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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE? 


There are few questions in history that have aroused more 
sustained controversy than the causes of the fall of the Roman 
Empire. The debate began when the sack of Rome by Alaric 
first revealed the empire’s weakness, and it is still going strong 
today. Contemporary observers, in the spirit of the age, sought 
ateligious explanation of the catastrophe. Pagans, with gloomy 
triumph, pointed to the incontrovertible fact that Rome’s de- 
cline coincided with her abandonment of her ancestral religion, 
and drew the obvious moral that her fall was due to the anger 
of the gods whose favour had raised her to greatness. The 
classic reply to this line of argument is Augustine’s City of God, 
which develops in turn a series of sometimes mutually contra- 
dictory counter-arguments. One, further elaborated by Augus- 
tine’s friend Orosius in his Historia contra Paganos, sought to 
prove that Rome’s whole history had been a series of disasters, 
which the pagan gods—if they existed—had been impotent to 
avert, and that recent catastrophes had been mitigated by the 
Christian God. Orosius indeed concluded his work on a hopeful 
note. These hopes, however, were soon falsified, and in the next 
generation Salvian, gloomily despairing of the future of the 
empire, was obliged to seek a justification for God’s evident 
wrath. This he found in the sins of the Romans—their oppres- 
sion of the poor, their lax sexual morality, and their theatre 
going—which he contrasts with the simple virtues of the bar- 
barians. Neither Orosius’ nor Salvian’s arguments ring very 
true. Despite Orosius’ tendentious history it was clear that 
Rome had risen to imperial greatness while she worshipped 
the old gods, and that her decline had begun with the rise of 
Christianity. And despite Salvian the barbarians whom God 
preferred to the Romans were far from models of good faith 
and chastity. 

Augustine did not disdain to use these arguments in the earlier 


* A public lecture delivered in the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 
on 22 betober, 1954, ¥ ° Runt 
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books of his great work, but he eventually moved the contr. 
versy on to a different plane by his distinction between the 
civitas terrena and the civitas dei. He was even prepared to 
admit—in contradiction to his earlier thesis—that the Romans 
had prospered in their pagan days, not of course through the 
favour of the pagan gods, but because God had given the 
appropriate earthly reward to their earthly virtues. But, 
Augustine argues, the things of this world are to the Christian 
of no account; his life is in the City of God, and the tribulations 
of the earthly city are to him irrelevant. 

In Augustine’s solution of the problem may be detected one 
of the causes which contributed to the catastrophe—that in- 
tense otherworldliness whose counterpart was often a pess- 
mistic defeatism about the things of this world. In this sense 
it is possible to name Christianity as one of the factors in the 
fall of the empire, since the Christianity of the age was deeply 
impregnated with otherworldliness. But it would be fairer to 
say that the whole religious atmosphere of the age was other- 
worldly: for contemporary paganism both on its intellectual 
and on its emotional sides, philosophy and the mystery religions, 
was as deeply and exclusively concerned with the fate of the 
individual soul and its relations with the divine as was Chris 
tianity. Christianity, which has at other times and in other 
places been an active and militant faith, rather followed than 
created the tendency of the age. 

It is hardly possible to assign reasons for the mysterious 
changes which come over man’s whole attitude to life from one 
age to another. The historian can do little more than register 
them. In the classical age of Greek and Roman civilization, 
when the city was the effective political unit, it was the city that 
dominated men’s thoughts and emotions. Religion was in the 
main a communal activity, the worship by the citizens of the 
gods who protected their city. The virtues which were valued 
were the civic virtues, courage in fighting for one’s city, wisdom 
and public spirit in guiding its policy, and open-handed genet- 
osity in contributing to its expenses. The average man seems 
to have found satisfaction in the service of his city: he had no 
hankering for personal immortality, being content to live on in 
the memory of his fellow citizens, and felt no need for personal 
communion with the divine powers. The political subjection of 
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cities to kings and ultimately to Rome inevitably weakened 
civic spirit. Many of its outlets were cut off. As Plutarch 
regretfully remarks, under the all-embracing rule of Rome a 
man could no longer win glory by leading his fellow citizens to 
victory in war, nor by statesmanlike handling of a political 
crisis, Civic patriotism survived the political extinction of the 
city for a surprisingly long period, but, deprived of useful 
outlets, it was diverted into futile backwaters and ultimately 
sank into stagnation. Now that cities could no longer fight one 
another for freedom or empire they carried on bitter feuds over 
questions of precedence and honorific titles, and vied with one 
another in competitive building programmes and games and 
festivals. Now that any challenge to the oligarchies which the 
Roman government supported was ruthlessly suppressed as 
sedition, internal politics degenerated into personal rivalries, 
inwhich, as Plutarch is forced to admit, ability or merit counted 
for little and the issue was decided by the wealth of the candi- 
dates and their willingness to spend it lavishly for the city’s 
glory. This competition in extravagance between cities and 
between individuals was no doubt less destructive than the 
internecine wars and the party struggles which had been the 
bane of the sovereign city state. But it was economically 
ruinous, and led to an increasingly strict surveyance by the 
imperial government of local administration, especially on its 
financial side, with a corresponding decay of civic initiative, 
and to a growing distaste for local politics on the part of the 
wealthy, who alone could take any active part in them. Local 
politics were not only losing their savour, now that the cities 
were mere cogs in the imperial administrative machine, but 
were becoming a positive nuisance, since they involved a heavy 
expenditure. Even the members of the governing oligarchies 
began to regard local office as a burdensome responsibility and 
to seek ways and means of evading it. 

While civic spirit decayed, there was no growth of imperial 
patriotism. From the first the imperial government had been 
regarded as an external power, at worst an oppressive tyrant, 
whose agents extorted taxes and levied recruits and exploited 
the provincials on their own account, at best a benevolent 
protector, which maintained armies to defend the provinces 
against the barbarians, and assured internal peace and order. 
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The ideal relation of the cities of the empire to the imperial 
government was aptly expressed by the official cult of Rome 
and Augustus, whereby the provincial communities manifested 
their humble gratitude to the emperor and the eternal city for 
benefits received and prayed for their continuance for all time. 
The ordinary citizen’s réle was purely passive, being in practice 
in most cases limited to paying his taxes. He neither felt, nor 
was encouraged to feel, any sense of responsibility for the 
welfare, or even for the survival, of the empire. His loyalty was 
passive, not active. 

The army which protected the empire had from the beginning 
of the principate, and indeed before, been a professional body, 
whose efficiency depended on its own traditions and esprit d@ 
corps. The various grades of the civil service which adminis. 
tered the empire were likewise in origin professional, or early 
became so. The senatorial order had by the second century 
become an aristocracy of service: in the third it was increasingly 
superseded by the equestrian order, which had been professional 
from its origins: the lower grades of imperial slaves and freed- 
men and military clerks had always been professional. The 
strength and efficiency of the empire might therefore seem to 
have been independent of any sentiment of patriotism among 
its subjects. Nevertheless the decay of local civic spirit in the 
second and third centuries did seriously affect the efficiency of 
the imperial administration. In the early empire the central 
government depended largely on the cities for the execution of 
its orders. It was the city councils which were responsible for 
collecting the taxes, repairing the roads, levying recruits for the 
army, and furnishing the supplies requisitioned for its use, and 
so long as the cities performed these functions efficiently, the 
central civil service had only to regulate and supervise and 
could be kept small: its cost was therefore low, its quality could 
be maintained, and its abuses readily checked. This happy 
state of affairs, however, depended on the survival of civic 
spirit ; the wheels would go round smoothly only so long as the 
upper classes in the cities were zealous to serve as local magix 
trates and councillors and to take their share in the adminis 
trative duties involved. As they became more and more 
reluctant to serve, and had, by the third century, to be ut 
willingly conscripted, more and more supervision and regimen- 
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tation by the central bureaucracy was required to keep the 
administrative machine in motion. The bureaucracy was 
expanded in number, its quality inevitably sank, and it became 
increasingly difficult to control its abuses. Diocletian’s ad- 
ministrative reforms mark a decisive stage in this process. By 
multiplying provincial governors, each with his staff of clerks, 
separating the military command in many provinces from the 
civiladministration, and creating the dioceses with their vicarii, 
rationales and magisiri, and their staffs of clerks, he strength- 
ened the administrative machine, with the result that it was 
able to dragoon the city councils into levying the recruits, labour 
and supplies that the imperial government required. But he 
only did so at the expense of imposing a scarcely tolerable bur- 
den on the empire. The expanded bureaucracy, though ill paid, 
involved a heavy charge in salaries—or rather rations and 
uniforms: and because it was ill paid and diluted in quality and 
dificult to control, it was inefficient, corrupt and extortionate. 

Concurrently with, and perhaps in compensation for, the 
decay of civic spirit there was a growth of personal religion. Its 
origin can be traced back to the Hellenistic age, in the rise of 
philosophic systems like Cynicism, Stoicism and Epicureanism, 
which sought to establish a standard of values and inculcate a 
way of life for the individual, isolated from his community. On 
amore emotional level it is expressed in the growing popularity 
of mystery religions, in which the individual worshipper sought 
communion with the divine, and was encouraged in hopes of 
individual survival beyond the grave. These two streams 
ultimately coalesced in the mystical Neoplatonism which domi- 
nated educated paganism from the third century onwards. 
According to this creed the world of sense was illusory or evil, 
and the soul found fulfilment by shaking itself free from its 
earthly shackles and rising into the world of ideas with the 
ultimate goal of communion with the Absolute. 

Christianity likewise inculcated indifference to the things of 
this world. The earliest generations of Christians, living in 
eager expectation of the Second Coming of the Lord, were 
naturally uninterested in the world around them. And as this 
hope became less vivid they concentrated on the life of the 
spirit and the world to come. There was a school of thought 
which regarded the empire as a satanic organization. Most 
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Christians, however, were not positively hostile to the empire, 
and indeed regarded it as of divine institution. But even when 
it became Christian it inspired no sense of loyalty or devotion, 
Christians did not feel called upon to fight for its survival or to 
remedy its abuses, because their eyes were fixed on the salva- 
tion of individual souls. The calamities of the empire were 
regarded not as challenges to action, but as tribulations sent by 
God to purify the righteous and call sinners to repentance, 

This outlook on life not only bred a generally defeatist 
attitude to the problems of the time, which must have weakened 
the resistance of the empire, but produced specific movements 
which undoubtedly to some degree diminished its strength. 
Prominent among these is monasticism, the complete abandon- 
ment of this world for a life of spiritual contemplation. The 
movement reached vast proportions, especially in the East, and 
must have sterilized a significant proportion of the empire's 
failing manpower. For hermits and monks were, of course, lost 
as potential recruits to the army and the administration. The 
rare attempts of the imperial government to assert the claims 
of the public service were bitterly resisted by the church. When 
the Emperor Maurice enacted that soldiers and civil servants 
might not enter the monastic life before their discharge, Pope 
Gregory the Great protested vehemently that a Christian 
emperor could in no circumstances deny his subjects the right 
of saving their own souls, and did his best by passive obstruction 
to prevent the enforcement of the decree. 

Monasticism represents in its most extreme form the other- 
worldly spirit, an utter condemnation of this world and an 
attempt to escape from its temptations and responsibilities and 
devote oneself entirely to the world of the spirit. Not all 
Christians were expected to follow this perfect way, but even 
those who remained in the world were strongly discouraged 
from the service of the state. Popes Siricius and Innocent I 
ruled that men who after baptism pursued the career of soldiers, 
civil servants or lawyers were ineligible for holy orders, and 
Siricius issued a yet severer decree that 


those who, having done penance, like dogs and swine returning 
to their old vomit and wallowing place, sought anew a post in 
the imperial service or the pleasures of the theatre or new maf 
riages or forbidden intercourse 
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should be, though allowed to attend church, denied the sacra- 
ment. There survive a number of letters from the leaders of 
Christian thought urgently dissuading their correspondents 
from entering the imperial service, which they represent as 
tantamount to damnation. Some Christian writers denounced 
the brutality, corruption and extortion of the imperial admin- 
istration, but the church, so far from pressing for its reform, 
urged good Christians to avoid compromising their own sal- 
vation by taking any part in it. In this climate of opinion 
it is little wonder that the persistent efforts of the emperors 
to check abuses which seriously weakened the empire were 
always frustrated, for earnest and conscientious men who could 
have implemented the reforms were discouraged from serving 
them, and they were left with the less scrupulous members 
of society. Too many men of character and ability devoted 
their lives to the church for the good health of the state. 
Despite his great work as bishop of Milan, one may reasonably 
doubt whether a man of Ambrose’s commanding character and 
high principles would not have served mankind more effectively 
had he, following in his father’s footsteps, become praetorian 
prefect. 

Another manifestation of the otherworldly ascetic spirit, 
celibacy, must have adversely affected the empire’s manpower, 
which was one of its weakest points. The vogue for celibacy 
was immense, and affected not only professed monks and nuns 
and hermits. It was enforced with increasing strictness from 
the latter years of the fourth century on the clergy, more 
especially in the west under pressure from the Roman see, and 
it was practised by many pious persons who did not aspire to 
the full rigours of monastic life. Celibacy not only reduced the 
gross total of the population, but may have had a dysgenic 
effect, since it was on the whole the more serious and conscien- 
tious who felt called upon to practise it. 

I have dwelt somewhat long on these psychological factors 
because they have hitherto received too little attention. They 
help to explain some of the notable weaknesses of the later 
empire, the combined brutality and inefficiency of the adminis- 
tration, forced to rely, in the absence of any public spirit, on 
compulsion and regimentation, and the ineradicable corruption 
of the bureaucracy, as it grew in numbers and was diluted in 
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quality, and came to be shunned by good men. They also help 
to explain the curious apathy, not to say defeatism, of the 
population in the face of barbarian invasion and occupation, 
Occasionally the citizens of a town would rally to defend the 
walls, but even such last flickerings of civic patriotism were rare, 
Normally if the imperial army failed to defend them, the popu- 
lation submitted passively; only the least civilized of the pro- 
vincial communities, those of Britain and Armorica, are recorded 
to have organized their own defence. In general the provincials 
had so long been used to rely on the emperor with his profes- 
sional army to protect them that they could not conceive of 
defending themselves. And above all they were not interested 
in preserving the empire; in their eyes the barbarian invasions 
were calamities sent by God to punish their sins and test their 
faith, and the duty of good Christians was not to resist but to 
repent and endure patiently. 

The later empire also suffered from serious economic weak- 
nesses. The decay of trade and industry, on which so much 
stress has been laid by some modern historians, was in my 
opinion a very minor matter, for even at their most prosperous 
they contributed a minimal fraction of the national income and 
of the imperial revenue. The Roman empire was to an over- 
whelming extent an agricultural state. The vast majority of 
its population were peasants. The wealthy derived their income 
almost exclusively from agricultural rents, and the state drew 
its revenue almost exclusively from taxes assessed on the land 
and on the agricultural population; from the scanty figures 
available it would seem that even in the East, where trade and 
industry still remained in a relatively prosperous condition, 
agriculture yielded more than twenty times as much revenue 
in direct taxation as they did when Anastasius finally abol- 
ished the only direct tax which fell upon them, the collatio 
bustralis. 

It is evident that the cultivated area shrank under the later 
empire. Agri deserti, lands which had once been cultivated and 
paid tax but were now abandoned, were a constant trouble to 
the imperial government, which either sought, by temporary 
tax exemptions, to bring them under the plough again, or, by 
attaching them to productive land and making the owner of the 
latter responsible for them, secured that their taxes were paid. 
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On these facts has been built a theory of soil exhaustion. This 
theory is unlikely to be true, for the problem of agri deserti seems 
to have been no less acute in the recently developed lands of 
northern Europe, and in Egypt, where the annual flood of the 
Nile renewed the soil each year, than in the areas where long 
cultivation might have caused a diminishing return. Moreover 
itis clear that most of the land continued to yield good profits: 
the emperors were continually besieged by applicants for grants 
of land which had in one way or another fallen in to the crown, 
and it must not be overlooked that the immensely wealthy 
senators of Rome derived their huge incomes from agricultural 
rents, that the revenues of the church came mostly from the 
same source, and the imperial res privata consisted of landed 


It would seem that it was only land of marginal quality that 
fell out of cultivation, and that the main reason was the high 
rate of taxation, which was in most parts of the empire crudely 
assessed on simple categories—olives, vineyard, arable, pasture 
—without distinction of quality, and sometimes on area alone. 
In these circumstances landlords often were unable to find 
tenants who could pay a rent in addition to the taxes on land 
of inferior quality. 

The other main economic problem of the later empire was a 
shortage of manpower. This evidently made itself felt in almost 
all the less attractive occupations, and led to the government’s 
attempting—with only partial success—to tie various classes 
hereditarily to their tasks. The government was naturally 
mainly concerned with occupations immediately vital to the 
state—soldiers, lower grade civil servants, miners, workers in 
the mints, in the state factories producing arms and uniforms 
and in the public transport service, and above all peasants, on 
whose labour the revenue depended. Jandlords eagerly wel- 
comed the legislation, which tied their tenants to their estates, 
and for tenants (coloni) it was rigorously maintained, and to a 
large extent enforced, while for peasant proprietors it fell into 
desuetude, partly perhaps because proprietors were less liable 
to leave their holdings than tenants, partly because there was 
no one with a direct interest in reclaiming fugitive freeholders. 
The shrinkage in agricultural manpower no doubt contributed 
to the abandonment of less fertile land; landlords seem always 
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to have been ready to take on tenants from any source. 
vagrants, often fugitive colont from the estates of others, some. 
times urban workers who could find no employment in the 
decaying towns, or again barbarian prisoners distributed by the 
government. 

A manpower shortage does not necessarily imply a fall in 
population, for it may be caused by an increase in the demand 
as well as by a decrease in the supply. There was a heavy 
demand for manpower in the later empire for the greatly ex. 
panded army, and for its ancillary services, the arms and cloth- 
ing establishments, and for transport. The swollen bureaucracy 
also absorbed many men, and the Christian clergy produced a 
new demand, for there had been few full time professional pagan 
priests. The monastic movement, as mentioned above, with- 
drew many men from the market. Nevertheless it seems pro- 
bable that the population on which these heavy demands were 
made was at any rate static, if not dwindling. 

War and famine and plague no doubt played their part in 
producing this result, but the lack of resilience in the population 
is probably to be accounted for by the same fact as the de 
creasing area of cultivation—the heavy burden of taxation 
imposed on the peasantry, who formed the vast bulk of the 
population, on which was often superimposed the further 
burden of rent. A number of stories, from different periods and 
areas, strikingly illustrate the miserable condition to which the 
peasants were reduced. In bad seasons, we read, they came 
flocking into the towns for food, and there the granaries of the 
state and of the rich landlords contained grain with which to 
feed them. The state and the landlord extracted their dues, by 
the ruthless methods described in many contemporary sources, 
whether the crops were good or bad, and if there was not 
enough left to feed the peasant and his family they starved. 
The reaction of the peasantry to this treatment was singularly 
passive. No peasant revolts are recorded save those of the 
Bacaudae in Gaul and Spain, which persisted from the end of 
the third century till the fall of the empire. More usually 
peasants sought the protection, for which they had to pay, of 
some powerful patron, the commander of the local garrison of 
a great landlord; in the latter case their last state was wore 
than their first, for the price of protection was their land and 
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often their liberty. But most commonly they had recourse to 
fight, becoming the vagrants so often alluded to in the Codes 
as potential recruits for the army or as being employed by 
landlords short of tenants, or in the last resort joining the bands 
of brigands which infested the provinces. 

It is not surprising that in these miserable circumstances the 
peasantry did not rear enough children to maintain their 
numbers. But it may be asked why so heavy an economic 
burden was laid on them. The short answer to this is simple. 
The empire supported an excessive number of—economically 
speaking—idle mouths in relation to the number of producers, 
taking into account their low level of production. The empire 
had always had a large rentier class, ranging from senators 
with their vast estates scattered over many provinces to the 
thousands of more modest landowners who filled the councils 
ofits cities. The area held by this class tended always to increase, 
as peasant freeholders from time to time fell into difficulties 
and were forced to mortgage and ultimately part with their 
land to their creditors. The reverse process of the break up of 
great estates seems never to have taken place, for there were 
always rich buyers ready to snap up any land which came on 
the market. To private landlords were added in the later 
empire the churches and the monasteries, which from Constan- 
tine’s reign onwards rapidly built up from gifts and bequests of 
pious benefactors, great and small, large and ever increasing 
endowments in land. The income of the church, it may be 
noted, at this time consisted almost entirely of agricultural 
rents, tithe not having been invented, and the offerings of the 
faithful being a relatively minor item. Monks were normally 
idle mouths; the Pachomian communities of Egypt, which 
worked their own land and produced a surplus for charity, were 
an exception. 

In addition to this landlord class, which lived on rents, agri- 
culture, through the land and poll tax, supported a large pro- 
fessional army, greatly increased in numbers if not in effective- 
hess since the principate, a vastly swollen administrative 
bureaucracy, the state transport service, whose heavy demands 
for fodder and remounts were a constant source of anxiety to 
the government, not to speak of the workers in the state arms 
factories and weaving and dyeing establishments. The uni- 
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versal corruption of the administration, the countless sinecure 
offices, the peculation of officials, and the mounting fees and 
commissions, at first illicit, but gradually recognized by custom, 
superimposed on the regular taxation, made the burden all the 
heavier. Despite the periodic efforts of reforming emperors to 
cut down superfluous expenditure, the burden steadily in. 
creased. To Lactantius the rate of taxation imposed by Dio- 
cletian seemed intolerable; it was leading, he declared, to a 
wholesale abandonment of the land. But we have a statement 
of Themistius that the standard rate had by gradual increases 
been doubled in the forty years preceding the accession of 
Valentinian and Valens in 364. 

The Roman empire, we must not forget, was technically 
more backward than the middle ages. In agriculture a two field 
system of alternate crops and fallow was usually followed, and 
the potentially richest soils were little exploited. The horse 
collar had not been invented, so that oxen had to be employed 
for ploughing and for carting. Water mills existed, but seem 
to have been relatively rare, and corn was generally ground by 
animals or by human labour in hand querns. Yet with this 
primitive technique agriculture had to carry an ambitious 
superstructure far heavier than that of any medieval state. No 
medieval kingdom attempted, as did the Roman empire, to 
support, as well as a landed aristocracy and the church, a 
professional standing army and a salaried bureaucracy. 

Nevertheless neither the economic factors, nor the psycho- 
logical factors which I discussed earlier, can be a complete 
explanation of the collapse of the empire. There is a very 
simple test, which western scholars are prone to forget. It was 
only in the West that the imperial government broke down in 
the fifth century. Yet in the East Christianity was deeper 
rooted and more widespread, and monasticism was both more 
extensive and carried to greater extremes. The army in the 
East was fully as large and as expensive, and the bureaucracy 
as swollen and corrupt, Yet at the very time when the westem 
empire was staggering to its fall, the eastern was making @ 
recovery. In the sixth century Justinian was able to reconquef 
substantial parts of the western empire—Africa, Italy with its 
adjacent islands, and even a part of Spain. Much of Italy was, 
it is true, almost at once lost to a fresh barbarian inroad, that 
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of the Lombards, and at the beginning of the seventh century 
asimultaneous invasion by the Avars from the Danube and the 
Persians from the East almost brought the empire to its knees. 
Under Heraclius it made a marvellous recovery, only to face 
the new threat of the Arab invasions. To the Arabs it lost Syria, 
Egypt and later Africa, but after initial setbacks it consolidated 
itself in Asia Minor and the Balkans, together with some sur- 
viving fragments of Justinian’s reconquests—Sicily, Sardinia 
and parts of Italy. Altogether the Eastern empire showed a 
surprising vitality in comparison with the West. 

These facts indicate that the empire did not, as some modern 
historians almost assume, collapse from internal causes. It 
succumbed to persistent attacks by invading barbarians. 
Strategically the eastern empire was during the fourth and 
fifth centuries far better placed than the western. The main 
pressure came from the German tribes pushed westwards by 
the Huns against the Danube and the Rhine, and later from 
the Huns themselves. The Eastern emperor ruled Thrace and 
Eastern Illyricum, and was thus responsible for the defence of 
the lower Danube. The Danube was frequently forced, and 
Thrace and Illyricum were so regularly ravaged that they 
became financially a liability rather than an asset. But the 
barbarian invaders could move no further eastwards, for the 
Bosphorus and the Hellespont were always firmly guarded by 
the emperor who reigned at Constantinople. The barbarian 
invaders who crossed the Danube therefore always tended, 
when they had exhausted the resources of the Balkans, to move 
westwards and add to the embarrassments of the West. On the 
eastern frontier Persia could be a formidable adversary, but it 
was a civilized state with which treaties could be made: actually 
peace was kept over long periods between Rome and Persia. 
On the desert frontiers of Syria and Egypt there were only the 
Saracen tribes who were easily controlled by the judicious grant 
of subsidies until they were galvanized into united aggression 
by Islam. The greater part of the eastern empire—Asia Minor, 
Syria and Egypt—was more or less immune from invasion, and 
provided the resources to maintain the imperial armies in the 
Balkans, which, though frequently invaded, were regularly 
recovered from the impregnable bridgehead of Constantinople. 

In the West the strategic situation was much less favourable. 
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The empire had to protect two long fronts, the upper Danube 
and the Rhine, and the German tribes, moving on interior lines, 
could switch their attacks from one front to another. The tribes 
who broke through the Rhine defences could ravage the whol 
of Gaul at will, and those who penetrated the Danube line hada 
choice of passes through which they could invade Italy itself 
Spain behind the Pyrenees, and still more Africa, seemed 
secure, but simultaneous invasions of Italy and Gaul proved 
too much for the imperial armies. While the bulk of the amy 
was heavily engaged in the defence of Italy against the Goths, 
the Vandals, Sueves and Alans burst into Gaul, and thence 
penetrated the Pyrenees and found a lodgment in Spain, whence 
the Vandals moved on into Africa. The imperial government in 
Italy was thus encircled and deprived of its main sources of 
revenue and supplies, and was unable to maintain the struggle. 

Not only were the areas governed by the western emperor 
more exposed to attack than those under the rule of his eastem 
colleague. They were probably poorer in manpower and in 
revenue. For us today this is difficult to realize. The lands 
bordering the eastern Mediterranean, with the exception of 
Egypt, have as a result of centuries of misgovernment and the 
cumulative effects of denudation, receded absolutely in pros 
perity. It is certain that there is less cultivable land than under 
Roman rule, and that less of it is cultivated, and it is a reason- 
able guess that the population has shrunk considerably. By 
contrast the now prosperous lands of northern Europe—Britaia, 
Gaul and the Danubian provinces—were probably still under- 
developed under the Roman empire. Much of the best sail 
seems to have been undrained marsh or uncleared forest. This 
statement is difficult to substantiate without more extensive 
archaeological surveys, but in Britain at any rate it was the 
light upland soils which were cultivated, and the rich river 
valleys were neglected. It is notable moreover that under the 
empire it was Africa which was regarded as the richest of the 
western provinces, and was in fact the granary of Rome 
Africa has, it is true, receded in prosperity since Roman times, 
but its natural resources can never have compared with those 
of Gaul, if these had been fully exploited. Africa too was 
regarded as populous, which argues that the northern lands 
must have been very sparsely inhabited, 
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It would seem, then, that the emperors of the West, who 
were faced with the more difficult military task, had smaller 
manpower resources to draw upon for their armies than those 
of the East. This is probably one of the reasons why in the 
West barbarians were more freely recruited in the fourth cen- 
tury, and in the fifth the government—with fatal results— 
came to rely almost exclusively on hired federates. In the East 
by contrast during the fifth and sixth centuries the emperors 
maintained and built up a national army of Roman citizens and 
kept the element of barbarian mercenaries under control. The 
armies with which Belisarius and Narses won their victories 
wete predominantly Roman, mainly raised by voluntary re- 
cruitment from the sturdy mountaineers of the Balkans and 
eastern Asia Minor, whence came the crack regiments of 
‘Isaurians’ . 

The western emperors also seem to have commanded far less 
revenue than their eastern colleagues, whether it was levied, as 
it mainly was in the fourth century, in kind, or was commuted 
into gold, as it mostly was during the fifth. The eastern empire 
was able not only to pay its army regularly and keep up its 
strength: it could afford to pay huge subsidies to Attila without 
undue strain, and, what was far more costly, to launch great 
seaborne expeditions for the recovery of the West. Leo’s 
expedition against the Vandals is said to have exhausted the 
empire’s reserves for a generation, but Anastasius nevertheless 
left a full treasury and a buoyant revenue. Justinian’s wars 
undoubtedly placed a severe financial strain on the empire, but 
nevertheless it continued to be a going concern. In the West 
on the other hand the regular army was allowed to run down, 
and seems by the middle of the fifth century to have melted 
away, while the federate troops which replaced it were re- 
munerated with grants of land, under the system of hospitaditas, 
instead of being paid in cash. 

The greater financial resources of the eastern empire were 
probably in part due, as suggested above, to the fact that the 
areas which it ruled were more fully developed and richer. It 
must also be remembered that owing to the strategic considera 
tions mentioned above they suffered less from the ravages of 
war. Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt were virtually sealed off 
from invasion. In the west on the contrary the revenue- 
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producing provinces were successively ravaged and then occ. 
pied by barbarians; the occupation of the rich provinces of 
Africa by the Vandals was the final blow from which the westem 
empire never recovered. 

I would also suggest that the relatively favourable financial 
position of the imperial government in the East was in part due 
to a difference in the social structure of the eastern and westem 
parts of the empire. This is a point which, in the absence of 
statistics, must remain rather speculative, but the evidence is, 
I think, strong enough to warrant stating it as a working hypo- 
thesis. There seems to have been a greater concentration of 
landed property in the hands of a few wealthy men in the West 
than in the East. We have reliable evidence that the senatorial 
aristocracy of Rome enjoyed fabulous incomes from their landed 
property: a senator whose annual rents totalled 1500 Ib. gold 
and dues in kind to the value of 500 lb. gold was reckoned to be 
of medium wealth. Two senators of Constantinople, one of 
whom had first ruined himself by his extravagance and then 
brought ruin on his colleague by borrowing from him and 
squandering 1000 Ib. gold, were both put on their feet by a grant 
of 2000 Ib. gold from Anastasius. A typical western senator 
had, that is to say, an annual income twice as great as the capi- 
tal wealth of a typical eastern senator. At the other end of the 
scale the peasant freeholder seems to have survived in far 
greater numbers in the east than in the west. In the west at any 
rate he has left very little trace in our records, and we hear 
almost exclusively of fundi and massae in Italy, Sicily, Africa, 
Spain and Gaul. In the East on the contrary we hear of villages 
of peasant proprietors still surviving in Syria in the mid-fifth 
century, while Justinian legislated to protect the peasant free 
holders of Thrace and Illyricum from foreclosure by money- 
lenders. In Egypt both the Codes and the papyri attest the 
existence of numerous villages of freeholders down to the Arab 
conquest, 

If my hypothesis is correct less of the product of agriculture 
went into rents in the East, and more was therefore available 
to the government in taxation. In the west great landlords 
absorbed more of the national income in the form of rent, and 
as they were influential persons who could get their estate 
assessed at a low rate, secure immunity from special or supple 
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mentary levies, or finally postpone payment till one of the 
recurrent general remissions of arrears, the government did 
not secure the full taxes from their lands. The concentration 
of land into great estates also had its effects on the recruitment 
of the army. Landlords were always most reluctant to give up 
their tenants as recruits; at a time of crisis in 399 we find the 
Roman senate successfully petitioning the emperor against a 
levy of recruits and being allowed to pay commutation in gold 
for the men assessed on their lands. In the latter part of the 
fifth century tied tenants (coloni adscripticit) were debarred 
from military service in both halves of the empire. In the west 
this concession must have cut off from the army its major 
source of manpower. In the East there were ample resources 
of freeholders from whom Justinian could raise his armies, 
notably in Asia Minor and the Balkans. 

The economic preponderance of the great landlords in the 
West was reflected in the government of the empire. From the 
end of Constantine’s reign members of the great senatorial 
families begin to occupy the praetorian prefecture, the supreme 
judicial and financial office, and by the fifth century they almost 
monopolise it. We may well believe, as Ammianus hints, that 
they protected their own interests and those of their relations, 
friends and colleagues. In the East the praetorian prefecture 
was usually held by men of relatively humble origins, imperial 
notaries in the fourth century, or later on lawyers or, under 
Anastasius and Justinian, financial officials like Marinus the 
Syrian and John the Cappadocian. These men certainly lined 
their own pockets, but are admitted by their bitterest critics to 
have filled the treasury. They owed their advancement to the 
emperor, and had little motive for sparing the wealthy. 

To explain this difference in the economic and social structure 
of the western and eastern parts of the empire one must go back 
many centuries. The Roman senatorial aristocracy began build- 
ing up their vast estates in the second century B.C. from the 
spoils of the eastern wars and the exploitation of the provinces. 
Many of the old families died out in the course of time, but the 
order was filled by wealthy equites, often the descendants of 
men who, having made fortunes by tax collecting or money 
lending in the provinces, had invested them in land, and the 
fortunes of the extinct families generally remained within the 
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order, passing through heiresses or by will or adoption to t} 
newer families. The senatorial nobility thus accumulates 
through the generations the vast wealth of which we find jt 
possessed in the later empire, and since it was to a lange extent 
Italian by origin in the early centuries, and still in the secon 
century A.D. predominantly western, its estates lay mostly: 
the western provinces, and particularly in Italy: for senators 
were expected to reside in Rome and obliged to invest a py 
portion of their wealth in Italian land. In the east wealth 
remained more evenly distributed. With the foundation of th 
new imperial capital of Constantinople and the establishment 
there of a second Senate a similar process of concentration 
began in the East, but Rome, after all, had five centuries stan 
over Constantinople. 

I have outlined what seem to me to be the principal causes 
of the empire’s decline, and of its collapse in the West. It would 
be difficult, and probably profitless, to attempt to weigh ther 
relative importance, for they interacted upon one another soas 
to form a single complex. The strategic vulnerability of the 
west not only exposed it to severe military pressure, bat 
diminished the economic resources on which its defence was 
based, while its economic disequilibrium reduced its military 
manpower. The decline of public spirit led to the growth of the 
bureaucracy, and the weight of bureaucratic control crushed 
public spirit, while the heavy financial burden it entailed 
doubtless contributed to the general apathy of the population 
Otherworldliness weakened the economic and military resource 
of the empire, and the resulting distress and defeats made mes 
turn away from this world and set their hopes on another. The 
decline and fall of the Roman empire was the result of a complex 
of interacting causes which the historian disentangles at his 
peril. 

A. H. M. Jones? 


* Professor A. H. M. Jones, M.A., F.B.A., is professor of ancient history 
in the University of Cambridge. 
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THE MONKS OF ST. EDMUND 
1021-1148 


The period 1021-1148 was the formative period in the 
history of monasticism at St. Edmund’s Abbey. The condition 
of the abbey at the end of the twelfth century is well-known, 
because it has been described with a wealth of gay detail in 
the chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond. As Professor Knowles 
has written, 


So far as can be seen, the purely spiritual ideas of the mon- 
astic life had been lost to view, and esprit de corps had come to 
occupy for many the position of a leading interest in life and 
guide of action. 


The purpose of this essay is to explain how this unenthusi- 
astic monasticism came into existence at St. Edmund’s abbey. 
The explanation falls into three main parts. First there is the 
genius loci, the historic circumstances and traditions of the 
abbey itself, which influenced every monk of the place, even 
ifit were only in spite of himself. Secondly there are the various 


monastic ideals and aspirations which were developed within 
the setting of the abbey. Thirdly there is the reaction of the 
traditions of the place on the new ideals. 


A. GENIus LocI 


No account of the monks of St. Edmund would be complete 
without an account of St. Edmund himself. The express 
purpose for which the abbey had been founded was to do 
honour and reverence to the saint. It would have been im- 
possible to devote one’s whole life to the veneration of a saint, 
without taking that saint, in some sense at least, as a pattern 
of life. The most important spot in the church was the shrine 
of St. Edmund. The most important feast days of the abbey 
were those of St. Edmund. Literary monks wrote accounts 
of the saint’s life and miracles; absent-minded monks drew 
pictures of the saint or his shrine in the margins of manuscripts. 
The name of the abbey was not Bury abbey, but St. Edmund's 
abbey. The town in which it was situated was St. Edmund’s 
borough. The monks were St, Edmund’s monks. 

Had St. Edmund been a mystic the monks might have tended 


* Knowles, The Monastic Order in England, p. 308. 
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towards mysticism, Had he been an ascetic, they might have 
tended towards ascetism. But St. Edmund was neither of 
these. He was a king who had refused to submit to the Danes 
because they were heathen, had fought a hopeless battle 
against them, had been defeated and subsequently killed, 
This had been in 870, when most English kings were consenting 
from fear to be under-kings of the Danes. The earliest life of 
St. Edmund tells how even his own bishop advised St. Edmund 
to yield, and how he had scorned the advice saying: 

This is what I desire, what I put above all my vows, that | 
should not outlive my faithful men whom, with their freemen 
and wives, the truculent pirate has murdered in their beds? 

This was the spirit of the saint. He was the defender of his 
men and the soul of resistance. Although defeated in battle 
and captured by the Danes, he still would not submit. Even 
when the Danes had tied him to a tree and shot him with 
arrows, he still defied them by calling on the name of Christ, 
So they cut off his head and hid it in a wood. A wolf found the 
head and protected it. The head shouted out ‘here, here, here’ 
so loudly that Christians discovered it and buried it with his 
body.* The head miraculously joined itself to the body, and 
subsequent experiments by the monks proved that no amount 
of pulling could separate it again. St. Edmund had triumphed 
over the Danes. He had undone even his own execution. 

In death, as in life, St. Edmund was the saint who resisted 
tyrants. When a wicked sheriff pursued into his church a 
woman who had taken sanctuary at his shrine, the saint 
struck the sheriff with madness. When King Sweyn attempted 
to levy taxes on the saint’s men, he was promptly struck down 
dead by the miraculous power of the saint. King Cnut there 
fore freed St. Edmund’s men from the payment of Danegeld 
in perpetuity.6 Subsequent kings granted the saint even 
greater privileges, but still the saint was a rallying point against 
tyrants. It was on the high altar of his church that in 1215 
the barons took the oath that they would give King John no 


* Arnold, Memorials of St. Edmund’s Abbey (Rolls Series), i, 12, ¢ 
Plummer, Two Saxon Chronicles Parallel, pp. 70-1 and Asser's Life of Alfred 
(edit. W. H, Stevenson), c. 33. 

* Memorials, i, 18. (Abbo, writing at the end of the tenth century.) 

* Memorials, i, 53-4 (Hermann, an archdeacon who became one of St 
Edmund's monks and wrote c. 1100.) 

® Memorials, i, 35-6. (Hermana.) * Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, no. 735. 
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peace until he had confirmed the charter of King Henry I;’ 
and the immediate result of that oath was Magna Carta. 

St, Edmund therefore was a royal saint and a national saint. 
Consequently royal influence was to be expected in the abbey, 
both in the choice of abbots and in the extent of the abbey’s 
wealth. Royal abbeys were rewarded with rights and revenues 
which would have been distasteful to monks whose sole desire 
was toescape from the world. 

King Cnut gave the abbey the right of collecting and keeping 
the Danegeld tax in its own domains.* King Edward the 
Confessor gave it the privilege of governing the whole area 
which is now under the county council of West Suffolk and 
which was then called the eight-and-a-half hundreds or Liberty 
of St. Edmund.* This privilege was extremely profitable to the 
abbey, but also burdensome. King Edward’s gift was not purely 
atruistic, for the government of the area had previously 
belonged to his mother Queen Emma, and when he confiscated 
it from her because she was plotting treason, he had to find an 
alternative local governor in a hurry. To have given it to a 
noble family would have been dangerous, for thereby he would 
have upset the balance of power among the nobles. He gave it 
therefore to St. Edmund’s, whose abbot could be his own 
nominee. 

The abbot then had the right not only of collecting the 
Danegeld, but also of minting coinage and of enjoying all the 
ancient royal revenues known as the ‘feorm’ and the profits of 
justice. Within the eight-and-a-half hundreds he was king and 
enjoyed all royal revenues—provided that he was prepared to 
work like a king and collect them. If he, his steward or his 
reeves failed to collect the revenues for a period, revenues and 
royal rights would be lost for ever. Twice made a custom, and 
failure to demand payment could become a custom as easily as 
payment itself. Consequently, the abbot and his staff had to 
know exactly which of the king’s sokemen had to find fodder 
for the king’s (and now the abbot’s) horses, which had to provide 
caftiage-service, which had to guard the borough, and which 
had to repair its walls. He had to know the extent of the 
socage land and collect the royal ‘hidage’ from it. If the land of 


* Roger of Wendover (Rolls Serjoe)s ii, 111, 
’ 


* Kemble, no. 735 emble, no. 832. 
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one sokeman was divided among his three sons, the abbot had 
to know which of the sons was responsible for how much of eagh 
service or payment. 

It was the same with the profits of justice. The abbot hag 
to earn them. He had to see that a court was held every thre 
weeks in each of the 8} hundreds. As the courts were popular 
courts, there would have been no court at all unless the suitos 
of the court attended regularly. The abbot had to know who 
were the fifty or so suitors of each court and force them to 
attend. If one of the suitors died, the abbot had to enfom 
suit of court from the man’s heirs.1° Even when the courts wer 
organized their right of jurisdiction had to be enforced, and this 
might be no easy matter if it involved bringing an archbishop 
of Canterbury or an earl of Clare to court. In such cases the 
abbot would require the support of the king. A good abbot 
therefore spent much of his time at the king’s court, keeping 
the ear of the king. 

The abbot was not the only monastic officer to have worldly 
responsibilities. The cellarer was a sort of bursar and wa 
responsible for the feeding of the monastery and its servants. 
He had the management of several of the abbey’s manors; 
one of them was the manor by the side of the town, and ther 
he placed his men in frankpledge, tried robbers, heard pleas, 
and went from door to door collecting customary dues. The 
sacrist had the care of the church and the monastic buildings. 
This was no sinecure since all the buildings were rebuilt in stone 
after the Norman conquest, and a large part of the monastic 
buildings was destroyed by fire in 1150 and had to be rebuilt 
again. In order to pay for these buildings the sacrist had 
lands at his disposal like the cellarer. He was, for example, 
lord of St. Edmund's borough; it was confirmed to him bya 
papal bull addressed, not to the abbot, but to himself." 

Both cellarer and sacrist delegated some of their powers to 
lesser officers, a pittancer, guest-master, sub-cellarer or sub 
sacrist, and all these officials felt the need of keeping records, 


4 The hundredal revenues are set out in Abbot Samson's Kalendar (Cam 
bridge University Library, Add. MS. 6006, ff. 81-105), which I have edited for 
the Royal Historical Society (Camden Third Series, \xxxiv, 1954): infra, p- 356. 

4 Printed by Lord Francis Hervey in The Pinchbeh Register, i, 21-2. For 
the rights of the cellarer and sacrist in and near the town, see M.D. Lobe, 
The Borough of St. Edmunds (1935), passim. 
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and this in time led to a concentration on office work in the 
abbey. The real mania for records started in Abbot Samson’s 
time, at the end of our period; but charters, great and small, 
recording even the gift of one acre, were carefully preserved 
always, and Abbot Baldwin in addition made a careful survey 
of lands held by the knights and sokemen of the abbey. Even 
when records were not being assiduously copied, the abbey 
concentrated on its business side. We know far more about 
the cellarers and sacrists of our period than we know of the 
priors. For the prior’s work was the discipline of the monastic 
life—a routine matter. No prior ever became abbot in our 
period. Most of the priors are but names to us. The road to 
greatness was through the administrative departments of the 
sacristy or cellar. 

We have talked of the administrative duties of the monks 
first, not because there were no other features of the monastic 
life at St. Edmund’s, but because it seemed right to put first 
things first. We have followed the abbey’s custumal, the 
Consuetudines Patrum, the first section of which is not about 
monastic observances, but about the property of the abbey 
and how it was to be shared between the abbot and the convent. 
This division was considered fundamental to the harmony of 
the establishment. ‘In it consist the honour of the church, 
peace, and convenience (uéilitas). Most important of all, it 
gives a solid foundation to charity, both internal and ex- 
temal.’"* It is therefore, only after revenues deriving from the 
liberty and estates of the monastery have been described, and 
after instructions as to the receiving of guests have been given, 
that the Consuetudines Patrwm turns to the monastic and 
liturgical observances of the abbey. 


B. Monastic IDEALS 


The history of the monastic ideals of the abbey falls into 
three main periods. First there is the Anglo-Saxon period 
(1021-65). Secondly there is the period of high papalism 
(1065-1148) which was initiated in the time of Abbot Baldwin, 
was at its acme on the election of Anselm of St, Saba, and was 
finally discredited in his abbacy. Thirdly there is the admini- 
strative period which had its origin in the reaction to Abbot 

™ British Museum, MS. Harley 1005, f. 102. 
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Anselm, and culminated in Jocelin-of Brakelond’s Abbot 
Samson. 

The Anglo-Saxon period stretched from the foundation of the 
monastery by King Cnut in 1021 to the appointment of Abbot 
Baldwin in 1065. Before 1021 there had been a shrine and 
church of St. Edmund, but no house of regular monks, The 
church had been served by secular clerks who, whatever their 
personal sanctity, lacked the corporate life and unifom 
regularity of the monastic rule. 

The last of these secular clerks made himself a monk, but 
his monasticism was more akin to that of the desert fathers 
than to that of St. Benedict. He was Agelwine the priest, 
described as both the secretarius, or confidant, of the saint 
(since he was said to converse with the dead saint), and as his 
charioteer (auriga), since it was he who had removed the 
saint’s body on a cart to the safety of London when Thurkil 
raided East Anglia. He guarded the dead saint with slave-like 
care, washed his uncorrupted limbs, and combed his hair 
(‘preserving any hairs that came out in the comb in a box), 
For love of the saint, he made himself a monk, ‘conferring upon 
himself the monastic order, and ardently desiring to take the 
cowl under a regular constitution given by God’.!* When, in 
1021, Cnut founded the monastery and introduced monks from 
St. Benet’s of Holme, Agelwine joined their number and 
became a regular monk, following the rule of St. Benedict, of 
which the new abbey had a copy complete with Anglo-Saxon 
translation." 

The monks from St. Benet’s of Holme who came to St. 
Edmund’s were thirteen in number, and we have the names 
of them all. The arrangement had been that half the monks 
of St. Benet’s should come to St. Edmund’s in the charge of 
their prior, Uvius, and that the other half should remain at the 
original monastery. The intention was to keep the two houses 
in strict alliance. Half the furniture of St. Benet’s—books, 
vestments, vases and ornaments—were taken to St. Edmund's, 
and whichever monastery subsequently became the richer was 
to relieve the poverty of the other. Masses for the souls of 
deceased monks of either house were to be said in both houses. 


4 Memorials, i, 34-5. (Hermann.) 
4 Corpus Christi Coll. Oxford, MS. D. 197. 
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Ifeither house were destroyed by fire or war, half the monks of 
theother house were to migrate to it, and restore it to its pristine 
state, sharing all things with the brethren of the smitten 
monastery.* 

This alliance was only spasmodically and partially observed. 
It is not until the fourteenth century that we find the monks 
of one abbey taking refuge in the other. But the custumal of 
St. Edmund’s (Consuetudines Patrum) preserved the formal 
tradition: ‘Our prior shall yield pride of place to no bishop or 
abbot in the Chapter House, except to our own abbot and the 
abbot of Holme.’ The original tradition probably broke with 
the Norman Conquest, for the abbot of Holme was an active 
partisan’ of King Harold and could hardly hope to share with 
St. Edmund’s the wealth and favour which were the reward of 
amore discreet policy. 

Moreover, Abbot Baldwin who was appointed abbot of St. 
Edmund’s by King Edward the Confessor himself (August 
1065), was the first abbot who had not previously been a monk 
of Holme, and was a Frenchman. It was he who broke the 
native tradition in the abbey, and it was he who, in spite of 
being a royal nominee, and no papalist himself, inaugurated 
the abbey’s papalist period.!’ 

He brought the abbey out of its primitive and local tradition, 
and linked it up with the main stream of European monasticism. 
He was a native of Chartres. He had become a monk at St. 
Denis; the royal monastery of the kings of France and had been 
put in charge of cells, first at Leberaw in Alsace and then at 
Deerhurst in Gloucestershire. He was famous for his medical 
skill and, in England, he had treated King Edward the Confessor 
successfully. His reward had been the abbey of St. Edmund’s. 

He was not ejected at the Norman Conquest. He had the 
advantage of not being a native Englishman, and he was a 
reformer. He started to rebuild the church and the monastic 
buildings and he introduced Latin culture to the Abbey. 
Previously the monks had needed an English translation of St. 
Benedict’s rule; now they even wrote their rentals in Latin. 

Bah scam, iS Harley 1003, f. 106" Bandinel, 1821) iii, 135. 

following account of Baldwin is drawn mainly from Hermann, who 


jaaw him, (Memorials, i, 56 ff.) and the charters published by D. C. Douglas 
in Feudal Documents of the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds (1932). 
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It was Abbot Baldwin who preserved intact the rights ani 
liberties of the abbey during the Norman revolution, whe 
‘the French way of life was being planted in England, and th 
condition of the English began to be changed this way an 
that’."® If any Norman lord usurped territory or jurisdiction 
within St. Edmund’s Liberty, he met with royal displeasure. 
for Abbot Baldwin had become doctor to William the Cop. 
queror and Archbishop Lanfranc, and he used his advantage 

But on one point of policy, Baldwin was bound to bein 
opposition to Lanfranc. It was Lanfranc’s policy to mov 
bishops’ sees from obscure villages to large towns, and it was 
proposed to move the East Anglian see from the village of 
Elmham to Bury St. Edmund’s.!* If the bishop were to fixhis se 
in St. Edmund’s church, the abbey would be reduced toa 
cathedral priory. Perhaps Baldwin would not have objected 
to the arrangement if he had been appointed bishop himself, 
but he did not care to become the mere prior of Arfast, the 
upstart Norman who was appointed to the see in 1070. By 
the end of 1071, Baldwin had been to Rome and had secure 
a papal privilege which declared, among other things, tha 
‘no secular or ecclesiastical power may or ought to convert th 
same holy place into a bishop’s see’.?° 

So far as Abbot Baldwin was concerned, papal protectin 
was probably only incidental to the needs of the moment 
There is nothing in his history to suggest that he was a high 
papalist. But it does seem that the pope, Alexander II, hopedto 
use him. For he placed St. Edmund’s abbey in the most priv- 
leged class of papal monasteries, to be subject, like the Abbey 
of Cluny, to the pope alone. On the continent such privileged 
monasteries played a great part in the growth of the centralized 
power of the papacy, as opposed to that of bishops and arch 
bishops, and it may well have seemed useful to the pope 
have such an abbey in England. So far as Lanfranc was cm 
cerned, it is certain that he feared such motives, since @ 
Baldwin's return from Rome, he confiscated the papal privilege, 
refusing to surrender it for many years.” 

In consequence, Baldwin had to fight his case agains 


1 Memorials, i, 58. , 
# Por the bishop's case see V. H. Galbraith in English Historical Resim, 

xi, 222-8 * Printed in Hervey, Pinchbeh Register, i, +4 
*t Radmer, Historia Novorum, p. 133. 
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Arfast on more secular grounds. The case became a royal case 
and was heard in the king’s court, and the privilege on which 
Abbot Baldwin had to rely was the royal privilege of King 
Cnut. He won his case. But although the ostensible reason for 
his success was the evidence of royal charters, an even more 
real reason was that Pope Gregory VII had written to Lanfranc 
to say that he could not ignore a solemn privilege granted by 
his predecessor in the Holy See, and that the continuation of 
Arfast’s plea could only be regarded as a slight on papal author- 
ity* After the receipt of that letter, the only way in which 
Lanfranc could retreat with dignity was to ensure that there 
was no conflict between the decision of the royal court and the 
express commands of the pope. It was the papacy that had 
saved St. Edmund’s abbey, and the monks were duly grateful. 
In the next reign they are found among the supporters of the 
papalist archbishop, St. Anselm. 

One of the corner-stones of the new papalist policy was 
canonical election; monks should elect their own abbots freely. 
But on Abbot Baldwin’s death, the abbacy of St. Edmund’s was 
seized, apparently with royal support, by a Norman monk who 
was the son of Earl Hugh of Chester. The monks refused to 
elect him, and he was formally deposed by the archbishop at 
an ecclesiastical council held at Westminster in 1102.% The 
archbishop nominated and the monks elected in his place 
Robert, the prior of Westminster.** Unfortunately it was four 
years and more before Anselm could consecrate him. The 
king stood in the way, and seems to have appropriated the 
revenues of the abbey as if it were vacant. Robert went to live 
at St. Edmund’s but could not be recognized as abbot. The 
prior, Elfer, had to preside over the meetings of the chapter, 
from which Robert absented himself entirely, ‘unless called in 
by the brethren by some reason of utility’. Similarly it was the 
prior to whom the monks had to confess.** If the king would 
not have Robert as abbot, the monks preferred to have no abbot 
at all. It was passive opposition to the king, and St. Anselm 
approved of it.%¢ 


" Gregory VII, Registrum, i, no. 31 (edit. Jaffé, Monumenta Gregoriana, 

P 1%). *8 Eadmer, Historia Novorwm, p, 142 
a aoony. Antiquitates Sancti Edmundi Burgi (1745), pp. 56-7. 

emorials, i, 355: Anselmi Epistolae, book iii, letters 61 and 118 (Migne, 


Patvologia Latina, vol. 159). % Anselmi Epistolae, book iii, letter 61. 
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Eventually, on 15 August 1107, the monks were victorioy, 
Abbot Robert II was consecrated abbot by St. Anselm himself 
But their troubles were not over. Almost exactly a month 
later, Robert II died, and there was another crisis. The monks 
wanted one of their own number, a second Baldwin, to be abbot, 
but Baldwin was an Englishman, and consequently Henty | 
opposed his election,” keeping the abbey vacant for seven years, 
At length a compromise was reached. A Norman was elected, 
but he was a monk of Bec, Albold, a protégé and friend of 
St. Anselm. He was elected in 1114 and ruled the abbey unt 
his death in 1119. 


C. THE REACTION 


The reaction from high papalism at St. Edmund’s abbey 
appears to have been effected in a most unusual way. In 1121 
the monks elected Anselm of St. Saba as their abbot. They 
seem to have thought that he was a high-papalist, because he 
was the nephew of St. Anselm and the friend of popes. But 
when they had him as abbot, they found out that he was the 
friend of the king as well as of the pope and that he was some 


thing of a romantic opportunist. The discovery shook their 
confidence not only in their abbot but also in the high papalism 
for which he stood. The situation can most easily be explained 
by recounting Anselm’s life.*® 

Anselm was an Italian, and his mother was the sister of 
St. Anselm of Canterbury. He was the only surviving son of 
the family and does not seem to have been intended either by 
his parents or by nature, for a monastic life,?* but he wa 
emotional and entered the monastery of St. Michel de Mont 
Cluse near Aix-les-Bains. Subsequently, his uncle sent him to 
school at the cathedral priory at Canterbury, but he was always 
wanting to leave. Although he had his uncle’s gentle nature 
and was loved by the English ‘as one of themselves’ ,** he hai 
not his uncle’s intellect. He was always wanting to write poetry 
instead of prose, and to show off. His uncle had written t 
him: 

*’ Hervey, Pinchbeh Register, i, 404; Eadmer, Historia Novorum, p. 244. 

** The facts of his life were brought together by E. W. Williamson in hs 
edition of The Letters of Osbert de Clave (1929), pp. 191-200. See also R W 
Southern, The Making of the Middle Ages (1953), pp. 251 ff. 


2* Anselmi Epistolae, book iii, letter 43. 
*” Eadmer, Historia Novorum, p. 228. 
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As for yourself, I command and order you not to be idle for a 
moment, but to finish what I sent you to England for in the 
ribed time. Try to get to the root of grammar, and practise 
composition daily, especially in prose; and don’t take a liking for 
involved style, but write simply and reasonably. Always speak 
Latin unless circumstances force you to do otherwise! Shun 
loquacity! It profits a man far more to keep silent and to listen 
to and contemplate on what others are saying, than to show off 
his own learning in a plethora of words when there is no need 
for it. 
As soon as his uncle had died, the young Anselm left Canter- 


bury. While there, he had attracted the benevolent attention 
of Henry I’s queen, but now he embarked seriously on his career 
of visiting exciting places and meeting people who mattered. 
He went to Rome and met the pope, Paschal II, who made 
him abbot of St. Saba on the Aventine and treated him as the 
resident expert on English affairs. In that capacity he was sent 
to England with the pallium of the new archbishop of Canter- 
bury and with instructions to protest against the king’s restrict- 
ions on papal activities in his realm. He accomplished his 
mission successfully; and was sent to England again in the 
next year, as papal legate. This time he was refused admission 
to the country. The king kept him waiting four years at 
Rouen. The next thing we hear of him is that the same king 
had offered him a job in England as abbot of St. Edmund’s. 
The monks elected him as abbot because his connection with 
the papal curia suggested that he was a papalist at heart. The 
king appointed him because he knew better. But both were 
surprised when one of his first acts as abbot was to ask to go on 
pilgrimage to St. James of Compostella. When his monks and 
barons protested, Anselm said that the pilgrimage was necessary 
for his health’s sake. King Henry, however, refused to let 
him go. If he were really ill, he would have him conducted to 
some place where he would receive every necessity out of the 
royal bounty; if not he had better stay at his post. He stayed. 
But he was soon off to Rome. He got papal privileges for his 
abbey from Calixtus II, Lucius II, and Eugenius III; he knew 
them all. When it was not Rome, it was Rouen where, near the 
end of his reign, Henry I gave him a place ‘ad se hospitandum’ . 
We still have a letter from the prior and convent imploring him 


to return home from Rouen. He had promised the monks not 
" Anselmi Epistolae, book iv, letter 114. 
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to go beyond Normandy unless the king commanded it; they 
implored him not to let the king command it. When a new 
chapel of St. Peter was dedicated at St. Edmund’s a monk 
recorded that ‘Abbot Anselm was by no means present or at 
home’. When in Stephen’s reign a party among the canons of 
St. Paul’s attempted to elect Anselm bishop of London, the 
archbishop of York is reputed to have declared that it had been 
sounder to remove Anselm from his abbacy than to advance 
him to a bishopric. 

There can be no doubt that Anselm was genuinely fond of 
Rome as a place, and this probably encouraged the impression 
that he was a papalist. He loved his old abbey of St. Saba on the 
Aventine, a Greek foundation, whose church was decorated with 
Byzantine paintings of the eighth century. Anselm dedicated 
a chapel at St. Edmund’s to St. Saba. He seems also to have 
introduced a Byzantine artist, master Hugh, who illuminated 
a great Bible which is the finest, and one of the very earliest, 
examples of the Norman Byzantine style of painting in Eng. 
land.** But the Bible did not belong to Anselm; it was commis 
sioned for Talbot the prior, and the sacrist paid for it. 

A special feature of religious life at St. Saba had been, since 
it was of Greek foundation, the celebration of the Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary. This feast had 
been celebrated in England before the Norman Conquest but 
had been abolished by Lanfranc who regarded it (wrongly) as 
an insular irregularity. Abbot Anselm reintroduced the feast 
to England by celebrating it at St. Edmund’s.** The revival 
was popular in court circles, and though it met with consider- 
able opposition was officially approved in 1129. A great 
number of tracts was written on the subject at the time, and 
a collection of stories of the miracles of the Virgin has been 
attributed to Abbot Anselm himself.*® 

Anselm's love of Rome and familiarity with popes led him 
to style himself in charters as ‘son of the Roman church’ o 
‘humble minister of St. Edmund’. Twice, in imitation of the 
popes who were ‘servants of the servants of God’ he styled 

* PF, Hermanin, L’Arte in Roma dal secolo viii al xiv (1945), p. 196. 

* E. Miller, English Iliuminated Manuscripts, 10th to 13th centuries, pp. 302 

“FE, Bishop, Liturgica Historica 1918, pp. 238-59 and J. Armitage 


Robinson in E. W. Williamson, Letters of Osbert de Clave, pp. 11-15. 
* KR. W. Southern, op. cit., p. 251. 
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himself ‘servus sancti Edmundi’.** It is hard to resist the 
impression that such phrases were little more than words. 
When the monks implored Anselm to return from abroad, they 
assumed that he was on the king’s business, not the pope’s. 

On Anselm’s death, the monks reacted from high papalism, 
electing in his place one Ording who ‘was an illiterate man but 
made a good monk and ruled the house wisely’.*” For Anselm 
had not been a good monk and his high papalism had proved 
to be little more than nostalgia for Rome, its festivals and its 
colours, together with an easy familiarity with the great men 
of the world. Anselm, we feel, had dazzled his contemporaries 
as he still dazzles us,—a brilliant and a lovable Italian. But he 
had not got the simple qualities of St. Edmund, an English 
sense of justice, English obstinacy, and English anger. The 
monks of St. Edmund identified high papalism with their 
abbot and thought it was no more than a luxurious growth of 
religious enthusiasms. Consequently when the rest of England 
was being converted to high papalism, St. Edmund’s monks 
reacted from it. They reverted to the ideals of their own saint, 
and became Christian landed gentlemen who observed St. 
Benedict’s Rule soberly and governed St. Edmund’s liberty 
efficiently. 

Triumphavit genius loct 
R. H. C. Davis** 


», Douglas, op.cit., charters 110, 112, 115, 117, 120. 
we chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond, edit. H, E, Butler (1949), p. 11. 
Mr R. H. C. Davis, M.A., is lecturer in medieval history at University 


College, London. 





ERASMUS: CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 
AND POLITICAL THEORY 


In the classic studies of political theory, even those which 
concentrate upon the period of the Renaissance in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, Erasmus has been generally ignored! 
It is true that his primary interest was not in political problems 
as such. Yet political implications, both practical and theoreti. 
cal, were never absent from his thinking; in every original work 
they are given full play. Admittedly he was not a systematic 
thinker. But for that matter neither was Luther nor even 
Machiavelli. It is likewise true that he can lay little claim to 
originality as a theorist. But originality has played a smal 
part indeed in the history and development of political thought. 
A shift of emphasis, the re-adjustment of an old point of view 
to a new situation, is as a rule, the extent of the originality of 
the key figures in the history of political theory. We must look 
further for an explanation of the small place which Erasmus 
occupies in the histories. 

A thinker owes his dominant place in the history of political 
thought not so much to the perfection of his theoretical system 
or to his originality as he does to his ability on the one hand to 
give theoretical expression to the new political developments 
of his time and on the other to point the way to future 
developments in practice and to a less extent in theory. The 
extent of his influence on later action and thought more than 
anything else seems to have been the criterion of selection. 
The result has been to place too great emphasis on the wave of 
the future and to ignore those developments which ‘died 
aborning’ or whose influence was too indefinite to cite with 
absolute clarity in terms of later thought. This tendency has 


* A notable exception is Pierre Mesnard, L'Essor de la philosophie politiqu 
au XVI siécle (Paris, 1936). J. N. Figgis, From Gerson to Grotius ( 
1923) mentions Erasmus only in passing. The most comprehensive works # 
English devoted to the period, the sixth volume of R. W. and A. J. Carlyle 
History of Medieval Political Theory in the West (Edinburgh and Londos, 
1909-1936) and J. W. Allen, A History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth 
Century (New York, 1928) do not refer to him at all. The tendency of bio 
graphers and editors of Erasmus has been to stress other aspects of a masy 
faceted life and refer to political ideas only when discussing isolated works, 
without making any effort to bring the ideas together. The latest 
study, the excellent Erasmus and the Northern Renaissance (London, 1949) 4 
Margaret Mann Phillips, is an important exception, as is L. K. Born’s 
of The Education of a Christian Prince (New York, 1936). 
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operated with consistent injustice against the moderate re- 
former living in an age of revolution. The sixteenth century 
was such an age. The course of events was determined by the 
revolutionists, not by the moderate reformers, by Luther and 
Calvin, not by the pre-reformation humanists and the leaders 
of reform within the Roman Church prior to the advent of 
Loyola and Paul IV. 

The true reformer is by nature moderate, even conservative, 
opposed on the one hand to the reactionary who will brook no 
change whatsoever, and on the other to the radical who fear- 
lessly destroys the old to build anew. In the years leading up 
to the revolution, such a distinction is not always obvious— 
even to the men concerned. Their common views overshadow 
their differences. Only in the course of the revolution itself do 
their paths openly diverge. The revolutionist breaks irrevocably 
with the past, seizes the leadership of the movement, and the 
moderate reformers are pushed aside and their ideas discarded. 
In the period of counter-revolution, which normally sets in, the 
point of view of the moderates is rarely revived. To the counter- 
revolutionary the reformer, however conservative, is as re- 
pugnant as the revolutionist. In later years the reformer may 
find disciples and indeed provide the basis for a new structure. 
Where the religious factor has been dominant, however, the 
lines of break tend to become more acute rather than less and 
the reformer finds few disciples indeed. So it has been with 
Erasmus. The revolution which overwhelmed his life work was 
primarily religious and the factions which emerged from the 
revolution, whether Roman or Protestant, looked upon him 
as a renegade to their cause less worthy of charity than the 
enemy himself. The exception was the Anglican middle group. 
But here, where Erasmus has had incalculable influence, he 
| has received little credit or attention. 

, The very tendency of historians to stress the forward look- 
ing aspects of a man’s work, to consider modernity as a virtue 
in and of itself, more than anything else has tended to obscure 
the essential nature of Erasmus. Correction will not come, 
however, by rushing to the other extreme to characterize him 
as medieval. The choice is not between extremes. The age in 
which Erasmus lived and worked is, like most historical 


parm, a mixture of the old and the new. It is medieval or 
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renaissance only if one aspect is stressed to the exclusion of 
others. And so with the individuals living at the time. Some 
it is true seem to look more steadily towards the future, pre. 
saging the world of the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
Machiavelli is such a one. Others, as definitely, seem almost 
wholly of the past, like Savonarola. But in all of them there is 
a mixture in various degrees of balance. Erasmus is sympathetic 
to the old and the established as well as to the new. If he veers 
at all from a middle position it is towards the proven good of 
the old and away from the untried new. 
Fundamental to Erasmus’s thinking was his love of order, 
In his paraphrase of Paul’s epistle to the Romans he says: 
For as God’s pleasure is that in his body the members thereof 
should have their order ...so would he, that in the common 


weal...an order should be. Now is the order’s self of itself 
good.” 


We are reminded of Burke’s view that those things handed 
down by tradition have in them the kernel of truth though they 
be well covered up by dead conventions. No more than Burke 
was Erasmus content to remain tied up with the dead past. 


But ‘old institutions cannot be rooted up in an instant’! 
He therefore accepted them in their essentials as he found 
them and devoted himself to the task of cleansing them of the 
extraneous matter which had accumulated through the ages. 
His purpose was to preserve rather than destroy. 

In the middle ages a vast gap existed between principle and 
practice. ‘At no time in the world’s history has theory, pretend- 
ing all the while to control practice, been so utterly divorced 
from it.’* So long as the basic dichotomy was not recognized, 
adjustment of fact to theory presented no problem. Re 
cognition, when it came, destroyed the medieval fiction and at 
the same time made the contrast between principle and practice 
so obvious that no adjustment, at least in the sense of com- 
promise, seemed possible. In The Prince, for example, Machia- 
velli simply discarded principle and devoted himself to the 
analysis of the facts as he saw them. The great religious leaders, 

* Erasmus, The Paraphrases of Erasmus upon the newe testamente (London, 
1548-1549), Romans xiii. 

* Erasmus to Luther, quoted by H. G. Smith, ‘The Triumph of Erasmus 


in Modern Protestantism’, Hibbert Journal, iii, 70. 
* James Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire (London, 1894), p. 121. 
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whether Catholic or Protestant, held fast to the reality of 
principle, to the clarity and absoluteness of truth, and demanded 
that the world conform. For Loyola as for Calvin there was 
no question of compromise. The truth was clear without 
question and their course of action obvious. In an age domin- 
ated by the spirit of these men Erasmus seems strangely out 
of step. He alone seems to have comprehended the com- 
plicated and unattainable nature of truth: ‘that the truth has 
many facets, that no rule can be without exceptions, and that 
no position is unassailable.’® 

The life work of Erasmus was a corollary of this view—not 
scholarship as such, whether biblical, patristic, or classical, but 
the search for the truth. 

It was the conviction that they had a universal saving Christian 

mission that imbued with an evangelical fervor even the more 

abstruse scholarly enterprises of the Christian humanists, such 

as Erasmus’ editorial labors on the epistles of St. Jerome.® 
We have regarded all too lightly the profound rightness of the 
characterization Christian humanist. The characterization is 
not a mere compound of opposites but one which stands apart 
from the mere Christian of the religious leaders of the century 
and the mere humanist of the irreligious. The religious leaders 
returned to the tradition of divine absoluteness. They re- 
affirmed the Hebrew strain in western Christian culture and 
attempted to rid Christianity of both Platonic and Aristotelian 
elements introduced in the middle ages, thus reducing the 
Greek strain to that which had come through Augustine and 
his predecessors. The humanists on the other hand, those whose 
interest was not in religion, the forerunners of the later ration- 
alists, likewise discarded Plato and Aristotle to take a position 
which may be likened to the relativism of the dominant 
Sophism of the Greek tradition. Erasmus, as a Christian 
humanist, was of neither party. He sought to hold in balance 
the revelation of the Judeo-Christian tradition with the broad 
humanism of Socrates and those who followed him. He was a 
seeker after truth, as were the great scholastics, but intellect- 
ually and indeed spiritually far closer to the Greeks, freed in 


« Preserved Smith, Erasmus (New York, 1923), p. 440. 
- H. Hexter, More's Utopia, The Biography of an Idea (Princeton, 1952), 
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large part as he was from the towering influence of Augustinian 
theology and its fundamental assumption of the duality of 
divine truth and earthly actuality. 

Erasmus was the ‘advocate of moderation and reason . , , in 
an age that demanded passion, intensity, and heroism’) a 
moderation not of mere compromise, but of the positive quality 
of Aristotelian moderation—‘a passion for moderation, ,,, 
moderation at white heat’. Such is the basis of Erasmian 
toleration, a basis rare in any age and unique in the sixteenth 
century. In a letter to Cardinal Campeggio he wrote: 

Every definition is a misfortune. A man is not damned because 

he cannot tell whether the spirit has one principle or two, Has 

he the fruits of the spirit? True religion is peace and we cannot 
have peace unless we leave the conscience unshackled on obscure 
points. ... If we want truth, every man ought to be free to say 
what he thinks without fear. If the advocates of one side are to 
be rewarded with mitres and the advocates of the other with 
rope or stakes truth will not be heard.*® 
Toleration, in short, is the prime requisite for the search for 
truth, an inevitable corollary in fact of the nature of truth 
itself; it has little in common with the practical expediency of 
Bodin or the indifference of Elizabeth and Henry IV. 

The chief obstacles to the spread of a point of view which may 
with justice be called Erasmian were political and religious, 
the rivalry of the new dynastic states and the violence of 
revolution and reaction in religion. In point of time the 
political came first. The early decades of the sixteenth century 
were singularly free of doctrinal conflict as such. The human- 
istic spirit had captured the centre of the church. While 
individual bishops and even dominant groups at the univer- 
sities vigorously opposed the new spirit of inquiry, the humanists 
could look confidently for support to the leadership of the 
church, in Erasmus’s case, to Rome and to Canterbury. Until 
the church officially took up the gage of Luther’s challenge the 
scholar enjoyed a freedom more complete than he was to know 
for another century. The chief obstacle in these years was to 
be found in the ambitions of princes and the well-nigh perpetual 

"H. G. Smith, Hibbert Journal, iii, 64. 

* J. A. K. Thomson, Desiderius Erasmus, in The Social and Political Ideas 
of Some Great Thinkers of the Renaissance and the Reformation, (edit. F. J. C. 


Hearnshaw, New York, 1949), p. 156. 
* Quoted by H. G. Smith, Hibbert Journal, iii, 72. 
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sate of war which resulted. As the humanists were later to 
underestimate the force which drove Luther to make a real and 
imemediable break with Rome, so they failed to recognize the 
dynamic of this new nationalism, of which the princes were 
but the outward and at times unconscious manifestation. 

The ideal which Erasmus sought and which he felt could be 
made practical was the unity of Christian peoples who, by their 
religious fellowship, would reduce political differences to a 
place of secondary importance. Manifestly man is first a 
Christian and then an Englishman or Burgundian. 

The world lamenteth and counteth them unhappy which be 

banished and driven out of their country, but Christ pronounceth 

them blessed, which be banished for the gospel’s sake. For they 
be made denizens in heaven. They be...chased out of one 
country, but the gospell man hath the whole world for his coun- 
0. . If name of country is of such a nature as to create bonds 
between those who have a common country, why do not men 
resolve that the universe should become the country of us all?" 

The subordination of national differences and the selfish 
ambitions of princes in Christian unity presupposed an agree- 
ment among Christians, as Christians, great enough to over- 
power political particularism. Yet the day was far past for the 
realization of the kind of unity which Innocent III had sought 
and so nearly achieved. In this respect Erasmus did not look 
backward. There is no trace of nostalgia for the unity of the 
papal monarchy. His saving sense of humour, if nothing else, 
prevented him from viewing the institutional church of Julius IT 
or even the humanist Leo X as a uniting force. The overriding 
and binding unity which he sought could come only when men 
in general knew the word of God and accepted it. Hence the 
immense labour which Erasmus expended toward making the 
Bible available, and then, more important, understandable by 
his Paraphrases. Erasmus shared with Luther a deep faith in 
the simple clarity of the essentials of Christian teaching and the 
over-powering strength of the truth once made clear. 

Such a view, for Erasmus, however, in no way dispensed 
with the need for the one indivisible church. His endless 
criticism of the church had but one purpose—to cleanse it and 
” Erasmus, Paraphrases, Matthew vy, 5. 


u " 
us, Querela Pacis (in José Chapiro, Erasmus and Our Struggle for 
Peace, Boston, 1950); translation by Chapiro, p. 173. 
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make it worthy of its essential réle. To destroy it would bet) 
give the lie to unity itself. And so he opposed uncompromising} 
the work of the radical reformers. His opposition does not 
justify the conclusion, however, that he was rather the ‘pr. 
cursor of the Catholic Reformation in the sixteenth cent 
than of Protestantism’.!* The rigidity of the Tridentine Church, 
for Erasmus, though not perhaps for More and Fisher, would 
have provided a solution as unsatisfactory as those of Luthe 
and Calvin. The great tragedy of the humanist was the irrepar. 
able destruction, in the Reformation, of Christian unity—the 
basic premise and core of his life work. 

The religious motivation of Erasmus in everything he under. 
took cannot be stressed too strongly. He has been char 
acterized traditionally as an early rationalist and praised for 
his commonsense practicality. Rationalism and a preference 
for the realistic approach to problems do comprise essential 
elements in his make-up, but they can be all too easily under. 
lined at the expense of his deeply religious nature, the humanist 
aspect of the Christian humanist emphasized rather than the 
Christian. This is particularly true of his political thinking 
Here he is far closer to Aquinas than to Machiavelli and 
Hobbes. Where he differed from his medieval predecessors 
was in his complete indifference to the dogmatic and 
doctrinal structure of Christianity. 


....8@ pensée religieuse ... n'est pas une théologie; il se sown 
peu de formuler, en un systéme dominé par une logique interne, s 
conception du divin. D’ailleurs, il n’est pas philosophe.™ 


The framework within which he did his thinking was Christian, 
but Christian interpreted in a very broad and liberal sense, the 
general and unquestioned ethical principles which he felt tok 
derived from the teachings of Jesus in the New Testament, 
This aspect of his thought can be clearly seen in his approach 
to law. Divine law, both written and unwritten, provided the 
basis for human law and the final test of its rightness. Fo 
Erasmus the law which Moses received came unquestionably 


from God. St. Paul likewise wrote ‘by the inspiration of th. 


Holy Spirit’. 

44 Myron P. Gilmore, The World of Humanism (New York, 1952), p. 228. 

18 Augustin Renaudet, Evasme, sa pensée religeuse et son action d'apris # 
correspondance (1518-1521), (Paris, 1926), p. 10. 

4 Erasmus, The Colloguies of Desiderius Erasmus, trans. by N. Bailey 
(3 vols., London, 1900), ii, 268, 269, and especially 284. 
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But perhaps because Erasmus doubted the perfection of the 
human instrument, even of a St. Paul, he looked beyond the 
specific biblical law to an unwritten higher law. The spirit of 
the Gospel transcends the written law. Indeed, much that is of 
primary importance is not covered by written law at all. For 
instance, he pointed out, there is no law providing that a man 
should jeopardize his life for a friend. According to Erasmus 
itis understood and implied, however, in the Christian principle 
of charity. 

Erasmus displayed an almost cavalier indifference concerning 
the mechanical means by which human law should be declared. 
At times he appears to have viewed the prince as a maker of 
law2* At other times he stressed conciliar action: 

But that which proceeds from the Authority of an universal 

Council, is a heavenly Oracle, and is of equal Authority with 

the Gospel itself, or at least very near it.!” 

Then again, and even more emphatically, he asserted the neces- 
sity of popular consent: ‘A human law is no law, unless it be 
approved by the consent of those who are to use it.’® The 
contradiction is only apparent. Erasmus here was thoroughly 
medieval. If human law be considered merely a specific 
declaration based on the principles of divine law, the mechani- 
cal means by which it is declared are not decisively important. 
Increasingly in the late middle ages, however, the prince had 
tended to become the source of law, though still in the eyes of 
most, its declarative source rather than its creator. Erasmus 
therefore tried to temper this development by stressing on the 
one hand the primary position of divine law and on the other 
the necessity of popular consent for human law. 

Similarly Erasmus was not greatly concerned with the 
problem of the origin and nature of the state nor with a de- 
tailed consideration of the comparative validity of the various 
forms of government. The state was a fact and so too was 
monarchical government. The problem therefore to which he 
addressed himself was the position of the prince in the state. 
He conceded, as had Aristotle, the virtues of monarchy as an 
ideal. It would be the perfect form of government provided 


¥ Erasmus, Paraphrases, Galatians, v, 13-18. 


‘ “ Erasmus, The Education of a Christian Prince (trans. by Lester K. Born, 
ew York, 1936), pp. 221-3. 


us, Colloguies, ii, 268. 18 Ibid., ii, 285. 
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always that the prince ‘surpass all others in his wisdom an 
goodness’. But such a condition ‘is too great a thing even ty 
hope for’. Princes as affairs of men now go are but a 
and hence ‘it will be better to have a limited monarchy checks 
and lessened by aristocracy and democracy’.!® So the timij 
humanist stated the case to Charles V! It was a stand take 
and consistently maintained in the face of the political develop. 
ments which dominated the age. 

As if to reduce the monarch to proper proportions Erasmy 
declared that 


The state will be a state, even if there be no prince. . . . Buta 

prince cannot exist without a state; in other words, a state cartis 

with it the idea of a prince, but the reverse does not hold. What 
is that which alone makes a prince, if it is not the consent of hi 

subjects? ...2° We call that a dominion which is but a 

administration. ... What power and sovereignty soever yu 

have, you have it by consent of the people. And if I be mt 
deceived, he that hath authority to give, hath authority to take 
away again.* 

The Roman state, as Cicero viewed it, was founded a 
‘consent of the whole people’.22 Even the Roman law of th 
Institutes cited consent as the original source of power® 
Medieval thought had followed the older Roman theory rathe 
than the absolutist practices of the late Empire, but by th 
sixteenth century, ‘consent’ as a practical basis for law had m 
more meaning than it did for the Roman jurists of the mstitua 
Quod principi placuit, legis vigorem habet was the ideal ani 
practice towards which the governments of the sixteenth 
century consciously moved. Erasmus’s continued stress @ 
consent was in direct opposition to the contemporary trend 
The positiveness of his statements has led some to view him 
a sixteenth-century democrat. Erasmus himself would ce 
tainly have been startled by such a suggestion. His insistent 
upon consent represents rather a return to the medieval poi 
of view of the origins of government and a revival of the met 
eval emphasis upon the reciprocal duties between governor a 
governed. 

1* Erasmus, Christian Prince (trans. L. K. Born), p. 173. ® Ibid, p. 

™ Erasmus, Adagia, Dulce Bellum Inexpertis, in Erasmus against W 
(introduction by J. W. Mackaill, Boston, 1907), p. 35. 


°C. H. Mcllwain, The Growth of Political Thought in the West (New Yor 
1932), p. 117. * Ibid., p. 128. 
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In the sixteenth century a realistic approach to the problem 
ofgovernment must necessarily concentrate upon the governor, 
not the governed. The prince therefore was the primary subject 
of Erasmus’s political writing. He was likewise its object. 
Erasmus addressed himself to the prince with the hope that an 
appeal to the best qualities of the man might bring him nearer 
the ideal. His most extensive work on politics, the Institutio 
Principis Christiant was written for a young and presumably 
unformed prince whose power for good or for evil seemed almost 
limitless. The premise of Erasmus’s argument to Charles is that 
the good prince, the Christian prince, has it in his power to 
achieve the maximum good for the state. His aim should be, 
asa father to his people, to place their well-being as Christians 
above everything, including the royal prerogative itself. Eras- 
mus returned to this theme repeatedly. 

The office of the Christian prince is not to excel others in wealth, 

but, as far as possible, to seek the advantage of all. Turn not 

what belongs to the public to your own profit, but spend whatever 


is yours, even yourself, for the public good. The people owe much 
to you, but you owe everything to them.™4 


He that takes a Sceptre in his hand should manage the Public, 
not his Private Interest; study nothing but the common good; 
and not in the least go contrary to those Laws whereof himself is 
both the Author and Exactor.* 


Philip of Macedonia did with high gravitee dampe and put to 
silence the flaterying words of the partie, by whose mynde and 
will all thynges should be permitted as leful unto kyngs and 
governours. For truly a Kynge is not the rewle of honestee of 
lustice but the minister of them.** 

Let princes be wise for the profit of the people and not for their 
own profit: ... Let them be of such a mind towards the common 
weal as a father is towards his family.*’ 


The prince possesses no special inviolable rights. ‘La souver- 
ainelé procéde bien moins de titres et de parchemins que de la vigil- 
ance... . la vertu des rois est leur titre principal a exercer l’autor- 
m.,..* Government under such a prince can be ideal; ‘for 


“ Enchiridion Militis Christiani (trans. by Ephraim Emerton in his 
siderius Erasmus, New York, 1899), p. 108. 

® The Praise of Folly (edit. Mrs P. S. Allen, Oxford, 1931), p. 138. 

"A (trans. by Nicholas Udall, London, 1564), p. 153. 

146 me of Peace (with introduction by W. J. Hirten, New York, 


0G ea oonard, L'Essor de la philosophie politique au XVI siécle (Paris, 
’ Pp. . 
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a well-ordered state under a good prince and pure magistrate, 
very few laws will suffice. A good and wise prince is indeed; 
kind of living law.’*® If the broad principles could be secunj 
with fewer laws then all the better. The principles of divin 
law remain; the prince is their administrator. The exaltej 
concept of the prince as a kind of living law, for Erasmus as fy 
Plato, implied no inherent rights of the prince. It was depend. 
ent for its realization on the prince’s ability to attain the ide 

Erasmus’s concern with the prince, his association with th 
ruling class in the state and the church, and his use of Latiy 
instead of the vernacular is responsible for a general misco. 
ception of his attitude towards society and particularly towans 
the lower classes. The humanists of the Renaissance were; 
small group, an intellectual aristocracy who spoke a comma 
language and wrote for a select audience. They themselys 
were often of lowly origin, but their social milieu was the cout 
and their closest friends the new men of the middle class why 
played such a large part at court. While some humanists usd 
the vernacular most effectively, they tended to avoid it in th 
works which they considered most important. Erasmus him 
self departed from Latin in his writings only to use Greek. 1h 
this extent it is not inaccurate to say that he, in contrast toi 
Hugh Latimer for instance, ignored the common people. He 
did ignore them as an audience but he was deeply conceme 
with their fate. To declare as does Imbart de la Tour “ 
‘dans cette théorie du gouvernement, tous deux n’oubliont qu 
chose; les gouvernés’®® is to miss a cardinal premise of li 
political thinking. The state existed for the good of the peop 
and the prince, exalted though he might be, was but the mea 
to this end. The thesis implicit in the argument of the Jnstitul 
is the duty of the governor to the governed. It is a thesis state 
repeatedly and so explicitly that no misunderstanding 
possibly be justified. 


Those are not your subjects whom you force to obey you, for i 
is consent which makes a prince, but those are your true subje cf 
who serve you voluntarily. . . . The duties between a prince a 
people are mutual. The people owe you taxes, loyalty and hond 


*#* Erasmus, Christian Prince (trans., L. K. Born), p. 221. ; 
2° P, Imbart de la Tour, Les origines de la reforme (4 vols., Paris, 19053 
i, 556. 
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you in your turn ought to be to the people a good and watchful 

ince. If you wish to levy taxes on your people as of right, take 
care that you first perform your part—first in the discharge of 
your duties pay your taxes to them.™ 


Erasmus even advocated a tax system based on the modern 
principle of ability to pay. If taxes must be raised, 


it is the part of a good prince to raise them according to such a 
system that as little as possible of the hardships will fall upon 
the poor, . . ** A good prince will tax as lightly as possible those 
commodities which are used even by the poorest members of 
society: . . 8 

The concern of Erasmus for the lot of the humble was a 
major motive in his crusade for peace. He saw ordinary men 
and women as the true losers in war, the consistent losers 
regardless of the victories and conquests of their rulers. No 
material gain could offset their suffering. The mild humanist 
discarded his moderate tone altogether in his scathing de- 
nunciation of the absurd pretexts used by ‘Christian’ princes 
tojustify their wars. ‘If the common people were guilty of such 
afolly, they would be excused on a pretext of their ignorance’, 
but most wars spring from the will of those who by their 
example and moderation should calm any unrest which exists. 
It is the people who ‘build magnificent cities . . . enrich them 
by their labour, and embellish them by their effort’,** only to 
have them destroyed by despots. Wars are undertaken at the 
caprice of princes to the great detriment of the people whom 
im these wars in no way concern. 

Since the political writings of Erasmus were directed to the 
tuler with the objective of increasing his sense of responsibility 
and duty towards the governed, the problem of the duty of the 
wm governed towards the ruler was touched upon only incidentally, 
in general terms of reciprocity. In the Paraphrases, his one 
major work directed towards a more general audience, Erasmus 
had more to say on the subject. This work, as widely read 
during the sixteenth century as the Praise of Folly and the 

olloguies, has been neglected by modern students. In theory, 
of course, the Paraphrases represent merely an objective 

" Erasmus, The Education of a Christian Prince (trans. by Frederic Seebohm 
a The Oxford Reformers, London, 1911), p. 373. 


«, Erasmus, Christian Prince (trans., L. K. Born), p. 216. 
Ibid., p. 217. * Querela Pacis, pp. 158-9. 
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explanation of the meaning of the books of the New Testamey, 
But Erasmus’s ‘objective’ explanation of what he believed jy 
be the basis and source of all truth inevitably reveals the tenes 
of his own thinking. 

Erasmus did not question the necessity of obedience to th: 
prince and magistrate. But in his justification of obedience}; 
departed from the commonly accepted view of his day. Ty 
obedience due to the prince was simply the converse of th 
obligations of the good prince to the people; there was m 
suggestion that the sanction for obedience rested in any divinity 
inherent in the prince. “The powers that be are ordained ¢ 
God’ only for the sake of order in the commonwealth.® To thi 
conditional state Erasmus reduced the passage of all biblicd 
passages adored by the absolutist! 

As Erasmus considered the problem of obedience he intn. 
duced further qualifications which provided a basis, at leas, 
for passive disobedience. Magistrates are ‘God’s ministers ani 
in his stead are they while they supply justly that thing tht 
by common authority is committed unto them’. The reader 
cannot but conclude that otherwise they are not God’s minister. 


Should the prince persecute you 


for Christ’s religion’s sake . . . suffer it you must... . In anycs 

take heed that you neither move nor provoke them thereunto, 

refusing to do such things as they seem by their authority 

require, and may of us be done without the displeasure of God* 
Later, in the paraphrase of the epistle to Titus, Erasmus tt 
turned to the same theme. Whatever magistrates ‘commani 
that is not against the very true religion of God we must there 
gladly obey’.*’ 

These passages, if read without reference to Erasmus's prt 
suppositions concerning ‘God’s Word’ and ‘true religion’, ci 
be very misleading. Furthermore, it should be remember 
that the Paraphrases appeared during 1517 and the yeas 
immediately following. The princes, to some of whom, incident 
ally, paraphrases of individual books were dedicated, selfish 
untrustworthy, and covetous though they might be, were om 
in their acceptance of conventional Christian teaching. Untl 
the Protestant revolt, cusus regio eius religio was an unnecessal) 


* Erasmus, Paraphrases, Romans, xiii. Idem. 
*? Erasmus, Paraphrases, Titus, iii, 1. 
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and quite superfluous statement of fact. When the revolt 
became a political movement or series of movements, cuius 
regiobecame a central and disturbing principle. Then Erasmus’s 
words took on a new significance. The closeness of Sir Thomas 
More to Erasmus has often been noted. Here the principle for 
which More gave his life is spelled out in detail. Obey kings 
and princes unless they command that which is ‘against the 
true religion’. Should this come to pass 

it is not our part to condemn them. But if we can to amend them. 

And better they may be induced to amendment by obedience, 


sufferance and good living than by rebellion and obnoxious words. 
Let us leave them to their judge and let us remember what is 


seemly for us.** 

So Erasmus would have us read St. Paul. The principle 
enunciated, indeed the very words themselves, could have been 
written by More. Obedience has been transformed to non- 
resistance, which cannot be reconciled with the divinity of 
kingship. 

Erasmus seems to be pointing towards Protestantism in its 
more radical stages, since we naturally assume here the re- 
placement of authority with individual judgement. Such 
action was as far from his thoughts as it was from More’s. To 
him, Christian truth, ‘true religion’, was not a matter of in- 
dividual judgement but that which all men were agreed upon in 
essentials. He differs from More only in that, further removed 
personally from the political forces which pressed in upon More, 
he was able to keep his objective view of the institution which 
he regarded as the physical manifestation of the true religion. 
He remained, as he had begun, the reformer, while More was 
driven to defend much that he had earlier condemned. Con- 
trary to popular belief, Erasmus, of all the reformers, conser- 
vative and radical alike, was the most consistent. His practical 
wisdom was greater than most of his admirers have realized. 
Despite heavy and varied pressure he steadfastly refused to 
become tied to courts or curia, to courts which in the end would 
execute Fisher and More and drive Luther to compromises, 
moral as well as political, to a curia which in the end would 
destroy a Reginald Pole and nullify the life work of a Gaspar 
Contarini as surely as Henry VIII killed Sir Thomas More. 


* Erasmus, Paraphvases, Titus, iii, 1. 
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The implications of More’s decision to give up his freedom and 
‘become entangled’ in the affairs of courts and princes were 
clear to both More and Erasmus.*® The basic problem, as Mr, 
Hexter points out, was whether the intellectual should enter the 
arena of the practical with the chance of losing his freedom of 
action, or hold to that freedom and remain forever the detached 
observer. The question is a timeless one upon which men will 
always differ. The individual must inevitably judge the final 
rightness of More’s decision against the rightness of Erasmus’ 
in the light of his own answer to the basic question. 

That the Christian humanists should have failed to achieve 
the aims of their programme seems to us now to have been 
inevitable. The church, thoroughly secular, and in its centre 
spiritually bankrupt, possessed no longer its historical capacity 
for regeneration. Reformation, in the form of the Protestant 
revolution, destroyed the unity of western Christendom, 
Politically the new nation states were already replacing the 
smaller units, local and feudal, ironically moving away from 
rather than towards, a larger political unity. And in these new 
political units absolutism emerged dominant, doing away with 
the good as well as the bad that was feudal. However, were we 
not blessed with the gift of hindsight we might not regard all 
this as inevitable. Certainly the men of the sixteenth century 
thought otherwise. No, the tragedy of Erasmus and Thomas 
More is not that they were idealists in the path of a deterministic 
juggernaut, but that their programme might have been realized 
had not men chosen otherwise. 

W. M. Soutucate* 


* J. H. Hexter, More's Utopia, the Biography of an Idea, pp. 113-155. | 
** Dr W. M. Southgate, Ph.D., is professor of history in Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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FROM MERGUI TO SINGAPORE, 1686-1819; 
A NEGLECTED CHAPTER IN THE NAVAL 
HISTORY OF THE INDIAN OCEAN! 


South-East Asian history has been sadly neglected in this 
country. One reason for this is that until quite recently British 
interest in world affairs was usually attracted to other regions. 
Only when some dramatic situation or occurrence has caused 
the spotlight to be focussed upon some part of south-east Asia, 
has the unfamiliar scene been lighted up for a brief space, 
before receding once more into obscurity when the excitement 
has died down. So it is with the standard history books. Their 
references to south-east Asia consist largely of facts of this 
nature. There are sudden patches of light in between long 
periods of darkness. The effect of this is twofold. In the first 
place the facts which so suddenly emerge from the gloom are 
rarely seen in their proper setting, against their real historical 
background. In the second place it means that a picture of the 
policy and activities of certain familiar figures, such as, for 
example, Louis XIV, or Dupleix, has been built up, which is 
incomplete, since it does not take into consideration the fact 
that they were deeply engaged in important schemes and 
undertakings inside the blacked-out area. 

The story which lies behind the seizure of the island of 
Singapore by Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles in 1819, is particul- 
atly instructive in this connection, since it illustrates, in more 
ways than one, the force of the above remarks. To the non- 
specialist student of history both Raffles and Singapore appear 
suddenly like a bolt from the blue; the acquisition of the island 
is a stroke of genius, which, together with the policy involved, 
originated in the mind of the man who came, saw and con- 
quered. The truth, on the other hand, is that, without de- 
tracting in any way from the greatness of Raffles’s achievement, 
it can properly be seen only as the culminating point of a long 
series of plans and efforts going back to the reign of James II. 
The central fact running right through this period was the need 
for a naval station on the eastern side of the Indian Ocean. 
Quite apart from any other considerations, and these will 
appear in due course, the search for such a station was dictated 

1A paper read on 16 September 1952 before the Siam Society, Bangkok. 
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by the effect of the monsoons on shipping in the Bay of Bengal, 
where most sea fights took place when the centre of gravity in 
European struggles in the Indian Ocean shifted from the west 
coast of India to the Coromandel Coast. Ships could remain ip 
the Bay and repairs be safely executed on the harbourless 
Coromandel Coast during the south-west monsoon. But when 
in the middle of September the changeover to the north-east 
monsoon began, fleets must retire to a safe port elsewhere to 
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avoid the hurricanes of October and November, while seriously 
disabled English ships must go all the way round to Bombay 
for repairs. This was a very difficult operation even for well 
equipped ships, so that many bound from the Coromandel 
coast for Bombay had to sail to Achin at the North-west tip 
of Sumatra or into the straits of Malacca to await the end of 
the monsoon. From January onwards the Coromandel Coast 
was safe. Hence the side which could put a squadron into the 
Bay of Bengal the earliest scored an immense advantage in 
attacking the other’s settlements and sea-borne commerce. 
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The need to find a practical solution of this problem was 
first brought home to the East India Company when it became 
aware of the full nature and scope of Louis XIV’s ambitions in 
the area of its own operations. At first the activities of Colbert’s 
Compagnie des Indes Orientales aroused little apprehension in 
English breasts, but when during the sixteen-eighties France 
made a determined bid to acquire political control over Siam 
with the aid of the Greek adventurer, Constant Phaulkon, who 
was the dominating spirit in King Narai’s government from 
1682 to 1688, the danger signal was hoisted. And it was the 
prospect of the French controlling Mergui, Siam’s one and only 
harbour on the Indian Ocean, that caused the English company 
to awake to the full seriousness of the situation.? 

Mergui is to-day an almost forgotten little Burmese port in 
the south of the province of Tenasserim where it shelters 
behind an innumerable fringe of islands which are the haunts 
of the elusive ‘Sea Gypsies’. The province to which it belongs 
was for centuries disputed territory between Siam and Burma, 
and changed hands more than once. Burma conquered it 
finally in 1766, but before that for more than a century and a 
half it belonged to Siam. The Siamese prized it highly, for it 
provided a short overland route of immemorial antiquity 
linking the valley of the Menam with the Indian Ocean and 
thus enabling merchants to avoid the dangers of the long 
voyage round the extremity of the peninsula. 

In 1686 Phaulkon drew Louis XIV’s attention to Mergui. 
In a letter to the king’s confessor, Pére de la Chaise, S. J., in 
which he urged military intervention in Siam, he wrote: 

I feel bound to make known to the Most Christian King the 

importance which attaches to the station of Mergui in the Ten- 

asserim province; since it is the best harbour in this part of the 


East on account both of the salubrity of its climate and of its 
situation, the nature of which makes it easy to defend. It possesses 


* There are two authoritative English works on this episode, John Ander- 
son's English Intercourse with Siam in the Seventeenth Century (1890) and 
E. W. Hutchinson’s Adventures in Siam in the Seventeenth Century (1940). 
Maurice Collis’s Siamese White gives a picturesque account of one of the chief 
characters in the drama that was enacted at Mergui. See also Hall, Early 
English Intercourse with Burma, 1587-1743, chap. vii. A remarkable crop of 
contemporary French works has come to us from the pens of missionaries, 
Political envoys and others who participated in the enterprise. Some of them, 
notably De la Loubére’s Du Royaume de Siam (1691), contain valuable ac- 
counts of the country. 
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unusual facilities for building and repairing ships: it command; 

the straits of Malacca, Achin, Bengal, Ceylon, Pegu and the 

Coromandel Coast .. . The English have the government in their 

hands. I should much like to see the civil, military and maritime 

administration vested in the hands of some trusted servant of 

His Most Christian Majesty, acting in the name of the King of 

Siam. It would be necessary for me to hold control, in order to 

guide all matters in conformity with the interests of the Most 

Christian King. I should be glad for the Royal Company to come 

and settle there. The king could also establish big depots for 

shipbuilding; this would lessen the distance from France, which 
would no longer be an obstacle either to the progress of religion 
or to the interests of the French nation. 

In the previous year Louis XIV’s ambassador, the Chevalier 
de Chaumont, had obtained from King Narai at Ayut’ia a treaty 
granting to the French the tin monopoly of the island of 
Puket, better known as Junkceylon, on the western side of the 
Malay Peninsula, together with the cession of the district of 
Singora on the eastern side. This new move was made with the 
object of preventing the English East India Company from 
seizing Mergui. Phaulkon knew, or guessed, that such a scheme 
was in the air. Mergui was the headquarters of an unruly 
crowd of English interlopers. Phaulkon was in the bad books 
of the company. Worse still, in a war that was in progress 
between Siam and the Indian kingdom of: Golconda some of the 
English at Mergui, in command of Siamese ships, had committed 
acts which had led to reprisals on the part of the company, and 
the Fort St. George council at Madras was preparing measures for 
bringing the culprits sternly to heel. One of these, of which 
Phaulkon was unaware, was the occupation of the island of 
Negrais, just south of the entrance to the Bassein River at the 
western end of the Irrawaddy delta, as a base of operations 
against Siamese shipping in the Bay of Bengal. The first 
reference to the island is in a minute of the Fort St. George 
council dated 12 July 1686. It records that ‘having no place for 
the Rt. Hon>*: Comp™: Ships to ride out the Monsoon, it is 
worth further consideration to have a Settlement there’. 

The Negrais plan was the first to be tried out, but it mis 
carried completely. Owing to delays in obtaining provisions 
the large expedition fitted out to seize the island was not ready 
to sail until the change of monsoon towards the end of Sep 
tember rendered such a voyage hazardous, and it was accord- 
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ingly cancelled. Late in October a single sloop was despatched 
49 make a discovery of the place’, but after battling for twelve 
days against contrary winds and currents was forced to return 
to Madras, and the project was abandoned. 

Some months later the Fort St. George council sent Captain 
Anthony Weltden with two frigates to blockade Mergui and 
summon all the Englishmen there to leave the Siamese service. 
On 14 July 1687, while negotiations were in progress, the 
Siamese made a surprise attack on the ships from their shore 
batteries, sank one and massacred all the Englishmen they could 
lay hands on ashore. Meanwhile James II, learning that a 
powerful French squadron of seven ships under the Maréschal 
des Farges had left France for Siam carrying 1400 troops and 
300 artificers, had been prevailed upon by the company to 
send secret instructions to Governor Elihu Yale of Madras to 
seize Mergui before it should fall into French hands. These 
arrived in August 1687, before Weltden’s return with the story 
of his sorry failure, and Yale at once despatched a frigate to 
Mergui, hoping that thus reinforced he would be strong enough 
to compel its surrender. On 22 September she sailed un- 
suspectingly into the harbour and was forced to surrender to 
the French governor, Dubruant. 

Louis XIV, however, in sending over Des Farges’s expedition, 
had overplayed his hand. The Siamese were seriously alarmed, 
and when in March 1688 King Narai became suddenly criti- 
cally ill, an anti-foreign conspiracy staged a successful revolu- 
tion, Phaulkon was executed, the French were attacked and 
in November of that year Des Farges had to evacuate his force 
to Pondicherry, where Dubruant joined him after making a 
forcible escape from Mergui. And although in the next year he 
made a lame attempt at frightening Siam into a reconciliation 
by seizing the island of Puket, the threat of Siamese reprisals 
on seventy French prisoners in their hands, and their dogged 
refusal to negotiate, caused him to abandon the enterprise, this 
time for good. 

France was now at war with the Grand Alliance, and at sea 
was faced by the united fleets of Britain and the Netherlands. 
Louis XIV had to drop his favourite scheme of converting Siam 
to Christianity and founding a new French empire in the East, 
but not until he had made one further effort. In 1690 Seignelay, 
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Colbert’s son and successor at the ministry of marine, despatched 
a squadron to the Indian Ocean. Its campaign was ful] of 
object lessons. It sailed up the Coromandel Coast inflicti 
damage on English and Dutch shipping, and attacked Madras, 
though without success. Then having proceeded as far as 
Balasore, it turned, crossed the bay and took shelter at Negrais 
to carry out repairs and obtain provisions. But Negrais was 
only a barren island, Mergui was hostile, and in January 1691, 
unable to find a suitable harbour on the eastern side of the 
bay, it turned homewards. Thus was the way left open for the 
Dutch to capture Pondicherry in 1693. They had already 
supplanted the French in Siam, but only as traders, since that 
country’s experience of French methods had made it deeply 
suspicious of all Europeans. 

Nevertheless, when the Peace of Ryswick brought the 
restoration of Pondicherry to the French, they attempted once 
more the hopeless task of securing a footing in Siam. An envoy, 
Pére Tachard, travelled to Ayut’ia via Mergui in 1697, and after 
much delay was accorded a royal audience. But it was to no 
purpose. A French ship also, which called at Mergui in 1700 to 
ask permission to establish a repair depot there, met with 
stubborn refusal. A few years later, when the French East 
India Company was in difficulties, and its trade was taken over 
by a company of St. Malo merchants, the court of Versailles 
was asked to make a further effort to obtain the use of Mergui. 
The matter was referred to the French missionaries, who were 
still active at Ayut’ia. They in their turn consulted Dr Char- 
bonneau, the senior French resident there, who replied: ‘The 
Siamese value Mergui too highly ever to part with it except 
under compulsion.’ And there the matter ended. When next 
the question of a French port on the eastern side of the Indian 
Ocean came up, it was raised by Dupleix, and his eyes were 
fixed upon Burma, where the English of Madras had already 
begun, in a somewhat half-hearted fashion, to make use of the 
abundant supplies of excellent teakwood that could be obtained 
at the port of Syriam. 

Syriam was Burma’s chief port for about three centuries 
until the foundation of Rangoon by King Alaungpaya in 1755. 
It lies just below Rangoon and is today the site of the Burma 
Oil Company’s refineries. The East India Company had 4 
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short-lived factory there from 1647 to 1657, but Dutch com- 
petition forced its closure. It continued to be used, however, 
by English private merchants, mainly from Madras. After the 
Dutch withdrew their factories from Burma in 1679, Fort St. 
George for some years made spasmodic efforts to negotiate a 
trading agreement with the court of Ava, but without success. 
The private trade, however, began to assume some degree of 
importance, and through it Madras was able to procure sup- 
plies of Burma teak. Then, in 1689, two years after the failure 
of their attempt on Mergui, the Fort St. George council decided 
to make trial of Syriam as a repair depot, and sent the frigate 
Diamond there for the purpose. But it was not until some ten 
years later that, as a result of Edward Fleetwood’s mission to 
Ava in 1695, steps were taken to establish a permanent dock- 
yard. Even then it was a haphazard sort of business. A ‘Chief 
of the English Nation’ was appointed from among the Madras 
free merchants resorting annually to Syriam in September and 
returning in the following April or May. He made the English 
factory his headquarters, hoisted the English flag and supervised 
in a general way such repair work as might come along; he 
would make arrangements for the necessary labour, timber and 
stores. The system lasted for twenty-five years, during which 
the company, doubtful of the Burma trade ever becoming a 
paying proposition, left the field open to the private trader. 
But it proved an unsatisfactory method of dealing with ship- 
repairs, and in 1725 a resident contractor was placed in charge 
of the work. He was a professional shipwright, worked on a 
commission basis, and was dubbed ‘English Resident’. 

Just as this new system was getting under way, Dupleix, 
who had been at Pondicherry since 1720, drew French atten- 
tion to the importance of Syriam in his Mémoire sur la situation 
de nos établissements en 1727. His efforts resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a French shipyard there along the same lines as the 
English one. From about 1720 both were experimenting with 
the construction of teak ships, the French with more success 
than the English. By 1737 they had built two large ships and 
two brigantines. These were so successful that plans began to 
be made for the extension of the dockyard, Before these could 
be carried out, however, the Mons of Lower Burma rose in 
revolt against their Burmese overlords, the country was 
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plunged into chaos, and in 1742 the French had to abandon 
their dockyard altogether. The English did not attempt to 
build large ships; their dockyard turned out a number of sloops, 
a galley and a brigantine. Their workmanship was bad, their 
cost excessive and the instructions given by Fort St. George 
disregarded. Hence by the time the Mon rebellion brought 
shipbuilding to a standstill, the disappointed council had passed 
orders for the work to be transferred to the more efficient Parsi 
yards at Bombay. In 1744 the last English resident returned 
to Madras after the Mons, annoyed at the company’s neutrality 
policy, had set fire to the dockyard and demolished it. 

Until the end of the War of the Austrian Succession neither 
side was in a position to resume activities in Burma. Meanwhile, 
La Bourdonnais’s capture of Madras in June 1746 provided a 
striking demonstration of the vulnerability of the Coromandel 
Coast stations during the temporary absence of a protecting 
fleet when the opposing side had one at its disposal. At Syriam, 
while the English were represented only by a few private traders, 
French interests had been left in the capable hands of the 
Italian missionary Pére Vittoni, who made himself a persona 
grata with the Mons. Hence, when the Mons, having success- 
fully re-established their old independent kingdom, with Pegu 
as its capital and Syriam its port, began to dream of con- 
quering the kingdom of Ava itself, it was to Pondicherry that 
they turned in their search for a European ally from whom to 
obtain the supplies of firearms that were estimated to prove 
the decisive factor in the struggle. 

In 1750 Dupleix as governor of Pondicherry received the 
Mon envoys and, without hesitation, promised all the help he 
could afford. So it happened that a few weeks after one agent, 
Bussy, had set out to establish French influence in the Deccan, 
another, Bruno, left on a similar mission for Burma. He arrived 
in Pegu in July 1751. There in return for promises of French 
aid he negotiated a commercial treaty. Then he returned to 
Pondicherry to assure his master that with five or six hundred 
well-equipped French troops—not Indian sepoys—it would 
be a simple matter to gain control not only of Syriam but also 
of much more. Dupleix wrote home pressing for adequate 
reinforcements to undertake the venture. To him it was no 
longer a scheme for a repair depot on the eastern side of the 
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Bay, but an audacious and exciting plan for building a new 
French empire. It is only when one sees the whole pitture; 
which at this moment involved Lower Burma as well as the 
Carnatic and the Deccan, not to mention Mauritius, that the 
real scope of Dupleix’s master plan can be grasped. It displays 
a higher conception of the function of naval strategy than 
historians who confine their view to India, have seen fit to 
concede to him. Had France been able, and indeed willing, to 
play the part indicated by him, the history of the Anglo-French 
struggle for power in India might have been very different. To 
his deep chagrin, however, the Council of the Indies summarily 
rejected the proposal. In a letter dated 2 January 1753 he was 
told that the shipbuilding concessions at Syriam made by the 
court of Pegu to Bruno were sufficient; anything on a bigger 
scale involving military commitments would be certain to 
provoke a further contest with the British. 

On the British side there was no failure to realize the full 
implications of any move by Dupleix in Burma. Even before 
Bruno’s mission the wary Thomas Saunders, governor of Fort 
St. George, had reported home a rumour that the French had 
designs on the island of Negrais, and had urged the company 
to forestall them by planting a settlement there. The response 
of the directors was immediate: in a despatch dated December 
1751, long before news of Bruno’s doings could have reached 
London, the project was given full sanction. Saunders in the 
meantime had not been inactive. As soon as he heard, from 
Madras merchants frequenting Syriam, of Bruno’s visit to 
Pegu, without awaiting a reply to his letter, he sent a small 
expedition to survey the island, and opened negotiations for 
its cession to the company. But the Mons were hostile to any 
such idea, and to make matters worse Bruno re-appeared in 
Pegu in November 1752 as Dupleix’s resident agent, and his 
influence was at once supreme. So Thomas Saunders, who had 
at first hesitated to carry out the directors’ orders, since the 
survey party had reported very unfavourably on Negrais, 
put all doubts aside and went ahead with preparations to 
occupy the island. 

On 26 April 1753 Negrais was seized by an expedition under 
the command of a young company’s servant named David 
Hunter. It was a tragic mistake. The adverse report submitted 
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by Captain Thomas Taylor in the previous year proved only 
too true. The island was flooded during the wet monsoon, 
malaria-ridden and totally unfitted to play the réle of a naval 
station. That it ultimately became a stumbling-block to the 
achievement of Dupleix’s aims was largely due to circumstances 
which could not have been taken into account at the outset, 
No one then knew that Dupleix’s proposal had been tumed 
down by Versailles. Late in the next year Dupleix himself was 
removed from office, and although Bruno proved to be a man 
of ability and resourcefulness, the Pegu court needed far 
greater material help than he was able to squeeze out of Pon- 
dicherry, faced as it was by the prospect of a new war with 
Britain in the near future. 

The decisive factor, however, in the situation was the rise 
of a champion of Burmese nationalism in the far north, whose 
threat to the Mon kingdom, no larger than a man’s hand in 1753, 
rapidly became a tempest which overwhelmed the unsteady 
bark of Mon independence, this time for ever. The Negrais 
settlement therefore was tolerated by the Mons as a possible 
alternative channel of supply should the French one prove 
inadequate, and a means of putting pressure on Bruno, should 
he essay a double game. Then in 1755, when the Burmese 
leader Alaungpaya made a lightning thrust down the Irrawaddy, 
and at a blow recovered central Burma and almost the whole 
of the delta region, it became his one hope of obtaining the 
artillery and military stores without which he could not reduce 
well-defended cities such as Syriam and Pegu. 

Thus, almost willy-nilly, Bruno and the British found 
themselves on opposite sides in a conflict which they were 
powerless to control. Bruno, having discovered too late that 
he was backing the wrong horse, and having failed to accom- 
plish a change-over to the Burmese side, made a desperate 
effort to save the situation at Syriam, which Alaungpaya began 
to besiege in February 1756. Had the assistance which Pon- 
dicherry at last managed to send him only arrived in time, the 
city would have been saved, and in the circumstances the 
hold of the Burmese on the Mon country would have bees 
seriously jeopardized, But it arrived two days too late, when 
Syriam had fallen and Bruno was a prisoner in Alaungpaya'’s 
hands. The Burmese monarch forced his captive to send @ 
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false message decoying the French ships up the river, they were 
neatly run aground by the pilots sent to meet them, and with 
all their personnel and contents fell into Burmese hands. It 
was a providential windfall for Alaungpaya, without which he 
might not have completed the downfall of the Mon kingdom 
in the following year by the capture of Pegu. 

From the moment when Syriam fell in July 1756 the Negrais 
settlement’s raison d’étre ceased to exist. Alaungpaya regarded 
it solely from the point of view of its value as a source of mili- 
tary stores. The company, however, with the Seven Years’ 
War on its hands, had none to spare. Hence in March 1757 the 
decision was taken in London to abandon it. There was long 
delay before this could be acted upon; Lally’s operations 
placed the British on the defensive in the Carnatic throughout 
the whole of the year 1758 and culminated in the siege of 
Madras from December of that year until the following Feb- 
ruary. It was left to Calcutta to pull Madras’s chestnuts out 
of the fire. While this operation was in progress, the Burmese 
took advantage of the withdrawal of the main garrison to 
swoop down upon the practically undefended settlement, 
destroy its buildings and massacre the remaining staff. 

In the light of this experience it is not to be wondered at that 
at the conclusion of the Seven Years’ War, when the directors 
issued orders for a search to be made for a suitable naval 
station on the eastern side of the Bay, neither Negrais nor the 
new port of Rangoon came under consideration, notwith- 
standing a pressing invitation from Alaungpaya’s successor for 
the company to settle at the latter. Not so the French. The 
prisoners taken when Syriam fell performed useful service in the 
Burmese army, and some of them, notably Pierre Milard, who 
became captain of the royal guards, rose to positions of some 
responsibility. Through Milard’s instrumentality a French 
envoy from Pondicherry named Lefévre was able to report in 
1768 that he had obtained from King Hsin-byu-shin very 
favourable terms for planting a dockyard at Rangoon. Little 
is known of the history of this venture, save that the French 
built a number of teak ships at Rangoon, one of which, the 
Lauriston of 1500 tons, operated with success against the 
British in Indian waters during the War of American Indepen- 
dence. During that war, however, as a result of the capture by 
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the British of the French settlements in India, the Rangoon 
depot was closed. 

One interesting sequel to the French agreement with Hsin. 
byu-shin was the renewal of their contact with Mergui, which 
had by then fallen into Burmese hands. The naval base at 
Mauritius developed close relations with the port, which at 
times caused the British Indian authorities no little concem 
until they were brought to an end by the capture of Mauritius 
in 1809. Besides being used by French ships as a repair station, 
it provided also a base for commerce raiders operating against 
British shipping. 

The British search for a naval station led them first to 
consider the possibility of the Sunda Straits between Java and 
Sumatra for this purpose. The reasons for looking so far to the 
south indicate the growing importance of new factors. The 
Dutch monopoly over the trade of the Indonesian archipelago 
was beginning to show obvious signs of breaking down, anda 
harbour which would combine the advantages of a repair 
station with those of a trading centre for the archipelago was 
now considered necessary. After the Dutch had compelled the 
sultan of Bantam by the treaty of 1684 to expel all other 
Europeans from his territory, the British had settled at Ben- 
coolen on the west coast of Sumatra. But the place was too far 
away from the principal trade routes to develop any commercial 
importance. Then there was the matter of the China trade. 
Bencoolen was the only British port between Calcutta and 
Canton. But the direct route lay through the Straits of Malacca, 
and again and again British ships in need had to seek the 
shelter of a Dutch port, and there were loud complaints of 
exorbitant charges. Nor were the Dutch always a friendly 
power, so that there were obvious dangers in their control over 
the Straits of Malacca and Sunda. 

Early in the eighteenth century a partial solution of this 
problem had been sought through the occupation of the island 
known as Pulo Condor lying off the western mouth of the 
Mekong. Even before the end of the previous century it had 
attracted the attention of both the English and the French 
East India Companies. In 1686 an agent of the latter named 
Véret, who had been commissioned to look for a factory site 
in that area, reported on it in somewhat extravagant terms. 
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Since all the commerce of China, Tongking, Macao, Manila and 
Cochin China with the Indies had to pass close by it, he wrote, 
it possessed the combined advantages of the Straits of Malacca 
and Sunda. The British, however, forestalled the French by 
planting a settlement on the island in 1702. Its history was 
short and inglorious. The Macassar troops of the garrison, 
annoyed at being retained there beyond the term of their 
contract, mutinied and put all the Europeans to death save two, 
who made their escape in a small boat to Johore in Malaya. 
No attempt was made to resettle there, though the immense 
growth in the importance of the China trade during the eight- 
eenth century caused more and more pressure to be brought 
upon the company to establish a port that would link up the 
trade of India with that of the Far East. Quite obviously 
neither Rangoon nor Mergui was of any use for such a purpose. 
Hence in the new period which opened with the signing of the 
Treaty of Paris in 1763 the British were looking for a place 
further south which would not only provide a good repair 
station, but also serve as a port of call for ships engaged 
in the far eastern trade, and, further, would enable them to 
keep an eye on the narrow straits and on the privateers and 
pirates, who, with the weakening of the Dutch monopoly, 
were swarming in the waters of the archipelago and elsewhere. 

By 1766 it was agreed that there was no suitable site in the 
Sunda Straits. Then during the next four years efforts were 
made to find one south of the Straits; but they also proved 
fruitless. Various people had their own pet schemes. Alexander 
Dalrymple, for instance, the compiler of the Oriental Repertory, 
had in 1761 made a treaty with the sultan of Sulu for the cession 
of the island of Balambangan, off the north of Borneo, and in 
1768 was to have headed an expedition from Madras to settle 
it, but he quarrelled violently with the court of directors about 
his powers and was dismissed for publishing his own version of 
the controversy in pamphlet form. In December 1773 a 
settlement was indeed planted there, from which in the next 
year Captain Thomas Forrest made his famous voyage of 
discovery through the island group to the north of the Molucca 
to New Guinea in a ten-ton Sulu prau. The company’s servants 
entrusted with the enterprise indulged in a riot of fraud and 
peculation, and neglected the most elementary precautions 
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against attack. In February 1775 forces, secretly collected by 
a cousin of the sultan of Sulu, surprised the settlement, which 
they proceeded to plunder, while the settlers and company 
officials got comfortably away, though without account books 
or other inconvenient documents. They sailed off to the island 
of Labuan, where they proceeded to plant another settlement 
‘infinitely preferable’ to Balambangan. The directors, however, 
ordered immediate evacuation and dismissed the leaders of 
the expedition. 

Actually the main attention of the company was directed 
towards the straits of Malacca. In 1771 the directors instructed 
Madras to inquire into the nature of the trade that certain 
private firms were carrying on with Achin, Kedah and other 
places in that neighbourhood, and to send an accredited agent 
to treat with the sultan of Achin concerning the possibility of 
opening an official factory at his capital. It was in this way that 
Captain Francis Light, later the founder of Penang, began to 
exercise an influence upon the company’s policy. An ex-naval 
officer, he was at the time a merchant captain in the service of 
Messrs. Jourdan, Sullivan and De Souza of Madras trading in 
the straits of Malacca, where he had acquired an intimate 
knowledge of the Malay world. His correspondence with his 
friend Andrew Ross shows that he had become keenly aware of 
the need for a strong British naval station which could control 
the Straits of Malacca and keep a watch on Dutch activities. 
In one letter, written in 1769, he had drawn attention to the 
island of Bintang, south of Singapore, as the most desirable place 
for such a purpose. 

In 1771 he was in Kedah. The sultan wanted help against 
the neighbouring state of Selangor, whose forces had invaded 
his territory. At Light’s suggestion he wrote to the governor 
of Madras asking for the support of thecompany, but receivedonly 
a polite, non-committal reply. Shortly afterwards in a letter to 
his firm Light disclosed that in return for help the sultan was 
willing to grant the seaport of Kedah to the company. Then, 
finding the Madras authorities still unresponsive, and fearing 
lest news of the offer might leak out to the Dutch and lead to 
their intervention, he wrote on 17 January 1772 direct to 
Warren Hastings urging acceptance of the offer without delay. 
Finally Madras decided to send not one accredited agent but 
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two, one to Achin and the other to Kedah, both with practically 
identical instructions. 

Both missions failed. The sultan of Achin was too deeply 
suspicious of the ‘ulterior designs’ of the British even to listen 
to the proposals laid before him by Charles Desvoeux. In the 
case of Kedah the boot was on the other foot; the company 
refused to listen to the sultan’s proposals. His one aim was to 
obtain military assistance against Selangor, and although Light 
negotiated an agreement in such terms and skilfully persuaded 
the Madras agent, the Hon. Edward Monckton, to initial it, the 
horrified Madras authorities flatly refused to confirm it, offering 
as their excuse a baseless rumour that the sultan of Selangor in 
anticipation of trouble had called in Dutch aid. Monckton went 
on from Kedah to try his luck with the rulers of Trengganu 
and Rhio, but to no purpose. The ‘stuttering boy’, as the 
disappointed sultan of Kedah dubbed him, was not in a posi- 
tion to bind the company to the one condition without which 
no Malay ruler would grant the facilities sought. Light, in 
disgust at the company’s timidity, left Kedah and settled on the 
island of Junkceylon as a private trader on his own account. 

For twelve years (1772-84) the project languished. Warren 
Hastings was too harrassed with other affairs to pay attention 
to it; and although Light saw him personally in Calcutta in 
1780, and this time urged the occupation of Junkceylon, 
neither troops nor money could be spared. The renewed war 
with the French was soon to furnish him with fresh object 
lessons, if he needed any, of the dangers to which the Coroman- 
del Coast was exposed in face of a strong French naval policy, 
especially when it was directed by a commander as able as the 
redoubtable de Suffren. Between February and September 1782 
he and Sir Edward Hughes fought a series of four indecisive 
engagements, after which the French fleet went off to refit 
in Achin Roads. Hughes remained off the Coromandel Coast, 
intending to stay there as long as possible in case his opponent 
decided on yet another attack. In the middle of October, 
however, his squadron was so severely damaged by a hurricane 
that he was forced to leave for Bombay. Before he could return 
in the following year, de Suffren had driven British commerce 
out of the Bay of Bengal and had nearly succeeded in block- 
ading Calcutta. Moreover, while the struggle between de 
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Suffren and Hughes was in progress, the French Arrogant and 
the British Victorious fought an action after which the former 
put into Mergui to refit while her rival had to go to Bombay, 

As soon as the Treaty of Versailles was signed, therefore 
Hastings himself began to take positive action. Achin, Rhio, 
the Andamans and the Nicobars all came under review as 
possible sites for an eastern harbour. In 1784 a second agent, 
Kinloch, was sent to Achin, while another, Forrest, went to 
Rhio. But the sultan of Achin was as hostile as ever, and re. 
fused outright to consider the British proposals. Meanwhile the 
Dutch, thoroughly alarmed by their naval weakness vis-a-vis 
the British in the ‘Fourth English War’, were engaged upona 
series of efforts to restore their supremacy in Indonesian waters, 
Forrest therefore was forestalled at Rhio by Van Braam’s 
squadron, which forced its sultan to accept Dutch control. 

It was at this juncture that Light came forward with his 
suggestion of Penang. It was only a week’s sail from the 
Coromandel Coast, and had the advantage over Junkceylon 
of being closer to the straits of Malacca. This time he carried 
his point. But the directors, in sanctioning the occupation of 
the island, did not regard it as a solution of the naval question. 
To them it was a move towards breaking the Dutch monopoly, 
of helping Malay rulers to resist ‘Dutch attempts to enslave 
them’ and of securing the greater safety of the China shipping. 
Naval opinion for another ten years considered the Andamans 
preferable as a base. It was only when Britain became involved 
in war with Revolutionary France that it changed in favour of 
Penang. The French invasion of the Netherlands and the issue 
of the ‘Kew Letters’ of February 1795* led to the British 
occupation of a large number of Dutch forts and factories, 
including those on the west coast of Sumatra, Malacca, 
Amboyna and Banda. Penang and Bencoolen were used as 
bases for the naval expeditions carrying out these operations. 
And when in 1797 it was decided to send an expedition com- 
manded by Colonel Arthur Wellesley to destroy Spanish 
shipping at Manila in the Philippines Penang was its rendezvous. 
Wellesley himself sent a highly favourable report on the place 
to the government of India. Every effort was made to divert 


* For the ‘Kew Letters’ of 1795 see D. G. E. Hall, History of South-East 
Asia, p. 281. 
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the trade of captured Malacca to Penang, and in 1800 in order 
to develop its harbour, the territory opposite to it on the main- 
land was purchased from the sultan of Kedah and became 
Province Wellesley. The height of the boom period in the 
hopes cherished for it was reached in 1805 when it became a 
fourth Indian presidency. 

Then came gradual disillusion. Raffles, who arrived there as 
assistant secretary in September 1805, was not long in real- 
ising that it lay too far to the west of the Archipelago ever to 
become a great trading centre for the islands. The pirate- 
infested waters of the straits were a grave deterrent to native 
shipping, while so far as the Dutch empire was concerned, 
Penang was ‘outside the gates’. Malacca lay in the narrowest 
part of the straits, and in 1808, when he visited the city, he 
was shocked by the efforts that were being made to destroy it 
as an emporium in favour of Penang. As a naval base also 
Penang was a disappointment: dockyards could not be built 
there and there was no suitable local timber. So that although 
in 1811 it was used as the rendezvous for Lord Minto’s great 
expedition, which conquered Java, the plan for making it a 
naval station was abandoned in the following year. 

By that time Raffles as lieutenant governor of Java and its 
dependencies was already at work on a scheme which envisaged 
the permanent substitution of British for Dutch rule through- 
out those regions. When later this had to be scrapped because 
of the decision of the home government to restore the Nether- 
lands Indies to the new kingdom of the United Netherlands, 
and the disappointed empire-builder was relegated to Ben- 
coolen, the fresh scheme which began to take shape in his 
fertile brain envisaged the acquisition of a station that should 
be ‘inside the gates’. Raffles, however, was not the only one 
cherishing such an idea. When in 1803 the British handed back 
the Moluccas to Holland under the Treaty of Amiens, Lord 
Wellesley, the governor-general of India, had placed R. J. Far- 
quhar, the British resident in Amboina, in charge of an ex- 
pedition to resettle Balambangan. Farquhar proceeded to 
draft an outline scheme involving the fortification of Balam- 
bangan and the formation of a network of treaties with all the 
tulers of the Archipelago. But to his intense chagrin the court 
of directors ordered the abandonment of the settlement. 
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When the decision was made to restore the Dutch empire, 
Farquhar, then resident at Malacca, was casting his eye on the 
west coast of Borneo. He was unlucky, for the Dutch, getting 
wind of his intentions, forestalled him at Pontianak, and a 
visit to Rhio produced no results. That was in 1818. In that 
same year Raffles visited Calcutta and won over the marquess 
of Hastings to his plan to establish ‘ a station beyond Malacca, 
such as may command the southern entrance to those Straits’, 
Rhio was his first choice, but on arrival at Penang he found 
that the Dutch had forestalled him, just as in 1784 they had 
forestalled Warren Hastings’ agent Forrest. This time, how. 
ever, they were outwitted by their opponent, for, after brief 
examinations of the Carimon Islands, at the southern end of the 
Straits, and Siak on the coast of Sumatra, both of which were 
found to be unsuitable, Raffles and Farquhar ‘either by accident 
or design’* landed on the island of Singapore. Here was the 
ideal site for their purpose. On 29 January 1819 Raffles 
hoisted the British flag there. It was a far better site in every 
way than Rhio. ‘What Malta is in the West, that may Singa- 
pore become in the East’, he wrote home. _D.G. E. Hatt! 


‘Sir Frank Swettenham, British Malaya, p. 66. 
* Dr D. G. E. Hall, M.A., D. Litt., is professor of the History of South-east 
Asia at the School of Oriental and African Studies in the University of London. 





THE PAPERS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON? 


By means of the sort of arithmetical exercise in which 
Thomas Jefferson himself might have indulged had it been 
possible for him to possess the requisite data, I have calculated 
that he lived for 83 years and 83 days, and that therefore 
‘the midway point in this our mortal life’ was for him a day 
around the middle of December in the year 1785. Soon after 
that date the seventh volume of Dr Julian P. Boyd’s definitive 
edition of The Jefferson Papers comes to an end. It also marks 
a climacteric in the career of Thomas Jefferson, for he had 
recently achieved one of the great ambitions of his life by 
travelling to France (where he arrived as American minister- 
plenipotentiary on 3 August 1785) and taking up residence in 
Paris (where he established himself in a house in the cul-de-sac 
Taitbout on 17 October of the same year). 

During that autumn and early winter of 1785 Jefferson, given 
to moralizing about himself as he was, and sensitive though he 
was to an extraordinary degree to the passage of time and to the 
downbeat of history, does not seem to have had any feeling 
that his life’s span had reached or perhaps passed its mid-point, 
with achievements and experiences ahead of him (despite a 
17-year retirement at the end of his days) as full, and as useful 
to his fellow men, as he had already crammed into the 41 years 
that had already gone by. It is true that two of the three things 
which he asked to have mentioned on his tombstone (his 
authorship of the Declaration of Independence and of the 
Virginia Statute guaranteeing Religious Freedom) had already 
been achieved, leaving merely the foundation of the University 
of Virginia to be recorded in connexion with the second half 
of his long life, but it was only his natural modesty that left out 
of account, when he came to compose his epitaph, such things 
as his ministry to France, his secretaryship of state under 
Washington, his authorship of the Kentucky Resolutions, his 


\The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Edited by JULIAN P. BOYD, LYNAN H. 
BUTTERFIELD and MINA R. BRYAN. Princeton Univ. Press (London, Cumberlege) 
1950-1954 (in progress). Vol. i, 1760-1776, lviii + 679 pp. (illus.); vol. ii, 
Jan. 1777-June 1779, xxiv + 665 pp. (illus.); vol. iii, June 1779-Sept. 1780, 
xxiii + 672 pp. (illus.); vol. iv, Oct. 1780-Feb. 1781, xxxviii + 702 pp. (illus.); 
vol. v, Feb. 1781-May 1781, xxxv + 705 pp. (illus.); vol. vi, 21 Nay 1781- 
1 March 1784, xxxvi + 668 pp. (illus.); vol. vii, 2 March 1784-25 Feb. 1785, 
ep) + 652 pp. (illus.), $10.00 (80s.) each vol.; Index, vols. i-vi, vii + 229 pp.. 
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term as vice-president and his two terms as president of the 
United States, his organization of the Lewis and Clark ex. 
pedition and his purchase of the great Louisiana Territory, 

No wonder is it that Dr Boyd, after managing to cram the 
papers of the first half of Thomas Jefferson’s life into seven 
volumes, will be requiring nearly seven times as many more, 
bringing the total to over 50, for those of the second half, 
Already the seventh volume, running to over 650 pages of 
documents, comprehends only the period of just under one 
year stretching from 2 March 1784 to 25 February 1785, whereas 
volume i, with a comparable number of pages, stretches from his 
first surviving adolescent letter of 14 January 1760 right through 
to the end of December 1776. By that time the Declaration of 
Independence was already drafted, signed and adopted and 
the name of Thomas Jefferson was a household word, not only 
throughout the former Old Dominion of Virginia, but also the 
length and breadth of those thirteen rebellious colonies that 
now, thanks in no small measure to him, were already calling 
themselves ‘These United States’. 

Looking forward and back from this climacteric or watershed 
of December 1785 we can seek to appraise both the greatness of 
Thomas Jefferson himself, and also the magnitude of the 
achievement, and of the task still before Dr Boyd and his 
associates at the ‘Jefferson Workshop’ in Princeton. Never 
before in history—and hardly ever since—has the life of one 
man been so copiously documented. The work of collecting, 
copying and collating the Jefferson Papers has been stupendous, 
but Dr Boyd would be the first to admit that his foremost and 
most useful collaborator has been Thomas Jefferson himself. 
But for Jefferson’s ultra-methodical letter-books, and his 
meticulous account-books, kept from early manhood, through 
all the days of his long life; but for his famous letter-copying 
machines (the first was brought into use in 1784) and, above 
all, his prodigious memory, permitting him in his later years to 
fill in many gaps in the documentation of his early career, 
Dr Boyd's task would have been many times as hard, if not 
entirely impossible. 

The need for such a comprehensive new edition of Jefferson's 
papers has long been felt, especially by those scholars who have 
been forced to make do with the excellent though incomplete 
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Writings of Thomas Jefferson edited by P. L. Ford (10 volumes, 
New York, 1892-9) or with the later, more comprehensive but 
jess accurate or reliable, ‘Memorial’ edition (20 volumes, New 
York, 1903-4) of A. Lipscomb and A. E. Bligh. 

The idea of a new and definitive edition, ‘to present the 
writings and recorded actions of Thomas Jefferson as accurately 
and as completely as possible’, originated with the Thomas 
Jefferson Bicentennial Commission established in the year 1940, 
and it is to the everlasting credit of the Congress of the United 
States, in that troubled year of global war 1943, that it found 
time to pass a special act authorizing the Bicentennial Com- 
mission 

to prepare as a Congressional memorial to Thomas Jefferson a 

new edition of the Writings of Thomas Jefferson, including addit- 

jonal material and unpublished manuscripts preserved in the 


Library of Congress and elsewhere at a cost not to exceed $15,000 
for the preparation of the manuscript. 


The Commission then persuaded Princeton University (where 
Dr Boyd was then chief librarian) to sponsor the new edition 
of Jefferson’s papers, and the New York Times Newspaper 


Company offered the munificent subvention of an additional 
$200,000 to enable the task to be completed on an adequate 
scale and with the utmost degree of scholarly completeness. 
Seldom has an organ of the press been in a position so hand- 
somely to repay a debt to one who did so much in his lifetime 
to establish and preserve the right of freedom of expression 
for Americans and for mankind, and who believed that the 
press ‘is the best instrument for enlightening the mind of man, 
and improving him as a rational, moral and social being’. This 
subvention of $200,000, say the editors in their acknowledge~ 
ments, ‘was both generous and, quite literally, indispensable’. 

Dr Boyd and his associates had to solve many problems and 
make many important decisions before they could even publish 
the first volume of The Jefferson Papers. Among other things, 
for example, a method of transcribing, collating and annotat- 
ing their documents had to be devised that would avoid 
pedantry and yet maintain a high standard of scholarship. They 
have succeeded admirably in their task. Footnotes have been 
abandoned in favour of notes at the end of each important 
document, which follow a uniform scheme, giving the location 
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of the original and its variants, explaining briefly the circum. 
stances in which it was written, and listing the alterations 
made in the manuscript and the most significant variations 
between different versions of it. Where a document is printed 
in a language other than English a summary translation of its 
contents into English is given. This seems to be a great im. 
provement upon the more commonly-encountered system of 
‘bottom-heavy’ pages, so weighed down with critical apparatus 
that only a few lines of the text of each document appears 
upon each. Easy differentiation between text and notes is 
maintained by employing different sizes of type, and the 
volumes are beautifully and clearly printed—using an adapt- 
ation of a fount admired and recommended by Jefferson 
himself. This indicates the loving care that the Princeton 
Press has lavished upon a task which it obviously regards as 
a public trust rather than an ordinary publishing venture. The 
best tribute one can pay to the printing and binding and 
general appearance of the series is to say that all would u- 
doubtedly have delighted the eye and warmed the heart of that 
discerning and exacting bibliophile Thomas Jefferson himself. 


On 19 August 1771 he had sent to Robert Skipworth, in reply 
to the latter’s request, a ‘List of Books for a Private Library’. 
At the end of the list he wrote* 


These books if bound quite plain will cost the prices affixed 
to this catalogue. If bound elegantly, gilt, lettered, and marbled 
on the leaves, they will cost 20 p.cent more. If bound by Bum- 
garden in fine Marbled bindings, they will cost 50 p.cent more. 
Every serious student of the Papers of Thomas Jefferson 
should read carefully the explanation of the ‘Editorial Method’ 
on pages xxv-xxxviii of volume i. Not only is this explanation 
needed if the best scholarly use is to be made of the collection, 
but it serves as a valuable model and guide to those who, as 
editors, may be confronted with similar tasks, even if ona 
much more modest scale. The improvement upon the editorial 
method of P. L. Ford, good as that was in its day, is very 
striking if one compares the texts of almost any document 
appearing in both editions. 

To begin with, photofacsimiles of ‘every known copy of 
every Jefferson document’ were made, and assembled at 

* The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, i, 81. 
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Princeton, and the entire file will eventually be deposited in 
the Library of Congress. This gave inestimable advantages to 
the editors, and will permit meticulous Jefferson scholars in 
future days to verify transcriptions or obtain full texts of 
summarised documents from one central repository, instead of 
having to travel through thirty-eight states of the Union and 
the District of Columbia and many foreign countries, including 
Australia, France, Great Britain, Holland, Switzerland and 
Italy. The close comparison this method has permitted has 
yielded spectacular results, for the slips made by Jefferson and 
his correspondents, the mistakes of clerks, the inefficiency of 
the ‘letterpress’ copying method he used until the year 1804, 
the faulty decoding of letters in cypher, the decay of paper 
and the fading of ink, had often left extremely corrupt texts to 
previous editors. Sometimes, of course, comparison was not 
posible and then the old type of brain-flogging editorial 
ingenuity had to be fallen back upon, as in the case of the ex- 
tremely interesting long letter from Thomas Jefferson to 
Patrick Henry (then governor of Virginia) dated 27 March 
1779, on the subject of the housing and provisioning of the 
‘Convention Troops’ captured with Burgoyne at Saratoga who 
were at that time quartered in Albemarle County, Virginia, 
close to Monticello. This letter survives today only in the form 
of the original draft and a fragmentary fair copy in Jefferson’s 
handwriting and the draft ‘is one of the most difficult texts to 
decipher in the whole body of T. J.’s papers’. The page of this 
draft reproduced in facsimile facing page 209 of volume ii gives 
some idea of the difficulties involved. We should be extremely 
grateful for the text that Dr Boyd now gives us of one of 
Jefferson’s most eloquent and incisively written letters. 
Nobody would have cared to miss, on account of illegibility or 
interlining, such a gem as: 

If the troops could be fed upon long letters I believe the 
gentleman at the head of that department in this country would 
be the best commissary upon eve 
The plan to be followed in publishing the successive volumes 

of the Papers of Thomas Jefferson is carefully explained in the 


. xxii, (In this and the subsequent references to the seven volumes 
- oa the title of the series is omitted.) 


* ii, 239, 
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section of volume i entitled ‘General View of the Work’,? ang 
the Foreword to each additional volume gives further details 
of this plan. By contemplating the first seven volumes together 
one is able to judge to some extent how the master-plan is 
working out. 

The intention was to publish the Papers of Thomas Jefferson 
in two series, the first organized chronologically and the second 
topically. The first series was to consist of letters by and to 
Jefferson (in full, in summary, or in a record entry if no text 
survived) and was estimated to run to 19,000 letters written 
by Jefferson (of which one-third had previously been published 
in one form or another) and over 30,000 letters written to him 
by other persons (of which not one-fifteenth had appeared in 
print). Beside letters, this chronological series was to contain 
messages, speeches, reports, bills and other documents written 
by Jefferson or having a direct relationship with him, and would 
fill four-fifths, or some forty or more volumes, of the whole 
edition. The second series would constitute the remaining 
one-fifth of the volumes and would include longer compositions 
from the pen of Jefferson, such as the Autobiography and the 
Notes on Virginia ; his legal papers, his architectural and other 
drawings, maps, surveys, and land papers; his account books; 
his Farm Book and Garden Book; his literary and linguistic 
papers; and documents relating to the University of Virginia. 
The whole was to be topped off with a volume containing a bio- 
graphical register of Jefferson’s correspondents and a chron- 
ology and itinerary of Jefferson’s life and travels, and by an 
index volume or volumes. 

This ‘grand design’ presents some noteworthy features, the 
most important of which is the decision to separate the shorter 
papers and documents composed by Thomas Jefferson from his 
more sustained compositions and from his journals and account 
books. In some cases this was the only practicable decision, 
but in others it has led to slightly awkward results. For 
instance, we presumably will have to wait until after volume xl 
for the full newly edited text of Notes on the State of Virginia, 
yet Jefferson started assembling these Notes in the year 1780, 
completed them in 1782, and first published them early in 1785, 
and a considerable correspondence concerning their production 


"i, pp. vii-xx. 
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has therefore already been printed in volumes iv-vii of the first 
gies. It would have been extremely convenient to be able to 
consult Dr Boyd’s edition of the Notes while reading through 
the correspondence for these years. Similar, though lesser, 
inconveniences may arise from having to wait for the Farm 
Book and the Garden Book, and one reader at least would have 
welcomed the publication early in the series of the unique 
letter books (or ‘Epistulatory Register’) and account books 
of Thomas Jefferson in their original form. Could not Dr Boyd 
and his associates have contemplated a simultaneous publi- 
cation of the two series, so that the Notes on Virginia and the 
Leer Books, for instance, could have been available much 
sooner? Failing that, volumes of the two series might have 
appeared alternately until the shorter ‘topical series’ had been 
completed. 

These are perhaps counsels of perfection, and it may be that 
Dr Boyd and his staff encountered technical difficulties which 
precluded anything but the straightforward publication and 
completion of the chronological series before the second series 
could be started. There are, after all, other editions of Notes 
om Virginia and of most of the other longer compositions, 
though no doubt all of these will be supplanted by Dr Boyd’s, 
when eventually these appear. 

In fact, the strictly chronological scheme of the first series 
of volumes has already been departed from to a marked degree 
in some of those at present under consideration, and in my 
opinion this was for the best of reasons. For instance, in 
volume ii the correspondence of Thomas Jefferson between 
2 January 1777 and 18 June 1779 (the period spanned by that 
particular volume) takes up only the first 301 out of its 665 
pages. More than half of the volume (pp. 305-657) is occupied 
by a lengthy special treatment of ‘The Revisal of the Laws, 
1776-1786’, which includes the drafts of no fewer than 126 bills 
drawn up either by Jefferson or by the committee of revisors 
of the state of Virginia, of which he was a leading member. 
As ‘no complete publication or reproduction of the Report of the 
Committee of Revisors has been made available heretofore’,® the 
second half of volume ii is of the utmost significance to students 
of legal history, while it is well known that Jefferson himself 

* ii, 305, 
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regarded his part in the revision of the laws of Virginia as on 
of his most important achievements. 

When volume iii is reached the chronological scheme along 
the pattern of volume i is reverted to, and the correspondence 
(covering from 18 June 1779 to 29 September 1780) continues 
to its very last page. The few documents in this volume which 
are not letters to or from Jefferson (such as the text of a ‘Bill 
for Establishing a Manufactory of Arms and Extending Navi 
gation through the Falls of James River’ of 30 October 1779, 
occupying 16 pages) are embedded in the chronological scheme 
under the dates of their emission, as had been done in volumei, 
with several considerably longer ‘non-epistolatory’ documents 
or sets of related documents (such as the various drafts and 
stages of the Declaration of Independence, occupying, with an 
editorial note, 20 pages® and of the ‘Declaration of the Cause 
and Necessity for Taking up Arms’, occupying 32 pages*®), 

Volume iv (covering from 1 October 1780 to 24 February 
1781, or less than five months for the 702 pages—observe how 
the scale is growing) also maintains the chronological scheme 
throughout, as does also volume v (25 February to 20 May 
1781—705 pages for under three months) apart from a 35 page 
appendix ; but volume vi (21 May 1781 to 1 March 1784) requires 
only 570 pages for two and three quarter years of correspondence 
and devotes its last hundred pages to a series of longer docu- 
ments concerned mainly with the government of the North 
western Territory and with Virginia's claims thereto. Jefferson 
had ceased to be governor of Virginia on 3 June 1781, after 
which date his correspondence becomes very much less volum- 
inous until his re-emergence into public life at the end of 1782 
Volume vii again manages to keep up the chronological sequence 
until its very last page, requiring 652 pages for just on twelve 
months—2 March 1784 to 25 February 1785). Volume iii has 
therefore seen the only major deviation from the announced 
chronological plan out of the first seven volumes published 


* * * * * 


How far does the publication of the first seven volumes of 
The Jefferson Papers throw fresh light on the life and times of 
their subject during the years 1743 to 1785? The short answe 


*i, 413-33, i, 187-219, 
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must be that we learn much more that is new about his times 
than about his life. There are several reasons for this, arising 
in part from Jefferson’s own habits of mind, in part from the 
circumstances of his day, and in part from the zeal of previous 
Jefferson investigators. The present editors of The Jefferson 
Papers are in no way responsible for the relatively meagre 
additions that these seven volumes make to our knowledge of 
Jefferson the man, or of his domestic life and innermost thoughts. 
They have combed every likely and unlikely repository of new 
material and it is difficult to imagine that there is now much 
more to be found. They, like all previous collectors and editors 
of Jeffersoniana, have been frustrated and thwarted by two 
limiting factors. The first of these is the disastrous fire at 
Jefierson’s birthplace and residence, Shadwell, in February 
1770, which, in his twenty-eighth year, destroyed his library 
and nearly all his papers, including even the legal briefs he was 
currently working on. The second is his decision after his 
wife's tragic early death in September 1782, to destroy every 
letter and document appertaining to their joint lives—which 
he did with such thoroughness that only one letter from 
Martha Wayles Jefferson (a purely formal one addressed to 
Mrs. James Madison!) is printed in the Papers and only one 
other very short document in her handwriting (a passage copied 
out of Tristram Shandy"*) appears in all the seven volumes. 
Nobody will ever be able to write a serious historical study of 
Martha Wayles Skelton Jefferson, or of her married life, com- 
parable to the detail and thoroughness with which, for instance, 
Abigail Adams, Dolly Madison and Mary Todd Lincoln have 
been treated. Very little of a direct nature, indeed, is known 
about her, and nearly all of that has long since been published. 

The correspondence with his wife is the only set of papers, 
public or private, that Thomas Jefferson is known ever deliber- 
ately to have destroyed. Indeed, he took extraordinary pains 
to preserve everything else. This makes the gap all the more 
apparent and poignant, for a very large number of letters must 
have passed between them during the ten years of their married 
life, ten years which included almost the whole of the War of 
Independence, Jefferson’s membership of the Continental 
Congress, and his two years as governor of Virginia, with 

¥ ili, 332. 9 vi, 196. 
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frequent and prolonged absences from home. His mari 
may be seen to have affected the bulk of Jefferson’s Papers in 
another important way, for the only periods during which he 
appears, throughout his adult life, not to have kept up his 
enormous and continuous flow of letter writing (involving at 
least a letter a day and sometimes quite a number each day) 
were the first few months of his marriage, spent in utter 
seclusion with his bride in their unfinished house on the hilltop 
at Monticello in 1772, and those of her last and fatal illness in 
1782. Jefferson was married on 1 January 1772; the Papers 
contain no letters written by him between 6 December 177} 
and 11 June 1772. Mrs Jefferson died on 6 September 1782; 
Randall, his first serious biographer, found no letters written 
by Jefferson for six months after 20 May 1782, and even Dr 
Dumas Malone, his latest, could discover none written during 
the four months ending 22 September of that year; Dr Boyd 
prints one to Benjamin Harrison, dated 7 August 1782. Only 
Jefferson’s indefatigable Account Books bridge these un- 
documented gaps in his life. Their publication in full is more 
eagerly awaited by at least one Jefferson aficionado than any- 
thing else Dr Boyd has promised for the future. 

The fire at Shadwell in 1770 may have deprived us of many 
intimate glimpses of Thomas Jefferson’s childhood, youth and 
early manhood, and while no doubt this is of considerable 
embarrassment to the more conscientious of those who may 
aspire to produce ‘psychological interpretations’ of that great 
man, it is of far less significance to serious historians and bio- 
graphers than the two long silences of his maturity and his act 
of marital piety of 1782. Jefferson himself took the effects of 
the fire at Shadwell almost in his stride, for his Account Books 
and his Commonplace Book" and Garden Book" were apparently 
preserved at the hilltop chalet at Monticello on the site of his 
projected new home. Though the fire at Shadwell helped 
Dr Boyd to get all the surviving papers of the first thirty-three 
years of Jefferson’s life into his first volume, probably less than 
one percent of the total bulk of his lifetime’s Papers were 


“G, Chinard has edited and published important sections of these in 
The Commonplace Book of Thomas Jefferson (Baltimore, 1926) and The Literary 
Bible of Thomas Jefferson (Baltimore, 1928). 

“4 See Thomas Jefferson's Garden Book, 1767-1824, annotated by E. M 
Betts (American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 1944). 
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destroyed that February night in 1770, for he had only really 
entered public life (outside purely local affairs) less than a year 
earlier, to serve his first term as a member of the Virginia house 
of burgesses. 

Jefierson’s extreme reticence where matters concerning his 

ivate life were involved is of course in striking contrast to 
his transatlantic contemporary James Boswell, the editing of 
whose unpublished papers by Professor Pottle and his associates 
at Yale is an enterprise comparable in scale and intricacy with 
Dr Boyd’s task at Princeton. But how different the two men, 
as well as the problems involved! Boswell wore his heart upon 
his sleeve, chatted to himself and his friends on paper in the 
most self-revealing way and seemed not to mind at all publicly 
acting the braggart and the popinjay, trying to wheedle a 
medal (in return for nothing at all) out of a German princeling 
or wangling interviews with Rousseau and Voltaire by methods 
of the most barefaced effrontery. He knew, too, that he was 
no hero to his valet and went out of his way to prove it,45 and 
he retailed with breath-taking candour all the details of his 
amours, successful and unsuccessful, wherever he went. Jeffer- 
son, a modest, prudent and slightly prudish man, allowed 
himself a certain amount of skittishness in a few early letters 
written to his college intimates, but that was all, and his 
pursuit of Elizabeth Moore Walker, wife of his friend Jack 
Walker, receives no mention whatsoever in these volumes, 
despite the fact that it was alleged (by Walker) to have per- 
sisted for eleven years, from 1768 to 1779, and was the subject 
of the embarrassed admission by Jefferson himself (many years 
later, while president of the United States, in reply to public 
accusations concerning the affair) that ‘When young and single 
loffered love to a handsome lady. I acknowledge its incorrect- 
ness... "1 Jefferson’s biographers appear to have been, on the 
whole, even more embarrassed by this skeleton in his cupboard 
than he was by its disclosure by Callendar in 1802, but Dr Boyd 
has been able to unearth no additional information that would 
help either to bury it or to clothe its bare bones. Dr Malone's 
Appendix” still remains the last word, though in it he is 


™ Boswell in Holland, 1763-1764, edit, Frederick A. Pottle (New Haven 
and London, 1952) pp. 282-4, 

See Appendix ili (p. 448) to Dumas Malone's Jefferson the Virginian 
(New York and London, 1948). 1 Ibid, 
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(unconsciously no doubt) rather less gallant to the memory of 
the lady involved than was Jefferson himself. After mention. 
ing the virtual certainty that Jefferson ‘gave to Walker a 
statement wholly exculpating the lady from blame’, Dr Malone 
adds, with apparent ingenuousness: ‘As a gentleman he could 
do no less’, and thus leaves the matter very much in the air, 
Indeed, these first seven volumes of The Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson modify only to the very slightest degree the picture 
drawn of him, and his private life, up to 1785 by his best and 
most recent biographers, such as Dumas Malone,!® Claude 
Bowers,?* and Marie Kimball.2° Fresh details serve to round 
out even further and to add polish to an already well-rounded 
picture, but they do not materially alter its shape. One would 
not, for instance, willingly be without Jefferson’s appeal to 
James MacPhearson, through an intermediary, for copies of 
the Gaelic originals of the Ossianic poems, and for the latter's 
polite but delightfully evasive reply ;# or his 16-point question- 
naire concerning the North American Moose, and (in particular) 
John McDuffie’s replies thereto ;** or his essay (illustrated) on 
balloons and ballooning.** Nevertheless, these are hardly 
world-shaking as contributions to the corpus of Jeffersoniana, 


* * * * * 


When one turns, finally, to the contribution of these seven 
volumes to our understanding of Jefferson’s public and official 
life, and of the times that stirred men’s souls in which he lived, 
the tally is very different. Here Dr Boyd’s great work enor- 
mously deepens and broadens our knowledge, and scholars for 
a long time to come will use it as an indispensable quarry. 
The two troubled and unhappy years of Jefferson’s governor- 
ship of Virginia are documented here as never before—one 
whole volume™ being devoted to the three critical months of 
March, April and May 1781; the magnitude of his work asa 
drafter of laws for Virginia has never before been so completely 
clarified - Dr Boyd rightly characterises Jefferson as ‘a veritable 
legislative drafting bureau’ ;** the details of the negotiation of 

46 Dumas Malone, op. cit. 

19 Claude G. Bowers, The Young Jefferson, 1743-1789 ream 1945). 

*® Marie Kimball, Jefferson: The Road to Glory, 1743-1776 (New York, 
1943) and Jefferson: War ond Peace, 1776-1784 (New York, 1947). 


§, 96-101. * vii, 23-4, 
* In a letter to Philip Turpin, first printed in vii, 134-7. “vy, passim, 
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treaties of amity and commerce between the United States and 
various countries in Europe up to 25 February 1785 (at which 
date volume vii comes to its end) have never been so meticul- 
ously recorded, nor Jefferson’s leading part in these negotiations 
so well brought out.** 

These are only three of many topics of major importance 
upon which the first seven volumes of The Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson throw much additional light. The remaining volumes 
will undoubtedly continue to shed more and more light on his 
life and times, and historians can anticipate the pleasure, for 
anumber of years to come, of opening each new volume that is 
published with a thrill of anticipation, and of turning its 
handsomely designed and beautifully printed pages (enhanced 
by extremely well-chosen and splendidly reproduced illustra- 
tions from contemporary documents and prints) with the 
certainty that they will find among them something that is 
new, much that is better collated than ever before, and nothing 
that is not checked, double-checked and re-checked with the 
most admirable thoroughness. This is truly an impressive 
and a monumental work. 

jJoun A. Hawcoop?? 


ian ii, 305 ff. Several of his bills and drafts are therein printed for the first 


* vii, assim. 
"Dr J. A. Hawgood, M.A., Ph.D., D.Lit., is professor of modern history 
and government in the University of Birmingham. 





THE ABOLITION OF SUTTEE IN BENGAL 


In undertaking, in 1829, the immediate and total prohibj- 
tion of suttee in the Bengal presidency, Lord William Bentinck 
acted in defiance of the principle of non-interference in matters 
affecting the religion and customs of the people of India, and 
of the example and precept of his predecessors in office. On the 
surface, Bentinck appeared to be running the risk, for the sake 
of a measure solely humanitarian in nature, not only of en. 
dangering the security of the British regime, but also of bring. 
ing on himself severe personal humiliation should his action 
prove to have been unwise. In 1807 Bentinck had been dis. 
missed from the governorship of Madras, in circumstances 
which reflected on his reputation, on the ostensible grounds 
that he did not sufficiently appreciate the need for extreme 
circumspection in matters involving the religious beliefs and 
practices of the people of India. The humiliation of this dis- 
missal Bentinck felt acutely; yet in 1829 he appeared to be 
courting a repetition of his earlier experience by adopting 
towards suttee a policy which his predecessors could contem- 
plate only with alarm. The deterrents to the adoption by 
Bentinck of a policy of prohibition appear so great that only the 
strongest sense of moral responsibility, or an almost absolute 
conviction of the safety of the measure, could overcome them. 

Bentinck came to India resolved to undertake at once an 
investigation of the problem of suttee in order to ascertain 
whether abolition was practicable.1 His predisposition in 
favour of abolition arose from his attachment to Utilitarian 
principles,? and was buttressed by a sense of responsibility, 
not only to the people of India, but also to what he regarded 
as ‘enlightened’ opinion in Britain. It may be argued, in fact, 
that Bentinck’s fear of the consequences to himself of in- 
judicious interference with suttee was offset by a desire to 
retain the respect and good-will of those in Britain whose 
opinion he valued most highly. His examination of the problem, 
however, convinced him that no danger of any consequence need 
be feared from the adoption of a policy of outright prohibition. 


1 Bentinck to William Astell, 12 January 1829, Bentinck Papers. 

* See T. G. P. Spear, ‘Lord William Bentinck’, Journal of Indian History, 
xix (1940), 102; Jeremy Bentham, Works (Bowring’s edition), x, 577, 591; 
A. Bain, James Mill, passim. 
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The policy in force before the prohibition of suttee in 1829 
was based on the doctrine of non-interference with religious 
customs. Since 1812, however, the government of Bengal had 
sought to regulate the practice in accordance with the supposed 
pronouncements of the Sastras regarding suttee. The govern- 
ment, that is, would rigidly refrain from interfering with any 
practice which possessed religious sanction; but at the same 
time would seek to confine the practice of suttee within the 
limits authorized by the Hindu religion. Investigation of the 
Sasiras revealed the existence of many restrictions on the 
performance of the rite. Coercion in any form was forbidden; 
extreme youth, pregnancy, the possession of young children, 
created specific disabilities with regard to submission to the 
rite, and many other pronouncements severely limited the 
scope of the practice, were the words of the Saséras strictly 
adhered to. The government, therefore, sought to eliminate 
practices not sanctioned by Hindu law by instructing magistrates 
to prevent, by persuasion if possible, any violation of the rules 
contained in the Sastras. It was hoped that in this way the 
prevalence of suttee would be at least considerably reduced, 
and that in course of time the practice might die out altogether. 
All that was necessary, it appeared, was to augment from time 
to time the rules regarding suttee, as increasing knowledge of 
the Sasiras revealed additional prohibitions, and to improve 
the procedure for enforcing the rules.* 

In 1819, however, the judges of the chief criminal court, the 
nizamat adalat, put forward a suggestion that the policy in force 
might have tended to increase, rather than to diminish, the 
prevalence of suttee, by publicizing the practice and giving it 
the appearance of having official approval. Statistics compiled 
in accordance with measures introduced in 1812 showed that 
since 1815 there had been a progressive increase in the number 
of suttees in the Bengal presidency.‘ The mnizamat adalat 
declared that although the increase could in part be attributed 
to greater vigilance on the part of the police in ascertaining and 
reporting suttees, and to the higher mortality rate in 1817 and 
1818 as the result of an epidemic of cholera, there must also 
exist some other factor conducing to the spread of the practice. 


*See Parliamentary Papers, 1821, xviii, and 1830, xxviii. 
* Parliamentary Papers, 1825, xxiv, 228. 
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This factor the nizamat adalat declared to be ‘a spirit of fanat. 
cism, rather inflamed than repressed by the interference of the 
public authorities’. The report of the mtzamat adalat caused 
the government to reconsider its policy. In January 1820 the 
government expressed agreement with the view of the nizamat 
adalat that strong grounds existed for supposing that the 
measures so far adopted had aggravated the evil. Though not 
at once abandoning the existing policy, the government 
declared that if, in spite of the cessation of the cholera epidemic, 
the number of suttees should continue to increase, then the 
theory advanced that the intervention of the government had 
led directly to the increase would be virtually proved. It might 
then, the government acknowledged, become necessary to 
forbid public officials to interfere in any way with the practice! 

In fact, no change in policy was effected until the abolition 
of suttee in 1829. The suttee statistics for the years following 
1818 did not enable the government to reach any firm decision 
regarding the expediency either of continuing in the existing 
policy or of abandoning altogether the attempt to diminish the 
prevalence of suttee by the enforcement of restrictive rules, 
The number of suttees reported annually did fall after 1818, 
but it never declined to the figures reported in 1815 and 1816, 
It could not, therefore, be regarded as proved that the epidemic 
of 1817 and 1818 had been solely responsible for the increase 
reported in those years, nor that the policy of the government 
had the effect of increasing rather than diminishing the number 
of suttees. The policy in force had, however, been discredited, 
and, though existing regulations continued to be applied, the 
entire problem was subjected to re-examination. 

After 1820 the opinion that suttee could safely be abolished 
began to obtain powerful advocates. There began to develop 
among the judges of the nizamat adalat a feeling, based largely 
on reports from local officers, that suttee could safely be 
prohibited altogether. In 1818 W. Ewer, then acting superin- 
tendent of police for the Lower Provinces, had suggested that 
abolition might be practicable,* and his opinion was supported 
by many of the magistrates under his supervision. Among the 
judges of the Calcutta court of circuit there existed a minority 


§ Ibid., 1821, xviii, 515-16. * Ibid., 1821, xviii, 536. 
* Ibid., 1825, xxiv, 228. § Ibid., 1821, xviii, 522. 
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opinion that the prohibition of suttee would not embarrass 
the government. On the basis of the evidence obtained 
during the previous few years three of the judges of the nizamat 
adalat proposed, in 1821, that steps be taken to abolish suttee, 
though they differed in their method of approach.?® 

The government, however, rejected all suggestions which 
contemplated prohibition in any form. ‘The Governor-general 
in Council’, declared a resolution of 1821, 


... is of opinion that the authoritative interposition of govern- 
ment, with a view to abolish the rite of suttee, ... would not 
only fail of success, but would tend to excite a spirit of fanaticism, 
ad eventually to produce very injurious consequences. 


The government chose to regard the reduction in the number 
of suttees since 1818 as an indication that the rules in force 
were beginning to achieve the result hoped for, and adopted 
the theory that the progress of education and enlightenment 
among the people of India would of itself lead to the voluntary 
abandonment of the practice, first by the higher classes, and 
intime, through their example, by the entire Hindu community. 

Between 1821 and 1829 the fear of popular disturbances if 
suttee were abolished took the more specific form of a fear of 
revolt in the Bengal army. Lord Hastings assumed that 
because the sepoys were of high caste they must be strongly 
attached to the practice, and he believed that to attempt to 
abolish it without their concurrence would be extremely 
dangerous. Though he considered his own remarkable influence 
with the sepoys to be strong enough to gain their acquiescence 
he did not make use of it, and he clearly felt that any attempt 
to abolish suttee by anyone with less prestige in the army, 
would meet with disaster. 

The attitude towards suttee of Amherst, who became governor- 
general in 1823, was based on this fear of disaffection in the 
amy if a policy of prohibition were adopted, and on a belief 
that the progress of education among the people of India 
would lead to the disappearance of the practice within a com- 
paratively short time. Soon after he had assumed office it was 
suggested to Amherst by the court of directors that it might 

* Ibid. 537. 1° Ibid., 1823, xvii, 219-20. 4 Ibid., 220-1. 


4 Bengal Criminal Judicial Consultations (Lower Provinces), 4 December 
1829, Part i, no. 10, pp. 24-5. [Cited hereafter as B.C.J.C. (L.P.)). 
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now be possible to abolish suttee with safety, though the matte 
was left entirely to his discretion.'* At the same time Amhery 
received from the mtzamat adalat a much stronger suggestion 
that abolition might now be perfectly practicable, when thre 
of the judges put forward opinions in favour of the immediate 
outright prohibition of the practice, while a fourth, though 
believing prohibition to be practicable, advocated an indirect 
approach through the action of magistrates. The govem. 
ment, however, felt that the danger of arousing disaffection 
in the army forbade the adoption of any new policy towards 
suttee, especially as at that time the army was engaged in 
hostilities in Burma, and pointed out that no attempt had yet 
been made to ascertain the probable reaction of the sepoys to 
abolition. As another sound reason for inaction in the matter, 
Amherst put forward the view that a scrupulous regard for 
religious beliefs and customs was especially advisable when 
schemes for the development of education were being intro 
duced; suspicion of the government’s purposes aroused by 
further interference with suttee might seriously jeopardize th 
success of any attempt to introduce western ideas into India 
Moreover, Amherst maintained, a corollary of educational 
progress would be the voluntary abandonment of suttee."* 

For the remainder of his period of office Amherst adhered to 
his determination to take no step towards the abolition of 
suttee, but to rely on the progress of enlightenment, and on 
the enforcement of the existing rules, to achieve ultimately 
the voluntary abandonment of the practice. 


‘I must frankly confess...’ he wrote ‘that I am inclined to 
recommend our trusting to the progress now making in the 
diffusion of knowledge amongst the natives, for the cae 
suppression of this detestable superstition. I cannot believe it 
possible, that the burning or burying alive of widows will long 
survive the advancement which every year brings with it i 
useful and rational learning.’!’ 


For the negative attitude adopted during the regime of Am- 
herst, the governor-general himself was almost solely 
sponsible. Other members of the supreme council, though 
cautious in their approach to the question, believed thi 


a, Partiamentary Papers, 1824, xxiii, 355. M4 Ibid., 1825, xxiv, 3774. 
4 Ibid., 383-4 Ibid., 236-8. 47 Ibid., 1830, xxviii, 15 
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itive measures should be taken to suppress the practice, 
and the judges of the mizamat adalat, reflecting to a large 
extent the opinions of magistrates and other local officials, 
continued to urge on the government the expediency of total 
prohibition. 

The judges of the tzamat adalat who favoured prohibition 
sought to convince the governor-general that disaffection in the 
amy would not thereby be stimulated. Courtenay Smith, the 
most vigorous advocate of prohibition, reaffirmed, in 1826, 
views he had previously expressed, and added his conviction 
that there would be no disturbance in the army were suttee 
prohibited. 

‘The Mahomedan soldier’, he wrote, ‘is not concerned in the 
question, and the Hindoo soldier cares for nothing but loss of 
caste or loss of pay, neither of which consequences would follow 
the abolition of the rite of suttee.’!® 

A. Ross, in urging total abolition, pointed out that the regular 
corps of the army were recruited in Behar, Benares, Oudh and 
the Western Provinces, where suttee was much less prevalent 
than in the Lower Provinces, and declared that in any case 
‘un enactment prohibiting the sacrifice of suttee would be 
regarded by the native army with nearly total indifference, 
as the civil enactments of the government generally are’.!* 
Without directly urging immediate and outright abolition the 
sizamat adalat, in transmitting to the government the Suttee 
Report for 1825, expressed the view that the policy in force 
had failed altogether to achieve its purpose, and that if the 
prevalence of suttee was to be diminished the only alternative 
to absolute prohibition was a policy of complete non-inter- 
ference, *° 

The views of the judges of the nizamat adalat did not carry 
sufficient weight to induce Amherst to modify his policy. Nor 
was he influenced by the development among members of the 
supreme council of an attitude favourable to the introduction 
of measures designed to accelerate progress towards the 
ultimate disappearance of suttee. In January 1827 W. B. 
Bayley expressed the opinion that the time was opportune for 
the introduction of positive, though circumspect, measures to 
achieve the elimination of suttee.*! Bayley’s caution was due 

" Tbid., 813-14. 1” Tbid., 815. * Jdid., 901. " [bid., 907. 
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to his belief that although total abolition would not arouy 
violent opposition, either in the army or elsewhere, it might 
nevertheless become a ‘rallying point’ should other circym. 
stances give rise to a spirit of disaffection. He felt, moreover, 
that the policy in force of interference with suttee by police 
officers and magistrates, in accordance with the circular orden 
and instructions issued by the government, had not only failed 
to achieve its purpose, but had increased the difficulty of a 
authoritative prohibition of suttee in the areas in which thos 
orders and instructions had been issued. The plan put forward 
by Bayley was that the first step in the abolition of suttee by 
instalments be its prohibition altogether in the areas in whic 
the circular orders and instructions had not been applied—iz, 
in the non-regulation provinces. The action taken subsequently 
in the regulation provinces would be based on the effects of 
prohibition in the non-regulation provinces. Amherst opposed 
the adoption of Bayley’s suggestion, on the grounds that mor 
harm than good might come of it, and that he preferred to rely 
on the extension of education to produce the elimination of 
suttee.** Bayley, however, persisted in his attitude, and on 
two subsequent occasions before the departure of Amherst 
he urged the adoption of these proposals. A minute of 2 
November 1827, expressly confirmed the views he had put 
forward in January and, in March 1828, he stressed his belief 
that the time was particularly opportune for the repression of 
suttee.* 

Bayley’s other colleagues on the council, Combermere, the 
commander-in-chief, and J. H. Harington, both supported his 
proposals, whilst Metcalfe—who succeeded Harington during 
1827—advocated measures which went a little beyond thos 
recommended by Bayley. Metcalfe’s reluctance to advocate 
outright prohibition throughout the territories subject to the 
Bengal government arose entirely from a fear of immediate 
disturbances in areas where suttee was most prevalent. He 
did not fear that abolition would create a latent danger 
which might reveal itself later; his unwillingness to advocate 
stronger measures was due to a belief that abolition would be 
followed at once by outbursts of hostility stimulated, not by 
the measure itself, but by ‘deliberate misinterpretations’ of the 

* Ibid., 915. * Ibid., 996, 1002. % Ibid., 910, 94 
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ultimate intentions of the government. Metcalfe, accordingly, 
supported Bayley’s cautious suggestion, though he believed it 
safe to go beyond Bayley’s initial limits by abolishing suttee 
in those areas of the regulation provinces where the practice 
was rare.** 

In view of the growing conviction that the abolition of suttee 
might be far less dangerous than had hitherto been supposed, 
Amherst might easily, had he been willing, have initiated 
positive measures designed to achieve the rapid disappearance 
of the practice. It is hard, indeed, to acquit Amherst of the 
charge of indifference towards the question. Bentinck, how- 
ever, came to India with the intention of giving the matter his 
close, immediate, and sympathetic attention.*% After Ben- 
tinck’s arrival in India, the nizamat adalat continued to urge 
the outright prohibition of suttee. In 1828 four of the five 
judges expressed strongly the opinion that its immediate 
abolition could be accomplished without danger,?’ and in 1829 
the judges were unanimous*® ‘that the practice of suttee may 
be prohibited without danger, and that it should be pro- 
hibited’.*® But though various judges of the mizamat adalat 
had asserted their conviction that abolition would not lead to 
disaffection in the army, no steps had yet been taken to satisfy 
Amherst’s implied condition of prohibition by ascertaining, 
from those best qualified to judge, the attitude of the sepoys 
towards abolition. To fill this gap in the information available 
to the government, Bentinck sent to fifty-seven carefully 
chosen officers*® a circular enquiry requesting their opinion ‘ 
of the effect abolition would have on the minds of the sepoys. 
The replies to the enquiry indicated strongly that the fear of 
disaffection in the atmy if suttee were abolished had been 
greatly exaggerated. Twenty-eight of the fifty-three officers 
who replied saw no reason why suttee could not at once be 
prohibited. Of those who opposed direct prohibition by action 
of the government, eight favoured gradual suppression by the 
action of the magistrates and other public officials, mainly on 
the grounds that while in itself open prohibition would not 
cause serious disaffection, it might give rise to suspicion of the 


“ Ibid., 996-7. Supra, n. 1, ”, 2. 
" B.C.J.C. (L.P.), 4 December 1829, part i, no. 10, p. 17. 
" Ibid 8 Jbid., no. 9, p, 489. 
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government’s ultimate purposes. On the grounds that to create 
in any way the impression that the government was seeking to 
abolish suttee would provide agitators with dangerous propa. 
ganda, twelve of the officers, while favourable to abolition, wer 
anxious to prevent any direct and avowed official authority 
being given to public officials to take steps to eliminate suttee, 
and on the grounds that abolition would lead to trouble in the 
army, five officers opposed interference of any kind with the 
practice. The enquiry revealed that suttee was rarely practiced 
by the sepoys, who were recruited mainly from the Westem 
Provinces, where it was far less prevalent than in the Lower 
Provinces. It was, moreover, clearly shown in the replies to 
Bentinck’s enquiry, that whatever might be the ultimate effects 
of prohibition, the general opinion was that no immediate 
danger need be feared.*4 

A contemporary critic of Bentinck held that he deserved 
very little credit for the abolition of suttee, since every English- 
man in India at that time desired abolition and three out of 
four considered it to be perfectly safe.*? Bentinck himself 
justified his action on the grounds that he had behind him the 
overwhelming support of informed observers, and that he was 
simply following the tide of public opinion.** The ‘informed 
observers’ to whose opinions Bentinck attached the greatest 
weight were the judges of the nizamat adalat, the superinten- 
dents of police for both the Upper and Lower Provinces, and 
the officers of whom enquiry had been made concerning the 
effect abolition would have on the stpoys.** The superinten- 
dent of police for the Upper Provinces was W. Ewer, who for 
many years had been a strong advocate of total, immediate 
and public prohibition of suttee. Bentinck discussed the matter 
at length with Ewer, and seems to have been impressed pro- 
foundly by his opinions.*® 

Of the arguments in favour of abolition, Bentinck attached 
greatest importance to those based on actual experience. That 
abolition could be carried out without danger he held to be 
proved by the successful prohibition of the practice in various 

* BC.J.C.(L.P.), 4 December 1829, parts i and ii, no. 11, pp. 49 ff. 

% Alexander's East India Magazine, x (1835), 231-2. 

* BC.JC. (L.P.), 4 December 1829, part i, no. 10, p. 32. 


™ Ibid., pp. 17, 26. 
* Bentinck to Captain Benson, 29 December 1828, Bentinck Papers. 
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localities, and by the successful intervention of public officials 
in particular instances. Suttee had been eliminated altogether 
from the limits of the jurisdiction of the supreme court at 
Calcutta; Metcalfe had successfully prohibited it in the Delhi 
Territory; in Jessore, between 1824 and 1827, it had been 
altogether eliminated by the extra-legal action of the 
magistrate; and elsewhere many suttees had been easily 
prevented by the action of police officers. There existed, 
moreover, no example of defiance of the order of a magistrate 
prohibiting a suttee. ‘How, then,’ declared Bentinck, ‘can it 
be reasonably feared that to the Government itself. . . any- 
thing bearing the semblance of resistance can be manifested ?’** 
The replies to the inquiry regarding the attitude of the sepoys 
Bentinck regarded as conclusive evidence that no discontent 
would be aroused in the army by the abolition of suttee. Only 
a few replies, he wrote, asserted that any immediate danger 
would result from abolition, most of those who opposed aboli- 
tion basing their objection on ‘a distant and undefined evil’.*” 
This fear Bentinck regarded as altogether without foundation. 
The sepoys, he believed, would not be influenced in any way 
in their attitude towards the regime by the abolition of suttee, 
provided that perfect respect continues to be paid to all their 
innocent rites and ceremonies, and provided also that a kind and 
considerate regard be continued to their worldly interests and 
comforts.** 
Bentinck was sufficiently cautious to postpone the decision for 
several months, through a ‘belief that the acute discontent 
prevalent among European officers in the army as a result of 
reductions in their allowances had affected the Indian troops, 
who had come to fear a reduction in their own pay. In view of 
this, Bentinck delayed bringing the question before the council 
until the suspicions of the sepoys had been removed.** 

In spite of apparently decisive evidence in favour of the view 
that suttee could be abolished without danger to the state, 
Bentinck ostensibly paid great attention to the views of two 
distinguished opponents of abolition. Ram Mohan Roy, in 
conversation with Bentinck, expressed the opinion that deep 


* B.C.J.C. (L.P.), 4 December 1829, part i, no. 10, p. 20. 
" Ibid:, p. 27. ** Ibid. 
“ Bentinck to William Astell, 27 September 1829, Bentinck Papers. 
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distrust of the future intentions of the government would be 
' created by an attempt at abolition by the direct order of the 
government.*® Horace Wilson, then secretary to the Hindy 
College, believed that prohibition would give rise to the sys. 
_ picion that the government intended to abandon altogether the 
principle of non-interference in matters of reiigion, and would 
create so profound a distrust of the ultimate purposes of the 
government that plans for the extension of western education 
in India would be completely disrupted.“ Bentinck admitted 
that the initial effect of abolition might be to create the im. 
pression that an attempt was being made to destroy the Hindu 
religion, but he contended that this would not give rise to any 
danger, and that in any event such an impression would be 
short-lived. Privately, Bentinck was contemptuous of the 
attitude of Wilson, whom he regarded as typical of those he 
termed disparagingly ‘speculative, reading men’. He wrote 
that Wilson would ‘argue about the feelings of a Hindoo 
peasant or soldier of this age from what he has pictured to 
himself of the ancient Gymnosophists’, and complacently 
asserted that those in close touch with the people of India soon 
realized the fallaciousness of most scholarly opinions concem- 
ing their outlook. 

Bentinck’s argument that to create suspicion of a threat to 
Hinduism would not endanger the peace of the country, was 
based on the statistical distribution of suttee and on the 
temperament of the people most addicted to the practice. 

He pointed out that of four hundred and sixty-three suttees 
reported from all parts of the Presidency in 1828, four hundred 
and twenty took place in the Lower Provinces, and of these, 
two hundred and eighty-seven occurred in the Calcutta divi 
sion. Since the population of those regions was reputed to lack 
‘ courage and vigour, and to be habitually submissive to author- 
ity, Bentinck asserted that ‘insurrection or hostile opposition 
to the will of the ruling power may be affirmed to be an im 
possible danger’. The zamindari system of the Lower Provinces 
had, he stated, the effect of minimizing still further the danger 
of open opposition, since the zamindars had a strong vested 
interest in the continuance of the British regime and exercised 


“ BC.)C.(L.P.), 4 December 1829, parti,no.10,p.12.  Ibid., pp. 11-12 
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a complete control over the mass of the people. Of the popula- 
tion of the Lower Provinces only those in the army might 
have sufficient spirit to display resentment at the measure; but 
they were too few in number to cause any embarrassment to 
the government. Bentinck admitted that had suttee been 
prevalent in the Western Provinces, ‘in the midst of a bold, 
and manly people’, he would not have been nearly so sure that 
it could be abolished with safety. But the fact that out of a 
population of twenty millions there were, in 1828, only forty- 
three suttees, seemed to Bentinck to be decisive evidence that 
among the people of the Western Provinces, whether in the 
army or not, no general feeling of hostility would be aroused 
by the prohibition of the practice. 

The evidence adduced by Bentinck satisfied him that the 
total and immediate abolition of suttee, by direct action of the 
government, could be carried out with complete safety. ‘I 
venture...’ he wrote ‘to think it completely proved that from 
the Native population nothing of extensive combination, or 
even of partial opposition, may be expected from the aboli- 
tion."* The strongest evidence, however, of Bentinck’s con- 
viction that the measure he proposed entailed no danger, is the 
certainty of personal humiliation should his judgement prove 
to have been unsound. As Bentinck himself stressed, his 
earlier experience in Madras would have been a very strong 
deterrent to any attempt to abolish suttee if any doubt existed 
of its safety. ‘Prudence and self-interest’, he wrote, would 
provide an effective check to any tendency towards impetu- 
osity,“ and this, more than any other factor, is the measure 
of Bentinck’s conviction of the ‘expediency and safety’ of 
abolition. 

Bentinck’s proposal to abolish suttee by open and direct 
action of the government obtained the support of Bayley and 
Metcalfe. Bayley, in a minute of 11 November 1829, reported 
that he had considerably modified the caution of his former 
approach to the question, and now felt that total abolition 
could be achieved without risk of inciting disaffection. Met- 
calfe similarly expressed his full concurrence in the measure 
proposed by Bentinck,“ though he also expressed apprehension 


“ BC.J.C. (L.P.), 4 December 1829, part i, no, 10, p. 12, # s6.. ». 4 
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that it might be exploited by agitators to stimulate popula 
hostility to the government. It was, however, only of the 
immediate effects of abolition that Metcalfe was at all appr. 
hensive; he regarded as devoid of foundation the theory that 
smouldering resentment might lead indirectly to disturbances 
in the distant future. He acknowledged, however, that ther 
was ‘reasonable ground to hope’ that no resistance would be 
shown to the government’s measure, and he gave his approval 
with a show of considerable enthusiasm. 

Regulation XVII, 1829, prohibited suttee altogether in 
Bengal. The practice was declared to be henceforth illegal, and 
punishable as culpable homicide by the criminal courts. Care 
was taken, however, to make the operation of the regulation 
as mild as possible. The death penalty was to be inflicted 
only in extreme cases, and could be imposed only by the 
nizamat adalat, and the procedure established to carry out the 
regulation was devised, at Bentinck’s instigation, to secure a 
uniformly lenient application of the measure.*”? The commis- 
sioners of circuit were given original jurisdiction, to the ex- 
clusion of zillah (district) magistrates, over all cases of suttee, 
and were instructed to show mildness in inflicting punishment. 
Persuasion was to remain the chief weapon against suttee; 
force was still to be applied only as a last resort.*® 

The execution of the new policy began at once, and the 
example provided by Bengal was followed, in 1830, by the 
other Presidencies, though Sir John Malcolm, the governor 
of Bombay, expressed serious doubt of the wisdom of the act.” 
Some expression of discontent as a result of the abolition of 
suttee was expected by the Bengal government. In informing 
the court of directors of the decision to prohibit the practice, 
the government, while stressing ‘the great preponderance of 
opinions’ in support of the view that suttee could be abolished 
with perfect safety, pointed out that there would be expressed 
some dissatisfaction with the measure adopted. The govem- 
ment maintained, however, that the irritation excited by the 
abolition of suttee would be short-lived, and that ‘no appre 

# Ibid., part i, no. 10, pp. 30-1; part ii, no. 21a, p. 694-6 and no. = 
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hension need be entertained of its exciting any violent opposi- 
tion or any evil consequence whatsoever’.5® The expectation 
that only a mild protest would be made proved justified. 
In January 1830 a deputation of Hindus made a formal protest » 
to Bentinck, and, at Bentinck’s suggestion, organized a 
petition to the privy council to restore suttee. The privy 
council, influenced in part at least by Ram Mohan Roy, re- 
jected the petition.*' The extent to which the abolition of 
suttee contributed to the later reaction against the western- 
ization of India cannot easily be ascertained. But during 
Bentinck’s own lifetime nothing arose to disturb his belief that 
his act was devoid of any dangerous consequence. 

GEOFFREY SEED™ 
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HISTORY TEACHING WITHIN A CONFLICT 
OF CULTURES 


In teaching History to an African people we are giving not 
only new items of information, but are presenting a wide 
of new ideas. In some cases the ideas are quite novel, beyond 
the range of the pupils’ experience ; and here the teacher's prob- 
lem is to make the new knowledge real. In other cases the 
ideas are in conflict with ideas previously held; and here the 
teacher’s problem is to understand the tensions he is creating 
and to foresee the sociological consequences of his work. The 
history teacher must understand the outlook and attitudes of 
the people he is teaching, firstly so that he can choose the his- 
torical subject-matter which will have the greatest value for 
his pupils, secondly so that he can teach this effectively. 

There is no evidence that the School Certificate syllabuses— 
which determine the content of history in African secondary 
schools—have been designed in the light of such studies of 
native peoples. One aspect only of the African’s situation has 
been regarded as relevant—his membership of the British 
Empire. The usual syllabus is the history of the British Empire 
with, perhaps, a special emphasis on the local territory. In 
teaching this subject to boys drawn from the major tribes of 
Uganda throughout the two-year School Certificate course, I 
have not found that such a study answers the questions which 
they wish to ask about the past. The basic assumption under- 
lying the selection of such a study I have found to be false: 
that because Uganda is part of the British Empire the people 
of Uganda will be interested in the Empire’s growth. My 
pupils do not speak of it as ‘their’ Empire; they are late-comers 
to it, and a boy will always refer to what ‘you’ did in India or 
America or are doing today on the Gold Coast. Membership 
of the Empire has not the significance for them which is often 
assumed. 

It is a doubtful venture to teach the history of the British 
Empire to boys who know singularly little about the British 
themselves, whose view of Englishmen is based largely on 4 
superficial contact with an unrepresentative minority, who are 
aware of Englishmen chiefly in the context of racial tensions. 
Younger boys have scarcely learned to differentiate between the 
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various European nations: it is no more meaningful to them 
that they are in the British Empire than if they were in, say, 
the French Empire. The history of the Portuguese, Spanish or 
Dutch Empires would have the same interest, or lack.of interest 
for them. It is true that by learning the history of the British 
Empire pupils learn to distinguish between different groups of 
Europeans and between different groups of Englishmen, and 
learn something of their characteristics: they will distinguish 
between the Portuguese and the English in the East Indies, the 
Dutch and the English in South Africa; between the missionary, 
the trader, the settler, the colonial office, the ‘imperialist’ and 
the ‘Little Englander’ as they have influenced developments in 
East and Central Africa. This is a valuable lesson, But if we 
wish to instruct the African in the nature of European man— 
with whom his future is inevitably bound up—I have found it 
more satisfactory to do so directly by excursions into English 
and European history. 

If our purpose is, in a sense, political—to foster an under- 
standing of the British Empire and prepare the way for future 
amity and co-operation within the Commonwealth, then I sug- 
gest that teaching the history of the British Empire will not 
necessarily achieve this. The ‘Britishness’ of the Empire is 
understood only when its past achievements, traditions and 
present policy are contrasted with those of other empires; and 
the pupils need to know something about the British at home as 
well as about their Empire. Teaching the history of the Empire 
may in fact have quite an opposite political effect. If a pupil is 
already critical in his approach to the Empire, he will tend to 
read in its history only those things which discredit it: he looks 
for and sees, the way in which it has broken up rather than the 
way in which it has grown. (And if we stop our study of the 
Empire in the late eighteenth century—and for School Certifi- 
cate purposes there is no need to go beyond—we confirm this 
unfortunate impression of British imperialism. If the Empire 
is to be our subject, it needs to be brought up to the Statute of 
Westminster, the development of ‘indirect rule’ and the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund.) I have found boys less in- 
terested in the constructive work of pioneers and the courageous 
endeavours of early settlers than in the destructive complaints 
of the American colonists; nation-building in Australia of less 
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interest than disruptive tendencies in Kenya in the 
nineteen-twenties. The story of some individuals such 4s 
Captain John Smith in Virginia and Warner in the West Indies 
is often enjoyed as a stirring tale: but it has no wider signif. 
cance for them, and could have only if they themselves hada 
future as colonizers. Most of the Empire story is of value tp 
people who have a future as empire-builders and find value inte. 
living the problems faced by their precursors. These problems 
are unreal and irrelevant to a subject people who have no vision 
of future expansion. 

I have found the teaching of the Empire’s story valuable 
chiefly because of the incidental issues it has raised. At certain 
points the subject becomes alive, and I have found it profitable 
to strike at a tangent from these points along a line leading, 
very often, far outside the sphere of imperial history. For in- 
stance, in studying the histories of the Union of South Africa, 
Canada and Australia, the nature of unitary and federal states 
is discussed. The problem becomes real when current proposals 
for Central African Federation and the possibilities of an East 
African Federation are used for purposes of comparison and 
explanation. The issue becomes even more immediate if we 
consider whether a political unit such as Uganda would benefit 
from a federal structure in view of the differences and often 
suspicions between the various tribes. From this review of the 
present an historical theme or line of development is taken: the 
origin, growth and problems of other federal states—Switzer- 
land, the U.S.A., Germany—which leads us back eventually 
to the present situation. From the present problem a line is 
thrown back into the past. It is an examination of thes 
critical points in the history of the British Empire, which lead 
to interested and rewarding enquiries outside the syllabus laid 
down, which may help us to reach a decision as to the most 
profitable shape of syllabus revision. 

There are two main types of critical point which I have 
reached throughout the history course. The first occurs whe 
the historical subject-matter presents an obvious parallel with 
current developments in Uganda and East Africa; the second 
when the historical trends are so dissimilar from the pupils’ ows 
customs that the contrast itself provokes interest. In both case 
the history has meaning and value only in terms of the presest, 
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and in either case a survey of the present position, as indicated 
above, is the most valuable starting point for the history lesson. 

Historical parallels have occurred frequently in the field of 
eonomic history. My pupils are particularly interested in the 
material development of their country, in capital accumulation 
and development. (There is a widespread belief in western 
Uganda that the country’s progress depends upon starting 
native industrial and commercial companies. These are sup- 
ported less, it seems, from the desire for economic gain—such 
gain is highly problematical—than out of a patriotic motive.) 
In the history of the first colonies in the New World they are 
interested in the ‘starving period’ which almost invariable faced 
the initial settlers and in the economic lessons of their experi- 
ence; they appreciate the nature of capital and the waiting for 
production which it is the essential purpose of capital to make 
posible. As a predominantly agricultural people they are 
attentive to the problem of credit which all agricultural people 
face, and are appreciative of the unrest and hostility created 
among the American farmers by the absence of a developed 
credit system in the eighteenth century. In the growth of the 
white Dominions they are interested in the function of British 
capital in establishing their economic life, and see an obvious 
parallel with the work of foreign capital in Uganda. They are 
concerned particularly with the growth and financing of modern 
commerce and industry. The history of the East India Company 
inthe seventeenth century is important to them not in explain- 
ing the rise of the British Empire in India, but because of the 
financial difficulties it faced, its progress from a venture of 
‘separate voyages’ to a joint-stock enterprise. Such economic 
themes require a treatment which takes us far beyond the his- 
tory of the Empire into the wider field of British economic and 
social history. A consideration of the labour problems in 
Australia in the early nineteenth century, of the problem of a 
satisfactory relationship between land and labour which the 
‘Systematic Colonizers’ under Wakefield’s lead did much to 
solve, leads us to wider considerations of the supply and con- 
ditions of rural labour. We are led, in response to pupils’ 
questions, to the historical position of the labourer in England, 
to the disappearance of the English peasant who had a double 
source of income, from his land and rights in the common on the 
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one hand, and from wage labour on the other, which for. 
shadows possible lines of development in Uganda. The urban, 
specialized worker who depends solely on a money income, is 
becoming more familiar throughout East Africa, particularly 
among the educated. The reading of British economic and social 
history of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the study of 
the growth of specialization and the division of labour, gives 
pupils an eye for the significant features in their own contem. 
porary scene. 

Other critical points have arisen from the political aspect of 
imperial history. The Durham Report is the starting point fora 
discussion of responsible government and the relationship be. 
tween legislature and executive. A flood of interested questions 
and proposals is met with here. There is a tendency among 
the politically minded in Uganda to regard the elective principle 
as a panacea for all ills, to see the elected representative, 
regardless of the effective power he may or may not have in 
an assembly, as the key to and sole requirement of, political 
liberty. Thus in the Uganda disturbances of 1949 a major claim 
of the agitators was that the chiefs, essentially administrative 
officials, should be popularly elected. Pupils show a deep 
curiosity in the machinery of parliamentary democracy, anda 
history lesson on the Durham Report or the Devonshire White 
Paper brings this to light. They are also very interested in the 
problem which Durham imagined he had solved, of the possibi- 
lities of government by consent in a racially mixed parliamen- 
tary assembly. But they are not particularly interested in the 
imperial record in Canada which has occasioned these discus- 
sions: the Empire story is merely a pretext for treating themes 
of far wider implication. 

If, then, the value of the teaching of history lies in the 
parallels which can be found for modern conditions in the 
particular territory, it might be argued that our History sy 
labus should provide for this directly without making necessary 
the indirect way which I have been forced to employ. A scheme 
of studies could be drawn up which treats English and Europeans 
history from the point of view of developments which appear to 
have most bearing upon current African problems. 

English students of Africa who have an historical training 
have frequently found'a European parallel illuminating. Pro 
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fessor Macmillan in Africa Emergent draws a number of 
interesting parallels. He points to the similarities between 
social life in traditional African society and the customs of 
Saxon England, to features which they have in common such as 
the obligations of kinship and even, in some instances, trial 
by ordeal. He compares the modern educated class with medie- 
yal clerks, wandering scholars without roots in society, and 
later he compares their sensitive individualism with that of the 
typical products of the European Renaissance. 

If they are not taken too literally, these parallels may aid 
the understanding of the English reader. In detail, and in exact 
application, they are open to question. I suggest that the edu- 
cated African may be compared with the wandering scholar of 
medieval times only where the demand for his services is 
attificially restricted by a colour bar, as in South Africa, which 
prevents his useful absorption in society. In colonial territories, 
although he has considerable personal problems of adjustment, 
hecan usually be absorbed without difficulty in the professional 
ranks of the expanding social services. Macmillan’s analogy of 
peasant communities such as pre-industrial France and Scotland 
where in the past the educated have turned either to the law or 
the church, does not in fact hold for most of the present-day 
colonial Empire. Neither is his parallel with the Renaissance 
individualists borne out by the findings of many acute observers. 
The highly-educated African is often inclined to be very con- 
servative, with an undue respect for the authority of western 
learning—just as the truly typical Renaissance scholar was shy 
of questioning ancient authorities. But even though we dispute 
the exactness of such analogies, they may be valuable in helping 
usto think about African problems in terms which are familiar 
tous; they help us to relate an alien field of problems to our own 
historical experience and to feel greater confidence in dealing 
with issues which appear, after all, not to be unique. 

Others who have looked at African problems through the eyes 
ofan historian of England include Victor Murray in his work The 
School in the Bush. He draws two full length and detailed par- 
allels, the first between the modern African and the medieval 
peasant, the second with the eighteenth-century workman in 
England. Edwin Smith in the Golden Stool compares the posi- 


tion of Christianity in Africa today with its position in the early 
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Christian era in England. He seeks to establish an exag 
correspondence, and on the basis of his historical analogy p. 
commends that Africa repeat the English experience in making 
an amalgam of Christianity and paganism. A history text-book 
in widespread use in Uganda primary schools, The Story y 
Uganda by H. B. Thomas, compares the history of Uganda's 
tribes with the political history of England in the centurig 
following the fall of the Roman Empire. 

Other parallels could be multiplied indefinitely. The position 
of the British Empire since 1947 could be compared with that 
of the Habsburg Empire after 1859. After these dates both faced 
in a critical form the problem: what shall we do with our emer. 
gent nationalities? The history of the empire along the Danul 
is probably more pertinent to Africa than the history of th 
British in India and the New World, particularly since th 
nations under Habsburg rule were mostly peasant countries, and 
later faced the difficult problem of establishing ‘peasant demo 
cracies’. A further parallel theme in modern European history 
is the réle of the intellectual in national movements. It was th 
new university of Berlin, for example, rather than any mass 
movement against Napoleon, which provided the force behind 
German nationalism, just as Achimota, Ibadan and Makerere 
tend to produce the minority of active critics in Africa. 1948 
was a failure in Germany and Italy because the nationd 
movements had officers but no rank-and-file. This paralld 
could be pushed to considerable lengths in the African situation 

But teaching by parallels—as opposed to employing an his 
torical theme to explain and provide a background for a part 
cular phenomenon—is open to a variety of objections. Although 
such an approach may help the Englishman in understanding 
Africa, it does not necessarily help the African in understanding 
himself. The European parallel does not place the African m 
familiar ground; and I have found its main effect on pupils tol 
not intellectual enlightenment but greater emotional security: 
they feel that, after all, they are not such odd creatures, rejects 
from the main stream of civilized life, but enjoy situations as 
developments which more mature people have experienced 

From the point of view of explaining history and society, 
the difficulty in such a treatment is to know what conclusioss 
are to be drawn from our parallels. The implication usually’, 
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that events in Africa will proceed along precisely the same 
course as in the analogue. This is, of course, a dangerous 
assumption. It is frequently argued, for example, that if 
African colonies are to mature into liberal democracies, indust- 
ries must first be developed and an industrial and professional 
middle class produced. The basis for the argument is an his- 
torical parallel with the course of events in England; but in 
fact, the experience of nineteenth-century Germany suggests 
thatan industrial middle class is by no means necessarily liberal, 
but in general will tend to support the political system, of 
whatever nature, which is successful. If we teach our African 
pupils only those historical themes which seem to parallel their 
own developments we are implying universally applicable 
‘historical laws’ which few serious students would care to 
justify, we are ignoring the fact that every event has a unique 
history. 

There are great and, I think, conclusive objections to teaching 
history to Africans exclusively along such lines, even if it 
were possible to devise a coherent scheme of study to embrace 
such a wide diversity of themes. I have found that my pupils in 
Uganda regard the historical parallel as an exact prediction of 
the course events will take here. After studying the history 
ofthe British in India they despondently remark: 

The British will rule Uganda for three hundred years. The 
Roman Empire was maintained in Britain for three hundred years ; 
the British in their turn were in India for three hundred. But you 
have been in Uganda for only fifty years. 

Itis difficult to avoid giving the impression that history offers 
arule-of-thumb technique for interpreting social change. 

If European parallels are a doubtful source of material for 
History teaching, it may be argued that the proper study for 
African pupils is their own indigenous history. But again there 
we weighty objections. 

The attack which Malinowski made upon the value of tribal 
history in understanding the African present was no doubt taken 
toextremes, but his point of view and the weight of his author- 
ity cannot lightly be disregarded. A great deal of Africa's past 
S irrelevant to her modern situation, as Malinowski argued 
when he demonstrated that the former cannibalism of a tribe 
Ss immelevant to its modern nutrition. Some anthropologists 
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(such as Mair in her study of the Baganda), in attempting to 
discover the precontact situation, at least imply that an histor. 
cal approach has value. Others, while making a record of Afr. 
can tribes, implicitly share Malinowski’s pessimism, and confeg 
to purely antiquarian interests, to a desire to fossilize a dead 
past which will have little meaning for the future. Thys 
Driberg in his book on the Lango of Uganda writes: 


This work was in the first place undertaken, in order that ip 
these days of rapid change and transition to newer modes of life 
and thought some memorial might remain of their past traditions 
and of customs, which may too easily be overwhelmed by the 
hurrying and ruthless march of an alien civilization. 


In fact, however, the future of the Lango or of any other tribe 
in Africa will be determined not exclusively by the forces from 
the people’s own past, nor solely by the forces of the alien 
civilization, but by the interaction between the two. The march 
of change does not obliterate, though it may profoundly modify, 
traditional practices and beliefs. Old tensions persist and ar 
active if concealed, and of these the historian is forewarned. 

If, for instance, we wish to understand the separatist Christ- 
ian sect in Uganda (and throughout East and Central Africa), 
salvationist and predestinarian in its tenets, the Balokole, itis 
necessary to know the history of Bantu religion and its main 
concepts, and also the history of the Christian religion in Eng. 
land and the elements in it which evoke a response from the 
native past. We—and the Africans—will understand the situa- 
tion when we appreciate the magical sanctions of the old moral 
ity, and see how the spiritual accountancy of the Puritan sects 
in England can easily be transposed to replace it. The sociologi- 
cal importance of the creed of the Balokole which provides 
its adherents with a new self-confidence and self-respect, will 
be best understood after a study of the decay of native practices 
and the consequent need for a new belief which makes fora 
feeling of group superiority. A necessary supplement to sucha 
study is an examination of the English Puritan and Wesleyan 
churches which similarly offered a feeling of security and conf 
dence to emergent social groups, the industrial and commerdid 
middle class and the working class respectively. 

But if we recognize that tribal history has at least a limited 
value in interpreting present-day Africa, it does not necessamly 
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follow that it will make a good school subject. The first objec- 
tion to it from this point of view is that it does not offer a tried 
feld of historical study with a body of well-established facts, 
which is essential for the training of young minds. Tribal 
history is not so much a record as a series of problems—admir- 
able material for the advanced student, but treacherous ground 
for the schoolboy. The main problems in Uganda are to estab- 
lish the place of origin of the various tribes; to discover the 
routes of migrations; the motive behind migrations in the way 
of pressure of food and famine and hostile tribes; to attempt to 
date these events ; and to trace the genealogies of ruling houses. 
The evidence is mainly the verbal traditions of the tribe con- 
cemed cross-checked with the traditions of neighbouring 
peoples. To weigh this confusing and often uncertain evidence 
requires developed historical training and mature judgement: 
first one must assess the evidence itself. The debate upon the 
origin of the Bahima, the aristocratic cattle-owners of Ankole, 
and of the Babito, the ruling clan of Toro and Bunyoro; the 
evidence as to whether they are distinct peoples of different 
origin, and whether at least the Bahima are Hamitic, require a 
trained intelligence to follow. Similarly the history of the primi- 
tive Bakonjo of the Ruwenzori slopes, -the problem of whether 
they are an offshoot of the distant, sophisticated Baganda, can 
be disentangled only through a comparative study of the folk 
tales and material cultures of both tribes. It is a perplexing 
subject for the School Certificate candidate. 

But the greatest difficulty is the emotional undertones which 
aeinseparable from the teaching of tribal history. The Batoro, 
for example, before they come to the secondary school, have 
been taught something of their own history at two levels, on 
what might be called the magical and the secular planes. 

A critical event in the history of the kingdom of Toro in 
western Uganda seems to have been the invasion of a clan of 
light-skinned rulers from the north who suddenly left and 
migrated south. These are called the Bachwezi. The Bachwezi 
ae not only an historical people for the Batoro, they are also 
itits, and each clan has its own Muchwezi to whom prayers 
will be offered in times of trouble. The Bachwezi are credited 
with performing miracles in historical times; but they are still 
active as supernatural beings and are regarded as the cause 
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of the earth tremors frequently experienced in the area roun( 
the Mountains of the Moon, and of many other natural phenom. 
ena. Many old Batoro regard the Europeans as Bachwezi, 

The simple outline of the story of the Bachwezi, as far as its 
possible to interpret it from folk tales, has been written 
history by educated Africans (such as Mr. Nyakatura, a chiefip 
Bunyoro) with the magical accretions eliminated. This js 
taught as history in the primary schools; but I find with 
secondary-school pupils that they have not succeeded in dis 
entangling the history from the myth. Even by giving th 
most concrete and objective presentation of tribal history in 
so far as it is known, the names and terms employed are in. 
evitably charged with emotional significance which presents a 
serious obstacle to understanding. However profitable such 
studies may be later on, in the secondary school their merits 
are far outweighed by their disadvantages. 

There is a final criterion for selecting our historical subject. 
matter, which I mentioned earlier—the critical points in th 
present history syllabus which are reached when dealing with 
topics which stand in contrast rather than in parallel with th 
pupils’ customary ideas and experience. These are the pointsof 
tension between the alien and indigenous cultures, the areas of 
significant culture contact. An analysis of the ideas, attitude 
and assumptions which I have found my pupils bringing to th 
history lesson may indicate where these tensions arise. 

My pupils are drawn mainly from the Bantu tribes of Uganda 
—the Batoro, the Banyoro, the Banyankole and the Baganda; 
though some are Nilotic, like the Lango. The majority are pro 
fessed Christians, but a small percentage are Moslems. A ferg 
are town boys from Kampala, but the majority are from county§ . 
villages; some are from relatively advanced tribes and ares 
such as Buganda and Bunyoro; others like the Baamba at 
from more backward areas, and tend to be despised by thet 
more sophisticated school fellows. There is, however, @ ot 
siderable uniformity of outlook among these various groups 

In the history lesson which touches on political ideas—th 
propositions stated in the American Declaration of In 
ence or the political opinions of the English humanitarians—# bis 
are presenting ideas which are beyond the experience of th pa 
pupils, We are dealing with concepts like ‘liberty’ in a contest and 
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and with connotations which are foreign to Bantu philosophy. 
My pupils’ conception of liberty has a twin aspect: in the first 
place freedom means, as it did with Hobbes, simply freedom 
from physical restraint. In the second place it is a racial concept 
—freedom from the presence and rule of the white man. Their 
family lives are singularly free from compulsions of a physical 
nature; for them a school with its routine, its insistence on being 
ata particular place at a particular time, strikes at the very root 
of liberty. Family discipline is lax by English standards; the 
dd compulsions were magico-religious, the fear that misfortune 
would befall the wrong-doer and the man who broke the custom- 
ay rules. Increasingly Christianity offers a solvent of these 
beliefs, and there may then be no really effective sanctions: the 
danger of hellfire is comfortably remote. (The Christian, there- 

fore, is often regarded as the least moral of people.) 
Physical compulsion is resented. The government, working 
+, @ tarough the Gombolola (sub-county) chiefs, will enforce custom- 
ay services, ¢.g. that every man present himself for hunting 
asmuch as twice a week, bring food to the store maintained 
against famine, or give free labour in road making, and so is 
regatded primarily as an agency which curtails liberty. This 
attitude to authority is reinforced by the indigenous tradition 
of government by kings who were frequently capricious, cruel 
and exacting, such as Mwanga in Buganda and Kabarega in 
Bunyoro. Employers, particularly Asian and European, are 
similarly seen as unmindful of personal liberty in requiring 
.Btguar attendance at work and prompt execution of orders. 
lhasurvey of the ambitions and aims of the boys in the school 
Ihave found surprising unanimity in the desire to become 
‘masterless men’; they wish eventually to be self-employed, 
dither in small businesses or farming: they will face the tyranny 
dwork in an office or professional employment for a few years 
«(ive to ten are regarded as the limit of endurance), in order, 
they hope, to save the necessary capital; they are astonished 
ad dismayed to learn that the average Englishman regards as 
customary fifty years’ work under a boss before he retires and 
becomes ‘free’. J. F. Ritchie, in a psycho-analytical study of 
ans—wig'@ Bantu (Rhodes-Livingstone Paper No. 9), has investigated 
e of tg 8 abnormal hostility to authority, and attributes it to the 
“contest lite and sudden weaning of infants, a resulting hostility for 
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the father and subsequent hostility to father-surrogates sucha 
employers and representatives of government. My own e. 
perience is in keeping with Ritchie’s analysis. Fortunately, 
teacher who has gained the African’s confidence stands as, 
mother-surrogate: the pupil is frank, open, less reticent thay 
most English schoolboys. He is also more dependent, expecting 
far more feeding in his studies than an English schoolby 
would regard as his due, and inclined to indignation or sulkines 
if his will is thwarted. 

Within his own society the schoolboy is familiar with mor 
casual master-to-servant relationships. The African employer 
whether the comparatively large farmer or the tin or gold mine 
in Ankole, does not normally exact the same discipline as the 
European. In the Lango district a man will cultivate his millet, 
the staple crop, with a labour force recruited from casual passers 
by or unoccupied neighbours who choose to come along becaus 
they know there will be beer in proportion to work done at th 
end of the day or week. In Toro, a man will build his hous 
similarly, by letting it be known that his wife has brewed 
calabash of beer. 

Between the Bantu and English concepts of liberty there isa 
culture tension which makes the topic both interesting and 
important to pupils. The history of the tradition of politica 
and personal liberty which the Englishman brings to Africas 
an obvious theme for the revised history syllabus. 

An allied conflict of attitudes is found in the English and 
African conceptions of work. The Englishman’s doctrine d 
work, regularity and application, stemming from the Purita 
religion, utilitarian philosophy and the requirements of 4 
mechanized industrial system, is foreign to the Bantu. For th 
Batoro and most tribes of western Uganda life is easy: th 
people will even explain themselves by saying ‘Life is too easy 
for us.’ The staple foods are banana and millet, both easily 
grown; a desirable house is constructed at negligible cost from 
mud and wattle; rent for a sufficient acreage of farm land’ 
unlikely to exceed five shillings a year; and if bark cloth ism 
longer acceptable as clothing, a meagre piece of cotton rag wil 
suffice for the majority. The European contact has provide 
new incentives to work in the shape of imported, manufacture 
goods, whereas in the precontact society extra effort and4 
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surplus of wealth could not purchase any wider range of com- 
forts; but a disincentive often equally strong is a man’s fear that 
extra riches will incite the envy of people who may bewitch him. 
from this culture conflict, which the history book should first 
survey, as in all other cases, the history syllabus will take its 
cue and make an excursion into English social history, describ- 
ing forms of industrial organization, conditions of work and the 
changing patterns of master-to-servant relationship from 
medieval times until the present day. 

Ahistory lesson which deals with social, political or economic 
equality, I have found, reveals a further important divergence 
of outlook. To my Bantu pupils it is patently untrue that all 
men are equal. I have never heard, even in racial controversies, 
the assertion that Black and White are equals: the argument is 
conducted on other grounds. It is clear to the Batoro that the 
father and the chief are people of superior quality (and though 
theschoolboy may be more highly educated than either he will 
not cease to respect them) and that the witch-doctor is a person 
of superior wisdom (whose ‘medicines’ the junior schoolboy at 
least, will not scorn, e.g. to ensure his making a safe journey to 
shool). A Mubito, from the clan which supplies the Bakama of 
Toro and Bunyoro, by the age of fifteen or so is becoming con- 
sious of his superior station, and this is recognized by his 
fellow pupils. The Babito are respected as superior people, yet 
thissuperiority is due solely to birth: the majority of them have 
neither political nor economic power: they are not necessarily or 
even usually chiefs, and often they are no richer than poor 
peasants. The same largely applies to the Bahima of Ankole. 
The latter are respected by the Bairu, the indigenous Bantu 
people who are mainly agriculturalists, as people of superior 
station: they are cattle-keepers who will not stoop to cultiva- 
tion; and yet the Bairu are rapidly advancing, they have a zest 
for education and are acquiring important chieftainships, and 
me of them is now Katikiro (prime minister) of Ankole. The 
wcial history lesson which deals with the distribution of wealth 
ad its more equitable redistribution through taxation arouses 
storms of protest. Death duties, excess profits taxes and the like 
ae seen as a gross infringement of a man’s right to enjoy the 
superior social position in which he finds himself. 

Itisin the sphere of economic history that the most interest- 
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ing tensions become obvious. It is in the economic field that th 
interplay between the old society and the alien civilization hy 
had the most immediate effects. Economic individualism wa 
not a feature of precontact society. Surplus wealth was no 
employed for gaining additional personal luxuries: these, with 
the exception of more wives and cows, were not available within 
the relatively closed economy. Surplus wealth involved soci 
obligations: the rich man was the hospitable man. Today 
personal enrichment is not for social but for personal ends, 
Economic individualism is clearly shaping the aspirations an 
attitudes of many schoolboys. They will value a blood-brothe, 
from an economic point of view—they see him as a potential 
source of credit when they set up in business. Religion tends ty 
be weighed in the same scales. The Moslem religion is attractive 
because it opens up business opportunities. A Moslem ha 
great advantages, indeed, a monopoly, in dealing with meat 
since, to assuage the susceptibilities of Moslems the govem. 
ment permits only Moslems to slaughter cattle for public 
markets. Moreover, the boy who turns Moslem is entering a 
established fraternity which already, largely because of its old 
Arab contacts, is ahead in the commercial world; and he is 
more likely to be trusted by Indians. He has a source of loans 
which is probably not open to the Christian African. 

And yet the transition to a fully Europeanized economic out- 
look has not been made and the African attitude is full of con 
tradictions. Outside the towns a dual economy exists, and 
money income is only a marginal income desired for the purchase 
of luxuries such as salt, cotton clothing, matches, soap, shoes, 
and perhaps a bicycle or a gramophone. But the main essentials 
of life are supplied by the shamba even though its extent is 
often no more than five or six acres. The rural Bantu shrink 
from complete dependence on a money income: while desiring 
a modern industrial system they do not want an extrem 
division of labour with the servitude and dependence upon othes 
which it implies. (They would agree with Rousseau that ‘@ 
mot “‘finance’’ est un mot d'esclave’ implying the overthrow d 
self-sufficiency and therefore of the personal freedom enjoyed 
in a natural economy.) Cash-crops are increasingly grown— 
cotton, coffee and groundnuts, but there is no desire for & 
clusive specialization. Schoolboys are most sorry for the Africas 
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ghoolmaster who lives in a government house (without land) 
and is dependent entirely on his salary. He is pitied and des- 
pised. Even the professional African, outside Kampala or 
Jinja, owns or desires a piece of land (which his wife will 
cultivate) or a shop. Among the uneducated there is no case of 
exclusive specialization; there is a division of labour notably 
between women, who are cultivators, and men who are the 
hunters, housebuilders, and take responsibility for the cash- 
cops; but neither a witch-doctor nor a smith would think of 
living solely from the proceeds of his trade. 

The schoolboys are thus drawn from a transitional world and 
have an ambivalent attitude to much in the new order. They 
wil understand better the forces which confront them when 
they have studied the economic history of modern Britain, the 
changes which took place in a peasant society when labourers 
were deprived of their land; and they will understand the con- 
ception of wealth which the Englishman in Africa assumes but 
which is still largely foreign to them. 

And finally I would point to the difficulty of explaining the 
actions of nations in terms of obedience to an idea. The notion 
of a crusade or of ideological warfare is foreign to the tribal 
world. Boys are nurtured on stories of their tribal past in which 
the motive behind raids is quite clear—the seizure of land and 
women. The motives which drove men to war in England in 
142 do not appear to the African compelling. It may be that 
ideology was not entirely absent from the wars of old tribal 
Africa. There is need for research, for instance, into the con- 
nexion between the extension of circumcision rites as the 
symbol of (and motive behind?) extended political power, for 
example among tribes of the east Congo. But within my ex- 
perience, only a purely Marxist explanation of war and conquest 
will satisfy pupils in western Uganda. Disinterested motive or 
worthy idealism in people who wield power is rarely credited. 

I would conclude from this survey that a revised history 
syllabus for Uganda School Certificate candidates should be 
devised in the light of tensions arising from modern culture 
contacts, These tensions would first be reviewed, and the tradi- 
tion lying behind the English attitudes and lines of action 
would provide the historical themes. These themes could be 
treated separately as ‘lines of development’, although cross- 
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reference and integration would be possible to a considerable 
extent. In practice, the syllabus would include the history of 
British government with particular reference to the enlarge. 
ment of personal liberty since the sixteenth century; and the 
economic history in the past three centuries with particul 
reference to the impact on personal life of the changing economic 
system. I suggest the following particular themes: 

1. Liberty, introduced by a survey of the present English and 
African concepts of political and personal liberty. Thereafter 
the following subjects would be studied: 

(i) Political liberty: the growth of parliamentary democracy 
in England; the location of effective political power since 
the time of the early Stuarts; the nature of political 
sovereignty ; the growth of parliamentary absolutism and 
the subordination of the law to the will of parliament. 

The history of representation and the representative 
idea would be dealt with; the view at different times as to 
what was being represented—social and economic power- 
groups, geographical areas, interests, individuals; the 
changes in the composition of parliament and the exten- 
sion of the franchise; the changes in the effective power of 
representatives as against the executive from their seven- 
teenth-century position and pretensions, through their self- 
denying ordinances regarding financial control, to the 
early nineteenth-century power of the private member 
and his subsequent eclipse within the party system and the 
parliamentary time-table, to the modern position created 
by the large-scale delegation of legislative authority. 

(ii) Personal liberty: the history of the growth of personal 
liberty in England—freedom of speech, of the press, of 
assembly, of religion, of movement and of association, 
from the seventeenth century until today. 

2. Personal obligation, introduced by a survey of the present 

English and African scenes: thereafter: 
The history of the social obligations of the individu 
citizen in England; the changes in the conception of dit 
zenship from the medieval view of personal dependence 
on a superior to the nineteenth-century individualist 
concept; the change from social and economic position 
determined by status to position determined by contrac. 
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This section of the syllabus would describe personal obliga- 
tions in medieval society, unpaid social work in Eliza- 
bethan times, the history of customary and legal demands 
on the ordinary citizen in the way of jury service and the 
maintainance of public order; the work of the unpaid offi- 
cial, from J.P.s to members of nineteenth-century ad hoc 
boards and twentieth-century county councillors. 
The spontaneous social efforts of voluntary social groups 
would provide a related theme—the place of non-govern- 
ment sponsored, mutual-aid associations, from medieval 
guilds, seventeenth- and eighteenth-century learned 
societies, to nineteenth-century trade unions and friendly 
societies and modern commercial and industrial joint- 
stock companies. 
3. English and African economic and social concepts, with 
special reference to social groups differentiated by military, 
political, economic and cultural features; to the differences 
between a fully industrialized economy and a transitional 
economy; to master-to-servant relationships; and to ideals of 
personal behaviour, e.g. the economic virtues of the English. 
Thereafter : 
The history of the main economic and social groups in 
England in the past four centuries—landed gentry, com- 
mercial and industrial bourgeoisie, peasants, industrial 
workers, the professional class; the distribution of wealth 
and its redistribution through taxation and social services; 
the main forms of national wealth and means of pro- 
duction, and the conditions of labour within the chang- 
ing economic system. 

These themes would not be ‘parallels’ but historical accounts 

of the features of a culture which is today the most active 

factor in the African scene. 

There should also be a special subject paper. This would 
provide for an intensive study of a small field, and the subject- 
matter is largely irrelevant. For I have found the greatest 
difficulty in teaching Uganda schoolboys is in offering a con- 
vincing amount of detail. Far more than English schoolboys 
they require the evidence upon which the text-book statement 
ismade. I will quote in this connexion the experience of P. M. 
Synge which he records in his book Mountains Of The Moon, 
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because I unreservedly endorse the description and diagnosis 
he makes: 


The Baganda have shown a most unusual adaptability to modem 
European civilization and a real seeking after knowledge, as | 
discovered at their Makerere College (then a secondary school) 
when I found it difficult to answer their straight questions on 
elementary biology, questions which hardly any undergraduate 
in England would be likely to ask... . 

Perhaps enthusiasm and sympathy are the two most important 
qualities in any teacher in Africa today, but a good knowledge of 
the subject to be taught is also necessary together with an almost 
endless patience in answering questions. One of the best thi 
about education in Uganda is that it has given at least some of 
the boys an inquisitive faculty. The majority of English public 
schoolboys will accept any fact they are told, even if they do not 
understand how it is arrived at. Often the African will not. He 
will ask questions all around the matter until he understands it 
fully. 

The Batoro, the Banyankole and the Banyoro show the same 
characteristics in their approach to History. They want the 
full details, they wish to see how it really works, they want to 
understand fully the complexity of events and forces which 
bear upon the historical moment to produce the particular event. 
A detailed study of, say, the anti-slavery movement would give 
them insight into the machinery of history. They would gain 
an understanding of causality in human affairs at variance 
with their traditional philosophy of causality, witch-craft. A 
new culture tension would thus arise, but it is from these 
tensions, understood by studying the forces which create them, 
that a synthesis will come and a new African civilization arise! 


F. Muscrove* 


+ The opinions expressed in this article are the personal ones of the author 
and should not be regarded as expressing the views and policy of the govers- 
ment of Uganda. 

* Mr. F, Musgrove, B.A., now history master at Queen Elizabeth's Boy 
Grammar School, Mansfield, Notts., was formerly in the colonial educatia 
service, Uganda. 
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HISTORICAL REVISION NO. CXXII: BISMARCK 
AND THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR! 


When the Franco-Prussian war broke out, most neutral 
observers unhesitatingly blamed France. She had declared it 
(19 July 1870) and they expected her to win it. Bismarck’s 
early German apologists, agreeing about the war guilt, added 
that she had made war inevitable by denying to south Germany 

ceful unification with the North German Confederation set 
up after the Austro-Prussian war. Contemporary French 
historians, except for such interested and chauvinistic ones as 
Gramont, foreign minister at the time, conceded some validity 
to this argument; but they also blamed Napoleon III for 
blindly playing into Bismarck’s hands, being convinced that 
Bismarck had intended Leopold of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen’s 
candidature for the Spanish throne (vacant since Isabella II’s 


1 Bibliographical note: The Prussian archive publication, Die Auswartige 
Politik Preussens, 1858-1871 (Oldenburg and Berlin, 10 vols, 1932-45) goes 
only to February 1869. Even when supplemented by R. Fester, Briefe, 
Ahlenstiiche, und Registen zur Geschichte der Hohenzollernschen Thronkandi- 
datur in Spanien (Leipzig, 2 vols, 1913), R. H. Lord, The origins of the war of 
1870 (Cambridge, Mass., 1924) — both concerning only the immediate origins 
of the war-and the dispatches in Bismarck’s Gesammelte Werke (Berlin, 
19 vols, 1924-35, vol 6b), the Prussian side is not fully documented. That has 
been done for the French by Les origines diplomatiques de la guerre de 1870-71 
(Paris, 29 vols, 1910-32). 

Bismarck’s Reminiscences (Eng. tr., 2 vols, 1898) and Gramont’s apologia, 
France et la Prusse avant la guerre (Paris, 1872) show up badly against Bene- 
detti's Ma mission en Prusse (Paris, 1871). A. Sorel, Histoire diplomatique 
de la guerre franco-allemande (Paris, 2 vols, 1873) is the best general account. 
Sybel, Die Begriindung des deutschen Reiches durch Wilhelm I (Munich, 7 vols, 
1889-95, Eng. tr., New York, 1890-98) absurdly minimizes Bismarck’s respon- 
sibility, partly for reasons sketched above [cf. G. O. Kent, ‘New notes on 
Heinrich von Sybel. . .’, Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, xxviii 
(May 1955) 89-96]; but Sybel’s views, with those of G. Roloff, ‘Bismarck and 
German Unity’ (Cambridge Modern History, x, ch. xvi), and H. Oncken, 
Die Rheinpolitik Kaiser Napoleons III von 1863 bis 1870 und der Ursprun 
des Krieges von 1870-71 (Stuttgart, 3 vols, 1926, first part tr. as Napoleon J I 
and the Rhine, New York, 1928), are not now much attended to in Germany 
(cf. German history: some new German views, ed. Hans Kohn, 1954). For 
Gerhard Ritter, see his ‘Das Bismarck-Problem’, Merkur, Deutsche Zeitschrift 
fil europdisches Denken, iv anes 1950), 657-76. G. Hanotaux’s views are 
cited from his Contemporary France (Eng. tr., i, 1903), Ch. Seignobos’s from 
vol. vii (Paris, 1921) of Lavisse, Histoire de France contemporaine, while 
H. Hauser’s interpretation in Du libévalisme a l'imperialisme (Peuples et 
Civilisations, xvii, Paris, 1939) is revised by F. L.’Huillier, ibid,, 2nd edn. (1952). 
Grant-Robertson, Bismarch (1917) is superseded by Erich Eyck, Bismarck and 
the German Empire (1949, Eng. abr. of same, Bismarck, Zirich, 3 vols, 1941-4.) 
A. J. P. Taylor’s last sa appears in his Bismarch, The Man and the 
Statesman (1955). See also W, A. Smith, ‘Napoleon III andthe Spanish Revolu- 
tion of 1868’, The Journal of Modern History, xxv (September 1953), 211-33, 
for the candidatures. 
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deposition in September 1868), to force Napoleon into a 
position where he must either fight, or accept a diplomatic 
defeat which would endanger the Bonapartist dynasty, 
Some colour was given to that view by Bucher, Bismarck’s 
private secretary and an agent in the candidature, who called 
it a ‘trap for France’. Bismarck, and his admirer Sybel, denied 
this, but Bismarck’s accounts of the origins of the war ar 
notoriously unreliable. In his Reminiscences, he insisted that 
the candidature was a purely personal and family matter, no 
concern of William I as Prussian king; that Leopold might 
have expected if successful to be persona grata to Napoleon, 
being more nearly related, despite Hohenzollern blood, to 
Napoleon than to William (patent absurdities, but accepted 
by Sybel); and that an arrogant French government turned 
the affair into a political issue, and forced war. Bismarck 
alleged his conviction in 1870 that war with France was 
inevitable, and that ‘the gulf’ between north and south Ger- 
many ‘could not’be more effectively bridged than by a common 
national war against the neighbouring nation, our aggressor 
for centuries’; but though admitting that his redaction, publi- 
cation, and subsequent communication of the Ems telegram 
to the other powers was intended to provoke war, he claimed 
not to have decided on war until Gramont’s speech of 6 July 
threatened it unless the candidature were withdrawn. Sybel 
thought that this speech set off the train which led to war 
(William considered it sensible), and suggested that though 
Bismarck did not mind if the telegram provoked war, he would 
have been satisfied with forcing France to climb down and 
make amends for the speech and other insults to Prussia. 
Sybel minimized the responsibility of the invalid, irresolute 
Napoleon, suggesting also that until 14 July even Gramont 
(whom Sybel held most responsible) wanted not war, but 
Prussia’s humiliation. Sybel did not think the war inevitable 
before the French government decided upon it on 15 July, 
whereas Roloff asserted that Napoleon, by long, careful 
preparations, had made it so, Bismarck merely choosing 
occasion and pretext. Oncken, representing the dominant 
German viewpoint in the 1919-39 period, elaborated the theses 
of the war's inevitability and Bismarck’s defence of national 
interests against French aggression—'‘Seldom does a great 
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gnftict begin with such open and deliberate will to war on the 
me side.’ Gerhard Ritter, doyen of present-day German 
historians, less prejudiced, insists that in 1870 Napoleonic and 
fismarckian diplomatic offensives collided. Other German 
historians, however, now emphasize the contemporary criti- 
dsm of Bismarck’s methods and of Bismarck’s solution of the 
Geman problem as ‘unhistoric’ and reactionary. Others, 
wain, endorse Burckhardt’s judgment in 1872 that Bismarck 
jad merely forestalled the social democrats, whose rise ‘would 
produce an endless situation of violence, either through the 
democrats themselves, or the governments. He [Bismarck] 
aid, Ipse faciam, and waged the three wars of 1864, 1866, and 
1870.’ 

French historians have been noticeably less partisan in their 
proach. To Hanotaux, for example, war was ‘the logical 
cnelusion’ of Napoleon’s political system, though, at the same 
time, Prussia was France’s ‘predestined rival’ in ‘the capital 
question of the Rhine’. Napoleon could not yield to Prussia the 
Burgundian inheritance which France had denied Austria, 
but he ‘lost every justification for his existence’ when the 
utional principle, the source of his reputation and strength, 
vas turned against him. Nevertheless, with the Ems telegram 
inmind Hanotaux cited (as the French did in 1870) Montes- 
queu’s dictum that the real author of a war is not the man who 
dtelares it, but he who makes it necessary. Seignobos argued 
tat Bismarck never intended the candidature to force war 
(am ne pouvait calculer si longtemps d’avance des faits qui 
thappaient 4 toute prévision’); that his secret manoeuvrings 
were designed to ‘surprise’ France, as in 1866 he had ‘surprised’ 
Austria and Russia with the successful Rumanian candidature 
ifLeopold’s brother Charles; and that the Spanish dispute was 
mly the external form of the Franco-Prussian contest for pre- 
tminence in Europe. Hauser endorsed Bismarck’s claims to have 
wanted and prepared the war, but added that Gramont collabor- 
ited admirably; that France’s final demands (13 July) that 
William should endorse Leopold's withdrawal and guarantee its 
wmrenewal were inadmissible and pointless, the real point hav- 
agbeen gained; and that the Ems telegram was no forgery, but 
imtal, explicit statement of fact—France’s challenge had been 
town back, L’ Huillier, pointing out that Bismarck’s interest 
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in the candidature increased after Benedetti, the Freng 
ambassador, expressed France’s hostility to it, blamed G 
Eugenie, and Bonapartist extremists for the final demands, ang 
concluded that while Bismarck did not falsify the Ems tele 
gram, he gave it a tendentious character, and the explosion 
which Bismarck had expected in Paris forced the helpless 
Napoleon to meet Bismarck’s wishes, and declare war. 
Most ‘neutral’ historians, for example Grant-Robertson, 
Lord, and Eyck, while not excusing Napoleon’s final blunders, 
believed that Bismarck took up the candidature to force war. 
Benedetti had warned him that it was an ‘interest of the first 
order’ to France; Bismarck told William in March 1870 that 
in case of war with France, a pro-Prussian Spain would be worth 
two army-corps, while the Hohenzollerns’ European status, if 
Leopold succeeded, would resemble the old Hapsburg dynasty’s; 
while at the famous dinner of 15 March 1870, Moltke’s neigh- 
bour asked Moltke: ‘If Napoleon takes it ill, are we ready?’ 
Eyck, insisting that the far-sighted, supremely intelligent 
Bismarck must have known the possible consequences of the 
candidature in infuriating France, flatly called it a trap, adding 
(incontrovertibly) that had it not caused war, Bismarck’s plan 
to call the Reichstag and send France an ultimatum (12 July) 
must have done, unless she drew back. Knowing exactly how 
the French would react, he ‘made them his tools’, ‘they did what 
he wanted’, and ‘the primary responsibility rests with him’. 
But A. J. P. Taylor, denying Bismarck such uncanny prescience, 
has argued that the candidature was intended to raise Prussian 
prestige in south Germany, and to keep France quiet and away 
from the Rhine, so making German unification, postponed by 
Bismarck to the future, possible without war. He did not 
expect war in June 1870, when he met the tsar at Ems, or he 
would have tried to ensure Russian neutrality. After that 
meeting, he returned to holidaying at Varzin; had Bismarck, 
‘too impatient and highly-strung to let a crisis mature behind 
his back’, anticipated war, he would have been in Berl 
to control events, and then have gone to Ems to William, 
whose side he had never left in the 1866 crisis. Again, but fora 
German embassy clerk’s blunder in Madrid, Leopold would 
have had the throne before France knew what was happening 
Taken by surprise when the crisis broke, Bismarck at first 
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tried to dissociate himself from the candidature and to make 
William responsible if, as Bismarck then expected, it ended in 
Prussia’s humiliation. He finally returned to Berlin on 12 July 
to ensure that William incurred any odium, while he got any 
credit, and was ready to sacrifice the king to save his own 
position. The French demands solved his problems for him. 
His editing of the Ems telegram (late on 13 July) was no 
forgery; it ‘emphasized the real issue’—William had rejected 
demands made under threat of war. Bismarck later claimed to 
have planned the war long before, and provoked it by the 
telegram; in reality, ‘the French blundered into a war which 
was not unwelcome to them; and Bismarck .. . turned their 
blunder to his advantage’. Again, it was some time after the 
outbreak of war before he decided to complete German unifi- 
cation, and then it was done to keep the south German states, 
who were getting tired of it, to stay in the war. ‘Far from using 
the war in order to promote unification, he sought unification 
in order to continue the war.’ 

A thorough examination of the secret file of Prussian 
documents (now in London) concerning the candidature might 
possibly answer the question. Sybel, whose work Bismarck 
commissioned, was denied after Bismarck’s dismissal the use 
of that file and of other documents; and Sybel’s original version 
of the candidature, as Hohenlohe admitted, differed radically 
from that of his book, being replaced, after great official 
pressure had been put on him, by one not compromising to the 
Prussian government. This points to warlike motives (which 
Bismarck would not have feared to admit), though the adop- 
tion of the candidature was certainly no new departure. 
Bismarck had already welcomed the growing insecurity 
of the anti-Prussian, ultramontane Isabella, and had perhaps 
secretly favoured a previous candidate, the Orleanist Mont- 
pensier, to check Napoleon; Napoleon wished to ensure that 
in a Franco-Prussian war, Spain would either favour France, 
or be unable to intervene, and from 1868 had pursued 
an aggressively interventionist policy in Spain, Again, while 
there is no proof that Bismarck took Benedetti’s warnings 
seriously, it seems incredible that he should not have realized 
that war was a possible outcome of the candidature, especially 
since from the time of the Luxemburg crisis he had reckoned 
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on war with France. It may well be that after the establishment 
of l’/Empire libéral in January 1870, it was improbable that 
France would go to war to prevent German unification, provided 
that Prussia did not force it on the southern states, By 
Bismarck, with his experiences of internal German opposition 
to his Prussianisation of the North German Confederation and 
with a stiff fight due in 1871 over the military establishment, 
could not await with any optimism the south’s voluntary 
adhesion. It is true that the south, disliking Prussia, would 
not join her against France to further Hohenzollern aggrandize. 
ment (witness hostile Bavarian reactions when the news of the 
candidature broke in early July), and that even on the issue of 
‘national honour’ southern support was not axiomatic. Never. 
theless, only war could give Bismarck what he wanted, on his 
terms—united Germany, but not a liberal, democratic Germany. 
Certain, as Taylor shows, of Austrian and Russian neutrality, 
he had no need to forestall attempts at an anti-Prussian 
coalition (Sorel caustically opined that in 1870 Napoleon's 
diplomats counted on French victories to bring allies, Nap- 
oleon’s generals on French allies to bring victories), so that there 
was no necessity to discuss a French war at the meeting with 
Alexander on 1-4 June. This might have shown Bismarck’s 
hand prematurely, and made him the aggressor in Russian 
eyes. More important, William, who always disliked the candid- 
ature, gave final approval to it only on 21 June, and talk of war 
in such circumstances would have set him immovably against 
it. Probably Bismarck had not definitely decided on war at the 
beginning of July, but any surprise then was most likely du 
to the course taken by the crisis—+.e., that the storm, by 
preceding Leopold's election, precluded it—for his secretive 
methods over the candidature had produced the inflammable 
situation. His staying at Varzin is attributable to his agreement 
with the Spanish premier that the Prussian government was 
officially ignorant of the candidature; his bitter opposition t 
William's peace moves at Ems is inadequately explained by 
desire to shift responsibility; and it is more reasonable t 
ascribe Bismarck’s return to Berlin to fears that prospects d 
war were receding. Perhaps he made up his mind only afte 
Gramont’s speech—he always had two strings to his bow. He 
certainly decided on war before he knew of the final Frend 
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demands, and it was his official communication to other powers 
of the Ems telegram (in itself, admittedly, not untruthful), 
which forced Napoleon, who hitherto had always shrunk from 
the supreme ordeal, to follow his fading star towards the Rhine. 
The evidence so far available suggests that the war of 1870 
was not inevitable, for Napoleon until the end was irresolute, 
and Bismarck could have prevented it. Bismarck always knew 
that Prussia had a choice. Napoleon finally felt that France 
had none—rightly, for the success in 1866 of ‘blood and iron’ 
had put a premium on the military solution. 
FRANK SPENCER? 


oa F. Spencer, M.A., is lecturer in modern history in the University of 
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Rome ef son Empire. By ANDR& AYMARD and JEANNINE AUBOYER. (Histoire 
générale des civilisations, edit. MAURICE CROUZET, vol. ii). Paris: Presges 
Universitaires de France. 1954. iv+783 pp. (illus.). Frs. 3300. 


The clarity and liveliness which characterized the first volume in this series 
also appear in this study by the same authors of the Roman world and the 
contemporary societies of the far east. In their wide scope the two books are 
comparable; but the emergence of Rome, which forms the central theme of 
the second, lends an impressive unity to M. Aymard’s section. Its pattern falls 
into two halves. Of these one is concerned with the unification of the lands 
around the Mediterranean under the control of Rome, the other with the 
civilisation of the Empire. Each half is again subdivided. In the first the 
story of the rise and fall of the Etruscans, Carthaginians, Celts and (mor 
specifically) Gauls, collectively headed ‘les vaincus’, is balanced by an account 
of the civilisation of Republican Rome; the second falls into the fairly obvious 
divisions of the early and the late empire. 

Naturally the plan of the series excluded a purely chronological narrative. 
This was right and necessary, but it involved a risk of schematism, and one 
cannot withold admiration for the success with which M. Aymard has avoided 
this trap, and without ever cluttering up his narrative with names and dates 
has managed to write a genuinely historical account in which the reader is 
always made aware that he is dealing with a changing society. This is true 
even for the late empire, a period which almost forces a schematic treatment 
upon the historian owing to the uncertainty surrounding the dates at which 
even the most significant and important institutions were introduced. 

Whether one turns to this book for information on the organization of 
Carthage or on the change in the character of sculpture under the later empire, 
one will find it here, discussed with freshness and with a scrupulous integrity 
which never tries to pass off hypotheses as assured facts, and is not afraid to 
resort to the difficult ars nesciendi. An example of this occurs in the section 
to which many may well turn first, that on the ‘death and legacy of ancient 
Rome’, an admirable survey of this classical problem. After underlining many 
factors, such as the unhealthy forcing of urban life, the subjection and dis» 
affection of the countryman (in this context one misses a reference to the 
Bagaudae), backward techniques, the growing cost of city plebs, bureaucracy 
and army, and the weakness of a society which has learnt to rely on slave 
labour when the number of both slaves and free men is falling, he concludes 
typically with a residual inconnue. Could a differently organized Rome, which 
made better use of its resources human and material, have ridden the storm 
of the barbarian invasions? The answer, M. Aymard says, lies outside history. 
True; but equally true and significant that he asks the question. Clearly 
M. Aymard believes that there are many questions a historian should ask 
which, as a historian, he is in no position to answer. 

In the last hundred pages Mademoiselle Auboyer continues her history o 
the civilisations of the far east down to the end of the fourth century of ow 
era. She is herself awake to a weakfiédsTH the planning of the series, which 
forces the east into a chronological straitjacket imposed by the west. Neither 
the beginning of the Christian era nor the end of the fourth century has real 
significance in the life of India and China, On the other hand, the growing 
contacts between east and west during this period, though they were not 
be lasting, make some treatment here both appropriate and welcome; and # 
fax as @ classical historian can judge, Mademoiselle Auboyer has produced a8 
account which is clear and authoritative. 
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The illustrations (which include a picture of the Vix vase) are of the same 
high standard as those in volume one. F. W. WALBANK 


The Cambridge Economic History of Europe; vol. ii, Trade and Industry in the 
Middle Ages. Edited by M. Postan and E. E. Ricn. London: Cambridge 
University Press. 1952. xvi+604 pp. (illus., maps). 45s. 


The volume under review, like its predecessor, has suffered much from the 
war and the untimely deaths of several distinguished scholars who had been 
originally chosen to write it. This accounts for some of its omissions and 
shortcomings. There is nothing to bridge the gap between Professor V. G. 
Childe’s chapter on trade and industry in Europe in the prehistoric period and 
the study of the economy of the late Roman Empire in the West by Professor 
F. W. Walbank. The latter is one of the best chapters in the volume, very 
concrete, balanced and careful. It is followed by a good but regrettably brief 
chapter by S. Runciman on trade and industry in the Byzantine Empire. 
Nearly half the volume consists of two general chapters by Professor M. 
Postan and Professor R. S. Lopez on medieval trade in northern and southern 
Europe. The project for a similar survey of eastern Europe could not be 
carried out. The volume closes with studies of three medieval industries: 
building in stone (Professor G. P. Jones), mining and metallurgy (Professor 
J. U. Nef), textile industry (Professor E. M. Carus-Wilson—the most com- 
prehensive of these three chapters). One regrets the lack of similar studies of 
other industries. The absence of a chapter devoted to ships and shipbuilding 
seems a particularly serious omission. 

This is the first large-scale economic history of medieval Europe written by 
scholars thoroughly grounded in modern economics. At times the treatment 
might be criticised as too general and theoretic. But the volume has gained 
immensely from the resulting concentration on essentials and the searching 
and many-sided discussion of controversial problems. This is especially true 
of the remarkable chapters by Professor Postan and Professor Lopez. Their 
account of the period between the fifth and the eleventh centuries provides 
the most up-to-date and acceptable study of the European economy during 
this dark age available in English. The fundamental techniques in agriculture 
and in the manufacture of essential equipment were preserved throughout 
this period. Trade in the necessaries of life persisted. Only the superstructure 
of international commerce and luxury industries nearly vanished, involving 
the disappearance from western Europe of important towns and wealthy 
merchants, but these activities were dwindling in the West already in the late 
Roman times. It is argued that the Arab conquests in the Mediterranean 
could not have produced fundamental changes in the economy of north- 
western Europe in the seventh and eighth centuries. While it is unlikely that 
much more can be discovered about the economic life in the Dark Ages from 
written sources alone, a good deal can be expected from systematic archaeo- 
logical investigation and the combination of archaeological and historical 
evidence. 

All the contributors to this volume are agreed in regarding the eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries as a time of remarkable economic progress in 
western and central Europe. No one can explain as yet what were the initial 
causes of this development, but the main facts are well atated here, In par 
Heular, the growth of Mediterranean trade and the expansion of Italian 
business activity in north-western Europe are dealt with in an admirable 
fashion by Professor Lopez. There is also a considerable measure of agree- 
ment for regarding the years between 1290 and 1348 as a period during which 
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the rate of economic progress was slowed down. The great epidemics and 
other calamities in the middle decades of the fourteenth century depressed 
still further an already troubled economy. It is probable that scholars wil} 
ultimately accept the picture of the late middle ages as a time of economic 
decline when compared with what preceded and followed. But many more 
regional studies will be required before a really balanced judgment can be 
formed. Divergencies between countries and between different regions within 
each country were possibly greater than the present volume would suggest, 
The extent and nature of this decline in England are now the subject of much 
controversy in this country. But though some of the views expressed in this 
volume might seem unconvincing, taken as a whole this is a very stimulating 
and valuable work. It is the most useful existing book on trade and industry 
in medieval Europe. E. B. Frypg 


The Place-Names of Oxfordshire. Edited by MarGargt GELLING [English 
Place-Name Society, vols. xxiii and xxiv (for 1945-47)]. London: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1953-54. liii+244, vi+273 pp. (maps). 30s. 
each vol. 


All the customary kind things need to be said of these volumes, a triumph 
for the patience and care of the editor. The historian will find most helpful 
the introduction, including a valuable geological note, and the comments on 
the individual hundred names. There is also a convenient collection of Anglo- 
Saxon boundary descriptions from Oxfordshire charters. 

The conclusions of the survey confirm that the basis of most Oxfordshire 
names is solidly Saxon; even the minor stream names are predominantly 
Germanic. The most interesting of the Romano-British names to survive is 
Alchester on Buggesiret, whose connexion with the Alavna of the Ravenna 
Cosmography is made more definite by the form Alencesér’ (pp. 241-2). British 
crouco (hill) shows its tenacity in Churchill, a snare for the amateur (p. 343, 
cf. pp. 71, 227, 413). Few heathen elements appear (pp. xix and xx); Fethelee 
(or Fetheléé, p. xviii) is accepted as the site of Fepan leag, a.p. 584; Birinus 
has been deposed from his seat of honour at Berins Hill (pp. 56-7). 

The major problem of racial composition lies in the boundary, if it can be 
drawn, between Angle and Saxon. Most of Oxfordshire seems to have been 
settled by West Saxons except for a narrow strip of country on the western 
border where the place-names show markedly Anglian characteristics, an 
indication that the Hwicce had more of the Angle than of the Saxon in their 
make-up. 

For the later period there is a section full of interest on Oxford itself (pp. 
19-44). In the county manorial names are well represented ; even Brize Norton 
(pp. 306-7) probably takes its name from the Le Bruns, not from St. Brice. 
A full analysis of the bounds at Readanoran (Pyrton, pp. 86-9) suggests a 
slight correction to N. R. Ker’s article on the Heming cartulary (Studies pre- 
sented to F. M. Powiche, p. 53), one of the texts providing a fine example of a 
pre-Conquest estate with separate bounds for the picce of woodland annexed 
to it. 

One important addition is made to recent work on the hundred. The 
identification of the meeting-place of the northern part of the double hundred 
attached to the royal manor of Headington with a lost Shoteslaw near Chester- 
ton (Bullingdon Hundred, pp. 159-60) makes unacceptable Professor Cam's 
suggestion that Shotover was the meeting-place of that institution. The main 
structure of her argument, associating the disappearance of the Shoteslaw 
Hundred with the emergence of the hundred without the North Gate of Oxford, 
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remains untouched by this discovery (Oxoniensia, 1936, and Liberties and 
Communities, 1944). 

Lastly one must comment on the delightful variety of pleasures and pro- 
blems opened up to the reader by this series. It is pleasant to find so many 
pinnocks on the map of Oxfordshire, even if they are dismissed somewhat 
casually as sparrows (pp. 47, 64, 203, 268). Hengwrt MS. 150 (f. 355-6), is 
incorrectly dated 987 on p. 302 (correctly 984; pp. 327 and 329); Byrhtelming- 
tum (p. 329) should be accompanied by Byrhtelmingtun from the heading of 
the charter (f. 355). Tesselated (p. 421) clashes with fessellated (p. xvii). Does 
the hedgehog urchin have to be relegated to dialect (p. 419)? But from the on 
fagne flor of Beowulf (p. 421) to the Hook Norton of Gillie Potter (p. 354) 
there is treasure for all in these volumes. 

H. R. Loyy 


The Origin of Russia. By HENRYK PaszkiEwicz. London: Allen and Unwin. 
1954. xii+566 pp. (maps). 63s. 


The political history of Eastern Europe is dominated by the rivalry between 
Greco-Russian Orthodoxy and Roman Catholicism and the parallel conflict 
of Kiev-Muscovy-Russia with Lithuania-Poland. This clash originated in the 
middle ages: its elucidation has given rise to an extensive and often polemical 
literature. 

The present work makes an important contribution to the discussion. 
Professor Paszkiewicz examines in detail the ethnical and political conditions 
in Eastern Europe between the ninth and fourteenth centuries. His biblio- 
graphy covers no less than forty-nine pages, but it may well be asked whether 
the result justifies the immense labour involved. Paszkiewicz seeks to establish 
‘that the view hitherto prevalent in historical works, to the effect that at the 
dawn of history there existed a nation of Rus, supposedly comprising all the 
Eastern Slavs, is incorrect’ (225). In this, he succeeds only too well, for, as a 
result of his labours, Slavonic Russia and the Russians as a Slav race virtually 
disappear from history. It emerges—in addition to the fact now generally 
accepted that the original Rus were Norse invaders—that in contemporary 
sources the term Rus has primarily a religious rather than an ethnographic 
or political significance; that Kievan Rus saw neither a Russian nationality 
nor an early Russian state; and that later Muscovy was a principality inhabited 
by people of predominantly Finnish stock ruled by descendants of Norsemen 
and Tartars. Is it a profitable pursuit in studying the historic facts of the 
Muscovite state and Great Russian nationality to concentrate on the attempt 
to prove that both were essentially non-Slavonic? 

Again it may be asked whether it is worth while to try and determine on 
the basis of evidence difficult to assess, in what manner lands disputed in 
modern times between Russia and Poland were at the dawn of history divided 
among the fluid and decentralised states of Eastern Europe. What profits it 
to know—even if the evidence allowed of clear conclusions—whether tribes 
on the banks of the Bug did or did not during the tenth century acknowledge 
the overlordship of Kiev, or what two centuries later was the exact political 
status of Halicz-Volynia? A preoccupation with tribal and political geography 
at the expense of social and economic issues and of personalities detracts from 
the value of the work. 

Professor Paszkiewicz, all too frequently, speaks in the first person plural. 
His presentation of disputed issues will fail to satisfy completely the reader 
unable to examine the original sources. Owing to the absence of narrative, the 
work lacks the lively brilliance of Dvornik’s famous studies. The usefulness 
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of the two maps would be increased if they showed, even approximately, the 
fluid frontiers of the tribal and political units. 

Two conclusions may be drawn from Paszkiewicz’s detailed analysis. The 
first is that traditional views of early Russian nationality and statehood are, 
in their more extreme forms, untenable. The second is that religion, not 
ethnography is the dominant factor in dividing Eastern Europe. By clearly 
establishing these points, Professor Paszkiewicz has rendered a service both 
to scholarship and to historical understanding. W. E. Mosse 


A History of the Crusades: vol. iii, The Kingdom of Acre and the Later Crusades, 
By StEveEN Runciman. London: Cambridge University Press. 1954. xii+ 
530 pp. (illus., maps). 35s. 


The theme of this final volume is the decline and fall of the crusading states, 
from the inception of the Third Crusade to the fall of Acre in 1291. There are 
brief chapters on commerce and the arts; and an epilogue on the many abortive 
projects and one or two fruitless expeditions in the later middle ages. This 
decline is attributed to the discouragement of constant defeat, the disillusion- 
ment following the debasement of the Crusade to be the instrument of papal 
politics, and the distraction of the rulers of Christendom by domestic problems, 
This last, however, must have been as much a symptom as a cause. The affairs 
of Richard I’s dominions were in no less critical a position in 1189 than were 
Edward I’s in 1287, but the former went out to the East to retrieve a desperate 
situation, while the latter remained unmoved by the advantageous offer of a 
Mongol alliance in a concerted attack on the Moslems of Syria. The immediate 
causes of discouragement must be sought in the failures of the Franks of 
Outremer. In this, as in earlier volumes, their doings are the main theme. 
The increasing incoherence of the situation however makes the narrative much 
more difficult to handle. Both the Christian principalities and Saladin’s 
empire disintegrated under the pressure of political, dynastic, sectarian and 
economic conflicts, and the shifting pattern of groupings lost all consistency. 
It is easy to see in a general way that this could only mean failure; it is very 
difficult to give a picture at once comprehensive and exact, of how it came 
about. Mr. Runciman’s method is to treat this whole theatre of operations as 
a unity and, as far as possible, to give a chronological account of events, rather 
than to treat the various units separately. This has the great advantage of 
bringing out the essential interrelation, either by attraction or repulsion, of 
the total interests involved. The greatest single failure, it is suggested, was 
the failure of the Franks to achieve alliance with the non-Moslem Mongols, as 
this might have saved not only themselves, but the future of eastern Christen- 
dom. It would all have depended on the Mongols. His final judgment on 
the Franks is therefore severe. The attempt to recover the Holy Places was 
a fiasco which ironically precipitated the destruction of the very Christian 
communities it was initiated to protect, though he concedes that their chief 
bastion, the Byzantine Empire, had in any case only ‘a chance’ of survival 
after the disasters of Manzikert and Myriocephalum. Even this seems an opti- 
mistic judgment. Did the Franks do more than expedite an inevitable 
catastrophe? 

Mr. Runciman’s History of the Crusades is a political history distinguished 
by its comprehensiveness and its balance. Notably his treatment of the 
Christian communities of the East, both orthodox and heterodox, redresses 
the Latin bias of most general accounts in English. Moreover, in this volume 
especially, his reflections on events are challenging and provocative of specu- 
lation, as is clear from this review. M. J. Too.ey 
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The Normans in Scotland. By R. L. GRaEME Ritcuig. (Edinburgh University 
Publications, History, Philosophy and Economics, No. 4). Edinburgh 
University Press (Nelson). 1954. xliv+466 pp. (frontis., maps). 45s. 


The Norman settlement in Scotland is no matter of mere local interest, but 
one of the main events in British history; and the absence hitherto of any 
adequate book on the subject has been due only to the very obvious difficulties 
of writing it. Professor Ritchie originally approached this field via his own 
special interests in Romance language and literature; but his grasp of the 
strictly historical technicalities of his subject is perfectly adequate, though it 
naturally does not equal his undoubted mastery of all the problems of the 
vernacular writings, and in particular he is sometimes too ready to rely on 
late and untrustworthy sources. His book, published posthumously, should 
be judged as pioneer work and as such it is an undoubted success. It covers 
in detail the period of the Scottish kings from Malcolm Canmore to Malcolm 
IV, tracing the Norman influence in ali its manifestations, personal, ecclesi- 
astical, administrative, and social. It shows great learning over the wide field 
suggested by the excellent bibliography of eighteen pages (which curiously 
omits the author’s own paper on Chrétien de Troyes and Scotland); it is very 
fully annotated, and has several important appendices and a first-class index. 
But these solid merits are not all. Professor Ritchie’s special studies enable 
him in many ways to make suggestive and well-founded criticisms of common 
historical presumptions. It is very salutary to be compelled by the author’s 
constant usage to realise that the vernacular forms of French Christian names, 
and not the Latin forms so much more familiar to us in the chronicles and 
charters, were those used in everyday speech, as it is also to be reminded that 
Malcolm Canmore, after fourteen years exile at the English court, is unlikely 
to have been the uncouth barbarian of tradition. His treatment of David I 
as an English baron, and of Maud, wife of Henry I, shows what can be done 
by a fresh approach of this sort to lend substance to people who have always 
been very shadowy figures. 

Unfortunately both the arrangement of the book and its style tend to make 
some difficulties for readers not already familiar with the sequence of events 
and the main problems. Chronology sometimes becomes very blurred, par- 
ticularly in the important first chapter. A future edition might usefully provide 
a chronological table of events, and group together the pedigrees now scattered 
throughout the book. The style may prove to be too allusive for readers who 
prefer a straightforward historical prose, and there are too many passages 
which have to be read more than once to understand them; this may result 
from compression of the original draft. 

A few factual corrections should be noted. The remarks on Anglo-Saxon 
diplomatic suggest pre-Stevensonian views (an example perhaps of the 
author’s tendency to believe that the Normans were always on the side-of 
Progress (pp. 63, 96-7)); the statement that medieval man did not reason 
much about principles of government is surely far too sweeping (p. xiv), as is 
also the remark about the status of Latin in medieval Europe (p. xxi); and 
there seem to be errors in the allusions to the date of Gildas’s De Excidio 
(P. xxviii note) and to the four boroughs of Scotland (p. 324). But these are 
small matters. Professor Ritchie has done a great service by his scholarly 
work. His book will not be superseded for a very long time, and it will assuredly 
be in constant use by historians on either side of the border. 

E. L. G. STONES 
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English Art, 1100-1216. By T. S. R. Boase (Oxford History of English Ant, 
edit. T. S. R. Boasg, vol. iii). Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1953, xxiv+ 
331 pp. (illus.). 37s. 6d. 

English Sculptures of the Twelfth Century. By F. Saxt. London: Faber. 1954, 
183 pp. (illus.). 50s. 

English Stained and Painted Glass. By C. WooprorDE. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1954. xviii+83 pp. (illus.). 30s. 


The vigorous post-war interest in Romanesque art continues unabated and 
will, indeed, be intensified by two of these volumes. It is very seldom that the 
dates of political history have any significance for the art historian, but Dr, 
Boase’s period, from the accession of Henry I to the death of John, hasa 
unity. It begins with the great achievement of Durham—the new ribbed 
vault and the illuminations of the Carilef bible; it ends with the curiously 
tentative vault of Hugh’s choir at Lincoln, and the great pictorial bibles and 
bestiaries. In this period, as Dr. Boase rightly emphasises, English art was a 
cross-Channel art, linked to some extent with the fle de France and the 
Angevin dominions, and pace Lasteyrie and Enlart, enjoying in its own right 
a prominent place in the art of Western Europe. 

Dr. Boase has the singular merit of seeing English art as a unity; we have 
good works on architecture, sculpture and illuminations; but here, for perhaps 
the first time, the non-specialist can see for himself how these different threads 
make a pattern. The author sees his subject in the round, and sanely. Unlike 
many art historians he does not confuse similarities with connections—one 
of the most dangerous pitfalls in studying medieval art. Where illuminations 
are concerned, the critic stands on fairly firm ground, for he can often assign 
a book to a particular scriptorium on irrefutable evidence. Even where this is 
lacking, we know that books were frequently borrowed, and this might well 
lead to an allied or derivative style of illumination. This, however, would 
hardly account for the speed with which a mannerism can move from one 
centre to another. The resemblance between the Puiset bible and almost 
contemporary work at Canterbury is only one of numerous instances. There 
must have been borrowing of men, as well as books. Indeed, we know from 
Lanfranc’s correspondence with Anselm, that though Lanfranc had sent a 
book to Bec to be copied, he would have none of the Bec scribes. As Dr. Boase 
says, ‘The incident suggests a readiness to employ the best man wherever he 
was found.’ We have still much to learn about the scriptoria of the twelfth 
century; but the old idea of a number of patient monks, toiling away in 
an isolation relieved only by the borrowing of an occasional book from another 
house, will have to be abandoned. The transmission of sculpture and archi- 
tecture presents more difficulties. Dr. Boase suggests that masons and 
illuminators may have used a common pattern book. Villard de Honne- 
court gives him some support here, but less than one might think. Simple 
designs, like beak-head, the masons may have carried in their heads, but not 
the more complex motifs. Here again, men, rather than things, were bor- 
rowed. Sometimes one can suggest how. Dr. Boase notes the close similarity 
between Durham and Selby. One would have expected that York, rather than 
Durham, would have been the prototype: but then we remember, though the 
author does not mention it, the great Durham estate of Howdenshire, just 
across the river from Selby. 

Whether he is dealing with the ‘haunted tanglewood’ of the mid-century 
illuminations, or the evolution of the Cistercian style of architecture, Dr. 
Boase is equally stimulating and instructive. Specialists are bound to find, 
here and there, statements with which they will disagree; for example, I doubt 
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if the twelfth-century Cistercians always divided the nave aisles by cross 
walls; at Rievaulx they are certainly later additions. But these are mere 
trivialities. This is a book which will be for many years to come the standard 
work on its subject. The illustrations are well reproduced and though there 

ight have been more architectural photographs, it is far easier to find 
illustrations of buildings than of manuscripts. 

In his concluding words, Dr. Boase reminds us that there is a missing link 
in the study of Romanesque art. Almost all the gold and silversmiths’ work 
has vanished. This idea may well serve as an introduction to the late Dr. Saxl’s 
work, for he thought that the surviving seals might replace the missing shrines. 
The first section of his book is a study of a number of seals, to find out what 
we can learn from them about the tricks of silversmiths and sculptors. Even 
the conservatism of seal design can be turned to good use, for the designer 
must rely on minor variations in the treatment of drapery and accessories to 
differentiate between one seal and another. How far this theory will command 
acceptance is doubtful. That there is a connexion appears in the way in which 
the trick of fanning out the hem of a robe, first seen in the seal of Flambard 
as bishop of Durham, is repeated in the small figures on the jambs of Kilpeck 
and Stoke Dry, though Prior and Gardiner noted the influence of silversmiths’ 
work on the former many years ago. It is hardly fair, however, to be too 
critical of Saxl’s theories, for the book is a mere fragment. When the author 
died he had got together the illustrations for a book, and had put forward some 
of his ideas in the shape of one lecture on seals and another on the York 
Madonna, the Chichester reliefs and the Lincoln frieze. The book has been 
annotated by Dr. Schwarzenski, who completed the discussion of the Lincoln 
frieze and added a section on the Malmesbury carvings, which Saxl obviously 
meant to include in his work. The notes have been carefully done, though 
there are one or two misprints and a slip in note 64, where the reference to 
St John’s, York, should read ‘St Denys’. The volume is a joy to handle and 
the illustrations are excellent, but the dimensions of the originals should have 
been given. 

There are two main theses in the text; that we should concentrate our 
attention on the great buildings rather than small village churches if we wish 
to learn about Romanesque sculpture, and that the York Madonna, the 
Chichester carvings and the Lincoln frieze mark the beginning, middle and 
end of Romanesque sculpture in England. Neither will command general 
support. The first might be well enough if we could be certain that the master 
carvers never turned their hands to work in a village church, but as they may 
well have done so, the argument fails. As for the second, Dr. Saxl puts forward 
some cogent arguments, but fails to clear up the difficulty of the uncial lettering 
at York, and the trouble about the Lincoln work is that just at the very point 
where he would like to date the carvings we have the interregnum between 
Bishop Robert and St. Hugh, when it is very unlikely that much building was 
going on at Lincoln. His continuator boldly assigns the work to Hugh, but 
he has to face the difficulty of the style of the carvings and the absence of any 
mention in the numerous accounts of Hugh’s work at Lincoln. In his account 
of Lincoln, however, Dr. Saxl does earn our gratitude by rescuing the great 
tympanum carvings from unmerited obscurity. 

Stained glass is a Gothic rather than a Romanesque art, and the scope of 
Dr. Woodforde’s book does not allow him to give much space to the few 
English Romanesque windows. His work is a general guide for the beginner, 
and though it is perhaps rather weak on the technique of the glazier, he gives 
More weight than is customary to the later examples. Not all Victorian or 
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later windows were contemptible, and the author deserves well for und 

this fact and for illustrating some well-chosen and reproduced ecungnatl The 
wisdom of considering English glass in isolation from contemporary French 
work, especially in the middle ages, however, is doubtful. 


F. W. Brooxs 


The Age of the Sturlungs. By Ernar O. Svernsson. (Trans. JOHANN S. Hanngs. 
son). (Islandica, vol. xxxvi). Ithaca (N.Y.): Cornell University Pres 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 1953-4. xiii+183 pp. (frontis.). 32s, 


The thirteenth century in Iceland was both its most tragic age and its most 
splendid: the century remembered in sorrow for the disastrous submission toa 
foreign king and notorious for atrocities and treacheries, and yet for ever 
glorious for the production of the finest literary art of the middle ages. In an 
attempt to solve this riddle of the age, the contrast between its disciplined 
intellectual culture and its unrestrained savagery, Professor Sveinsson has 
sought to discover the temper of men’s minds at this time, and to examine 
the changes in their outlook and habits of thought, and the forces underlying 
these changes. Thus although his work is based constantly on careful examina- 
tion of particular events, the author does not give us a history of external 
events, but studies the inner life of the Icelanders. At the start, when the 
church began the separation of secular and ecclesiastical by refusing to admit 
the chieftains to orders, the spirit and taste of the secular chieftains prevailed; 
and this, in conjunction with other circumstances, produced the remarkable 
literature of the commonwealth. But the chieftains gradually lost their free- 
dom and power to the Norwegian king, so that the nation’s spirit of personal 
independence was much weakened, and the new retainers of the king were 
open to influences from the Norwegian court (by this time permeated with 
ideas from the south). Deprived of leadership, the independent farmers largely 
lost control over affairs, and economic conditions reduced their numbers and 
status; their culture and taste suffered accordingly, and the popular demand 
for extravagant amusement became more and more insistent. For this the 
church carries most responsibility; not merely because it fostered legends full 
of miracles and marvels, but also because throughout its struggle for power 
it sought to break down the very core of the native spirit, the ideal of self- 
conscious and self-confident pride. The leaders of a small nation on the fringe 
of the world, divided among themselves and sinking more and more into the 
toils of the king, could not maintain indefinitely their resistance to a universal 
church that wielded such terrible weapons with such dire persistance; and as 
the church steadily gained its objectives, the rift in the nation became wider, 
and the native way of thinking was further undermined. The multifarious 
changes wrought in men’s minds by the momentous events of the century are 
brought vividly and comprehensively before us by Professor Sveinsson. His 
penetrating study of the spirit of the age is justly acknowledged by students 
of Icelandic history and literature to be a masterly work. It first appeared is 
Icelandic in 1940, and will now reach a wider audience in this commendable 
translation by Johann 5. Hannesson. D. Sta¥ 


St Bridget of Sweden. By Jouannes Joncensen. (Trans. INGEBoRG Luno) 
London: Longmans, 1954. Vol. i. xiii+310 pp.; vol. ii, ix+354 pp. 
25s. per vol, 

The two great fourteenth-century women saints whose biographies Mr. 

Jorgensen has written, St Catherine and St Bridget, have much in common 

Both were tertiaries, and visionaries with a small intimate circle of disciples, 
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whose writings were the result of direct divine inspiration. St Catherine, 
moreover, completed the work of St Bridget who sent personal messages from 
God to Clement VI and later to Gregory XI, commanding them to return to 
Rome. The life of the Swedish saint was perhaps the more adventurous. A 
member of a great Swedish family closely connected with the reigning house, 
she received her first revelations in middle life, during her widowhood, after 
abappy marriage and the birth of eight children. Whilst still in Sweden she 
drew up a rule for a new enclosed religious order for women on much the same 
lines as the Gilbertines, which did not, however, receive papal sanction till 
after her death. The convent of Vadstena where she is buried and which was 
the mother-house of the famous English foundation at Sion was really the 
work of her daughter, St Catherine. Bridget’s tremendous denunciations of 
the wickedness of the Swedish court and clergy, and prophecies of divine 
ce unless a speedy reformation took place did not make her popular 
and in 1349 she departed for Rome where she lived till her death in 1373, 
except for a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, undertaken the previous year at 
the age of seventy, and shorter ones to Assisi, and the South Italian shrines. 
Her life was one of great devotion, austerity and poverty. On one occasion 
she was reduced to begging outside the convent of San Lorenzo in Panisperne. 
It is interesting that Margery Kemp subsequently met one of her attendants, 
since there is considerable resemblance between the Swedish aristocrat and the 
English bourgeoise, though the Bridget who emerges from Mr. Jergensen’s 
biography and the innumerable quotations from the ‘Revelations’ given by 
him is a much more formidable and terrible personality. She represents the 
piety of the period of the Black Death, the Hundred Years’ War and the 
Babylonish Captivity in its apocalyptic and least attractive aspects, its 
dramatic and almost morbid concentration on the sufferings of Christ and its 
repulsive and sensational austerities. Her sensitiveness to the sufferings of 
the poor, and the courage with which she rebuked sinners in high places, like 
Giovanna of Naples, the queen-regent of Cyprus, and even Urban V, were 
combined with a sense of her own mission which almost amounted to egotism. 
Nevertheless, the portrait is a convincing one, and there is a certain spiritual 
kinship between the Swedish visionary and the English Puritans and 
Evangelicals. Decima DovuiE 


The Receipt of the Exchequer, 1377-1485. By ANTHONY STEEL. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 1954. xl+504 pp. (frontis.). 60s. 


The receipt of the exchequer was the department concerned with the receiv- 
ing and disbursement of the revenue of the medieval English kings, while the 
business of audit and general supervision was left to the exchequer of accounts. 
Mr. Steel has not attempted to write a study of the organization and working 
of the receipt. He has set himself the more modest aim of providing a summary 
ot some of the valuable information available in the receipt rolls, the most 
important records kept in the receipt. It is much to be regretted that he did 
not use other connected records more fully. The statistical digests of the 
receipt rolls are reliable and this part of his work will probably never need to 
be done again. But Mr. Steel, because of his excessive disregard of other 
sources, is not always a reliable guide in interpreting the figures so laboriously 
compiled by him. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Steel's book does represent a very considerable contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the general trends in the development of the 
toyal finances during one of the more obscure periods of medieval English 

» The author arranges his material in the same way as in his earlier 
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articles dealing with the years 1377-1432, amplifying his earlier treatment of 
this period and extending the same technique to cover for the first time the 
entire reigns of Henry VI and the Yorkist kings. In addition to discussing the 
general trends in each reign, he adopts one of the most useful features of the 
late Sir James Ramsay’s work and provides a survey of the royal finances 
year by year. Apart from some gaps due to loss of manuscripts, we have here, 
for the first time, a reliable series of annual totals of revenue paid into the 
royal treasury or accounted for in its records. But at no time were all the 
royal revenues recorded in the receipt rolls. Mr. Steel’s totals for the second 
half of the fifteenth century are indeed so low as to suggest that by the reign 
of Edward IV, and possibly earlier, a substantial part of the royal resources 
was ceasing to be controlled by the exchequer. One of the most valuable and 
definitive contributions of this book is to provide a sort of calendar of royal 
borrowing, though again it must be remembered that the receipt rolls never 
contained a complete record of all the loans contracted by the crown. Up 
fortunately the book gives little information about the repayment of loans. 

Mr. Steel does not fundamentally alter our views of the history of the 
royal finances in this period, but he provides much new evidence about several 
major developments during this troubled century. The penury of Henry IV, 
the brief recovery of royal revenue and credit under Henry V, the virtual 
disappearance of foreign lenders to the crown under the Lancastrian dynasty 
and the growing dependence of the Lancastrian kings on loans from magnates 
and prelates, reaching its peak in the reign of Henry VI, the drastic financial 
collapse in the ‘fifties of the fifteenth century, are all illuminated by his dis- 
coveries and discussion. 

E. B. Frype 


The Commons in the Parliament of 1422: English Society and Parliamentary 
Representation under the Lancastrians. By J.S. Roskell. (Studies presented 
to the International Commission for the History of Parliamentary and 
Representative Institutions, no. 14). Manchester University Press. 1954. 
xii+ 266 pp. 30s. 


This book is based on a close study of the lives of nearly 150 members of 
the parliament of 1422; and the amount of work which has gone into this is 
evident from their printed biographies, which occupy nearly a hundred pages 
of small close-set type in part ii of the volume. As Professor Roskell says in 
the preface, the evidence is insufficient to give us portraits of members of 
parliament at this time; but it is enough to illuminate many aspects of parlia- 
mentary history and English society, especially as, from the vantage-point 
of 1422, the author looks backwards and forwards to see the trends of fifteenth- 
century developments. Thus the first two chapters bring out, inter alia, the 
relationship between growing eagerness for election and increasing aristocratic 
pressure, on the one hand, and electoral law and practice, on the other, in the 
first half of the century; and the third chapter demonstrates clearly the high 
degree of parliamentary experience amongst both knights and burgesses which 
must have helped the formation of the political and procedural traditions of 
the commons. More than one-fifth of the knights and one-eighth of the 
burgesses sat in all in over ten parliaments; and the average number of 
parliaments attended by all the knights and burgesses was at least five. The 
two chapters which analyse the character of the members of 1422 show pat 
ticularly the considerable number of representatives who held posts of various 
kinds in the royal service, the tendency of the numerous lawyers to sit indiffer- 
ently as knight or burgess (thus helping to obliterate the effects of the social 
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distinction between these two still formally distinct elements in the lower 
house), and the intimate connexion between knights and nobility. 

For the history of parliamentary development the last chapter, on the 

ing character of borough representation, is the most exciting in the book. 
The researches of Miss McKisack had familiarized us with the fact that that 
very important phenomenon of English parliamentary history—the invasion of 
borough seats by non-residents—was already marked in Yorkist England. 
Dr. Roskell now shows that this tendency was well under way as early as 
1422, and that by 1450 half the borough representatives were non-resident— 
many of them gentry furthering their careers in either royal or seignorial 
service or both. 

On so large a theme there are likely to be differences in interpretation of 
the evidence—e.g. the degree of independence of knights and burgesses from 
aristocratic domination; and in so detailed a study there are almost bound to 
be a few slips—e.g. the ‘chekir rolle’ mentioned on p. 12 was not an exchequer 
roll, as suggested, but the check-roll of the household, kept in the counting- 
house, which listed the active members of the household establishment. But 
these points do not detract from the fact that this is a first-rate piece of work 
which not only throws valuable light on many aspects of English parliamentary 
history but is an indispensable book for the study of English society in the 
fifteenth century. A. R. MyYErs 


The Tudor Revolution in Government. By G. R. Etton. London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1953. xiii+466 pp. 42s. 


This is an important book: I have paid it the compliment of reading it twice. 
Dr. Elton has made an exhaustive study of the processes and instruments of 
central administration under Thomas Cromwell and his conclusions are re- 
flected in the challenging title of his book. He traces the decline of ‘chamber’ 
finance after 1529, the rise of Cromwell as a leading councillor and special 
paymaster after 1531, the development of the secretariat and signet under him 
and the emergence in the ‘thirties of the privy council as the central organ of 
government, differentiated from the star chamber. In concluding chapters he 
projects the story beyond 1540 to discuss the reforms in the household, 
initiated by Cromwell, which mark the transition from ‘the medieval household 
to the modern court’ and also the reforms of 1554 which saw the recovery of 
exchequer control over national finance and the undoing of some of Cromwell’s 
work. It is impossible in a short review to do justice to Dr. Elton's impressive 
scholarship: a few quotations must suffice to indicate his major conclusions. 
‘Thomas Cromwell created the modern secretaryship of state; in some ways, 
this achievement . . . proved to be his leading contribution to the administra- 
tive revolution’. Elsewhere, Cromwell is described as ‘the man who laid the 
foundation for the modern administrative system’ whereby ‘government by 
the king gave way to government under the king; where efficiency had de- 
pended on the personal qualities of the sovereign it came to depend on his 
choice of ministers’. There is some danger, especially in a study of administra- 
tive history, of over-stressing the developments of a comparatively short forma- 
tive period where the richness of the original source material is not matched 
by that on its flanks. Not all scholars will accept Dr. Elton’s particular crochet 
about “bureaucratization’, ¢.g. the present writer’s study of Thomas Winde- 
bank, clerk of the signet in the later years of Elizabeth's reign, would seem to 
suggest both the essentially personal nature of the relationship and the reality 
of the queen's final decision. Similarly, more work will have to be done on 


the records of the court of augmentations before we can pronounce on its 
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efficiency either as a revenue collecting department or as a land sale , 
Even so, considering the momentous issues which faced Cromwell, Dr. Elton’s 
study is a notable one. Epwarp Hvucuas 


The Navy as an Instrument of Policy, 1558-1727. By Str HERBERT Ricumoyp, 
(Edit. E. A. HuGues.) London: Cambridge University Press, 1953, 
vii+ 404 pp. 60s. 


In a prefatory note to this volume the late Admiral Richmond explains that 
the manuscript was completed in 1942 and was intended to form the fin 
volume of a history of naval policy up to our own day. What has now bee 
published appears to be the draft upon which the earlier part of the Fon 
Lectures, which he delivered in 1943, was based. Those lectures were later 
published in an enlarged form under the title of Statesmen and Sea Power, a 
book which provides a masterly view of the subject up to the end of the second 
World War. These facts are, however, not mentioned in the book under 
review. Nor, indeed, does it break any new ground, as did the book on the 
War of the Austrian Succession which made Richmond's reputation as a naval 
historian. We find here neither the breadth nor the brilliance of the Ford 
Lectures. Instead, a narrower period is dealt with in more detail. However, 
since the book was completed twelve years ago it does not make use of recent 
research, such as that of Miss Wright on the West Indies voyages, of Professor 
Wernham on the Lisbon expedition or Mr. Ehrman’s monumental study of the 
navy under William III. But it would be unfair to blame the author for failing 
to give due weight to the defects of the administrative machine which made 
many plans go awry, because that is still a neglected aspect of naval history. 

What we may welcome is a detailed, well-balanced narrative of the evolution 
of sea power up to the reign of George I which will prove useful to students of 
such subjects as the protection of trade, the right of search and foreign policy 
generally. The author was one who eschewed the drum-and-trumpet style of 
the older historians. He rigorously excludes tactical details (the rightful place 
for which is in the annals of nautical archaeology) because he is at pains to 
show the way in which statesmen slowly appreciated the threefold basis of sea 
power: overseas bases, a flourishing merchant marine providing the sinews of 
war as well as a pool of seamen, and above all a well-found battle fleet. The 
arguments of the ‘continental’ as opposed to the ‘maritime’ strategists are 
fairly elucidated, so that the reader can gain insight into the political and 
diplomatic problems involved. The incisive comments which the author per- 
mitted himself in his lectures are unfortunately excluded in the interests ofa 
more objective approach to his subject. It is a pity that the index is inadequate 
for a book of this type and that the references are too perfunctory to be of 
any real value. C. C. Liroyp 


England and Scotland, 1560-1707. By DouGctas Noss. (Hutchinson's Um 
versity Library ; History (edit. Sin Maurice Powicxg)]. London: Hutehis- 
son. 1952. xxi+173 pp. 8s. 6d. 

This book is not a study of the relations between England and Scotland; 
it is a study of the development of the two countries, with particular referent 
to the political theories which prevailed in each. It is not particuarly easy 
to read, for the author endeavours to establish pattern, and to compatt 
and contrast the patterns of England and Scotland. There is always danget 
in establishing pattern; it is virtually impossible to avoid slipping from amgr 
ment into narrative; and there is obvious difficulty in switching from one 
country to another. The general thesis would appear to be that English 
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theory, despite some excursions into other fields, rested in, or returned to, 
constitutional tradition, whereas Scotland, with less constitutional tradition, 
tried to found a state upon divine law as expressed in the Covenants, and was 
rescued from rival intolerances by the secular revolution of 1689. The contrast 
isfamiliar, and perhaps the author has accepted it too readily. He summarises 
very well the English history of the period, but of Scotland he writes with a 
less certain hand. He exaggerates the importance of the lay element in the 
bytery and so in the general assembly, and sometimes writes as if ‘Pres- 
’ referred only to the court (introduced relatively late into the Scottish 
church and after discussions with English Puritans), whereas the word is 
often used of the whole system whose keynote was parity; in any case there 
were elders in England besides Mr. Zeal-of-the-Land Busy, and much Cal- 
vinistic theology too. 

Certainly, as the author well points out, the fact that Scotland lacked a 
strong middle class meant that she did not, like England, produce a strong 
house of commons. Yet the frame of the Scottish constitution was not very 
different from that of England. The part played by the shocking lords of the 
articles was very similar to that played by the English councillors in the 
commons before 1600; Scotland produced a Triennial Act before-England did, 
and the Scottish ‘Cavalier Parliament’ of 1686 was conspicuous in resisting 
the aggressions of James VII and II. It is not quite true to say that the Settle- 
ments of 1688-9 and 1707 were ‘secular’. Behind considerations of politics 
and economics lay dread of the Catholic tyranny of Louis XIV. The ‘Highland 
Host’ of 1678 (not 1677) was very like the dragonnades; and when James laid 
hands on English bishops it was found that resistance to authority in the 
name of conscience—so much condemned in the intractable Covenanters— 
was respectable enough. 

The business of fitting historical action into pattern is difficult; yet if pattern 
be sought, one simple motif explains many phenomena. The Renaissance 
produced, at least in embryo, the idea of the omnicompetent state; the 
Reformation magnified the importance of the individual conscience; the history 
of the seventeenth century throughout west Europe is an essay upon the 
incompatibility of rival claims. Mr. Nobb’s book contains many wise judge- 
ments and provides food for much thought. J. D. Mackig 


Gustavus Adolphus: A History of Sweden, 1611-1632: vol. i, 1611-1626. By 
MicHaEL Roperts. London: Longmans. 1953. xiv+585 pp. (illus., 
maps). 63s. 


With the publication of this volume the tradition of English scholarship in 
the field of modern Scandinavian history has been magnificently revived. 
Professor Roberts modestly claims to have attempted no more than a synthesis 
for the English public of recent Swedish researches into the period of Gustavus 
Adolphus; but his complete mastery of the voluminous printed sources for the 
reign, no less than his independent judgement on controversial matters, marks 
him as an expert on Swedish seventeenth-century history in his own right: one 
whom Swedish historians will pay the compliment of reviewing and discussing 
asa fellow-scholar. The emphasis in Professor Roberts’ work is on the sub-title 
rather than on the title chosen for the book: this is no biography of Gustavus 
Adolphus, but a broadly based study of Sweden during the twenty-one years 
of that king's reign. The present volume, after an introductory sketch which 
aims at putting the period into historical perspective both in domestic and 
foreign affairs, deals with Sweden's problems in the early years of the reign: 
with the struggle for survival against enemies both at home and abroad waged 
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by the younger Vasa line and by Sweden itself against the other Baltic 
Denmark, Russia and, above all, Poland, representing not only a Baltic com. 
petitor but also the Catholic elder Vasa branch. The narrative of events 
to 1626 is well done, benefiting from the author's familiarity with the Polish 
works on the period, and is written with great lucidity, so that involved ang 
detailed negotiations and relationships become intelligible also to the nop. 
specialist. Four chapters dealing with aspects of Swedish life for the whole 
reign (and even beyond) follow. The last of these chapters, on the arts and 
literature, is rather sketchy; but the other three, covering constitutional de. 
velopment, the church and education, are all excellent, providing us with 
informative and enjoyable reading. Professor Roberts has in his ‘Argument’ 
made out a fair case for postponing treatment of the economic development, 
the social structure and the army and navy reforms till the second volume 
since, he feels, these aspects of national regeneration can best be appreciated 
in relation to the campaigns in Germany; they will therefore be considered in 
connexion with the narrative of events of volume ii, where, one gathers, a 
character-sketch of Gustavus Adolphus will also be included. Any plan for 
the division of chapters between the two volumes would possess drawbacks 
of its own, but to the present reviewer it seems a pity that the chapters on the 
economic life and the social structure of the nation had to be held over: their 
presence in the first volume would have given greater depth to the narrative 
of events even at the cost of shortening this narrative and postponing con- 
sideration of the arts and literature of the epoch till the second volume. This 
criticism will, however, be less valid when we possess the completed work, and 
author and publishers must be congratulated on the first instalment of a 
learned and readable history of Sweden in the period when she emerges asa 
great European power. RAGNHILD Hatton 


English Historical Documents (edit. D. C. Douctas): vol. viii, 1660-1714 
Edit. by Anprew Browninc. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1953. 
xxxii + 966 pp. (diagr., maps). 80s. 

To make a selection, whether for the student of literature or for the student 
of history, is to court criticism. No two people will make quite the same 
choice; to blame Professor Browning for omitting this or that particular docw- 
ment that the reviewer would have liked to see included would be as easy as 
it would be unfair. But this series raises a wider question than that of the 
inclusion of particular documents. It purports to serve the needs, not of the 
student of a special topic, but of the student of all, or most, aspects, of English, 
Scottish, and Irish history. The present reviewer feels bound to state that he 
holds such a project to be doomed to failure. Uncomfortably bulky as Pro 
fessor Browning's volume is, it is extremely inadequate on most aspects of the 
history of the period. The selection of statutes, indeed, is good, and that of 
cases is fair. But much of what is given, and something that is not, can be found 
in specialized selections. The representation of many other sources is either 
inadequate or completely lacking. The reader would not gather that newr 
papers are important for parts of the period; he would scarcely be made to 
feel the significance of pamphlets; he will look in vain for specimens of the 
essays of Addison or Steele or for extracts from Defoe's Review. The dramais 
ignored, although Macaulay indicated its value to the historian. Professor 
Browning, again, knows full well the value of the despatches of foreign envoys 
in London, but his use of them has been sparing in the extreme; so has his us 
of reports of parliamentary debates. 

It is assumed that readers of this series lack either the ability or the will 
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read foreign languages. English translations have to serve. It would be inter- 
esting to know how many people are sufficiently curious to read this book who 
have not enough French to read the despatches of Barillon or Bonet in the 

iginal. Curiously enough, a Spanish expression appears in one of the docu- 
ments without any explanatory note; yet Piezas de India would seem to need 
one. But annotation of the documents printed has been deliberately avoided, 
which is a pity, not only because many of them will be largely unintelligible 
to the ordinary student without it, but also because Professor Browning is so 
sdmirably qualified to give it. His knowledge is amply evinced in his intro- 
ductions to the several sections and in his bibliographical notes, though these 
last omit some foreign books of importance. The student, however, is left to 
determine for himself why certain documents have been selected and what is 
their value. Often these questions are of some difficulty, as, for instance, when 
asingle account of an important battle is printed. 

That sources should be read is highly desirable; that when they are extremely 
copious only some—often a very few—can be read is obvious. The student, 
however, of this period, who has only a very limited time to spare, instead of 
tackling this book, would do well to read through Burnet’s Own Time from 
beginning to end. If students in general start doing this, perhaps some scholar 
of Professor Browning’s calibre will be stimulated to continue that edition of 
Bumet that Airy so well began. That would be a job worth doing. 

MarK A. THOMSON 


Lord Chatham. By O. A. SHERRARD. Vol. i, A War Minister in the Making; 
vol. ii, Pitt and the Seven Years’ War. London: The Bodley Head. 1952, 
1955. 324 pp. (illus.); 437 pp. (maps). 25s., 30s. 


These two volumes provide a most detailed chronicle of English politics 
from Pitt's entering parliament in 1735 to his resignation from office in 1761. 
Mr. Sherrard describes how politicians acted in the times when ‘influence and 
intrigue’ determined the creation and fates of governments, but the detail, so 
painstakingly accumulated, obscures rather than illumines the central figure 
—Pitt. Mr. Sherrard effectively shows that the Hanoverian monarchs were 
not political nonentities, and in his next volume he will, doubtless, provide a 
long overdue reassessment of the personal responsibility of George III for the 
loss of the American Colonies. British official documents have been minutely 
«amined, but the career of Pitt as a ‘War Minister’ demands greater con- 
siltation of foreign sources and even of foreign ‘secondary authorities’. 

Whilst Mr. Sherrard does justice to Pitt as an architect of overseas empire, 
his preoccupation with English political intrigues and with the struggle for 
colonial possessions, has led him to do less than justice to those ‘little men’ 
who, in October 1761, ‘gained their little ends’, and brought about Pitt's 
downfall. America and Hindustan could be lost as well as won on German 
battlefields, and that autumn it seemed to many the height of a gambler’s 
folly to stake the national security of England yet again. England's only ally, 
Prussia, had been almost bled to death; fo-one could foresee the dramatic 
change caused within a few months by the death of the Tsarina Elizabeth. 
The mercenary expeditionary force under Ferdinand of Brunswick, since 
Minden, had won victories, but they were achieved only by skilled manoeuvres 
~if, perchance, that army came into head-on collision with a superior force 
itmight suffer worse than the Prussians had done at Kunersdorf. The Bourbon 
powers might even effect the invasion of England, The great ‘War Minister’ 
semed to ignore these possibilities, besides paying little heed to the financial 
tadt of the war—which was to contribute directly, and soon, to the revolt of 
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the American Colonies. The ‘little men’ had reason to think that Prog, 
wanted peace, that France was ready to offer terms, that Spain was not 
anxious to go to war; only Pitt wanted to carry on the fight, and in the 
four years he had proved himself a most difficult ministerial colleague to wor 
with; in the earlier war a triumphant Frederick had been ready to abandm 
an ally whenever it suited him, and some ministers now, perhaps, feared that 
now, well-nigh crushed, the Prussian would leave England in dangerous igo. 
tion. Consultation of foreign sources would have revealed these issues in a fg 
clearer light, and would have enabled Mr. Sherrard to have formed a mon 
critical appraisal of Pitt as a war minister. English pamphlet and other og). 
temporary literature suggest, too, that Pitt’s great popularity in 1757 ha 
waned by 1761. 

At times Mr. Sherrard mentions certain of Pitt’s faults and sh i 
occasionally almost overstressing them. His judgments of Pitt's antogonists 
rivals, and colleagues are often too brusque, especially those on Walpole, 
Henry Fox, and Newcastle. This account of the ‘great commoner’, too, is 
somewhat coloured by the career of another British ‘war minister’ two ce- 
turies later. That may be inevitable. What is not inevitable is attributing th 
weakness of New France in the eighteenth century to its being a ‘welfar 
state’. France lost Canada, in the ultimate analysis, because the big battalions 
and the weight of sea power were against her; but the French Canadians live 
on and to this day maintain their own way of life, a way of life somewhat but 
not all that different from what it was in the days of Montcalm and Lévis, om 
that even yet affects the life not only of the British Dominion but also thatoi 
the Federal Republic south of the still-surviving border. Joun Rows 


Boswell on the Grand Tour: Italy, Corsica and France, 1765-1766. Edited by 
Frank Brapy and Freperick A. PotTLe. London: Heinemann. 1955. 
XXVili+383 pp. (illus., map.) 25s. 

The Williamson Letters, 1748-1765. Edited by F. J. MANninG (Bedfordshin 
Historical Record Society Publications, vol. xxxiv). Streatley: The Society. 
1954. viii+148 pp. (frontis.). 25s. (members, 21s.) 

The Letters and Papers of the Banks Family of Revesby Abbey, 1704-176) 
Edited by J. W. F. Hirt (The Lincoln Record Society, vol. xiv). Linoola: 
The Society. 1952. xxxi+330 pp. (frontis.). Subs. 

Two Yorkshire Diaries: The Diary of Arthur Jessop and Ralph Ward's Journal 
Edited by C. E. Wuitine (Yorkshire Archaeological Society, Record Sens, 
vol. cxvii). Leeds: The Society. 1952. viii+241 pp. Subs. 

Such of Boswell’s papers as have been published in recent years bear ow 
Macaulay's view of Boswell’s character. What he says about himself make 
him appear disgusting and contemptible. That such a creature could haw 
written a great book is one of the curiosities of history. The new volumed 
his papers contains a great deal that shows Boswell at his worst; what he say 
is sometimes nauseating and often dull. But this volume also occasionaly 
shows us Boswell, if not at his best, yet almost at his best. He was ama 
vellous reporter of conversation; he certainly abridged, he may at times haw 
improved a little, but he could not invent; had he been capable of doing® 
he would have made himself talk as well as some of those whose conversatia 
he records. There is one passage in the new volume that nobody interests 
in the eighteenth century should miss, the account of Boswell's interview wit 
the elder Pitt; it is not only good in itself, but of special interest because 
know 60 little about Pitt’s conversation, The editors have performed wels 
task that must have been difficult, It should be mentioned in particular tt 
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in elucidating the use made by Boswell of The London Chronicle, in order to 
get publicity for himself, the editors have given what should be a warning to 
all who have recourse to the newspapers of the period as historical sources. 

The other volumes here noticed are of a very different character. Letters 
and diaries written by people who have no claim to celebrity in any sphere can 
be very useful to the student of history, though in themselves they are not 
entertaining. The Williamson Letters contain some useful remarks on the 
reactions of opinion in England to some episodes in the Seven Years’ War; 

tell us something about the reading of pious and well-educated gentle- 
men} they tell us something about food and clothes. If it is not unusual to 
find a cultivated layman of the period deeply interested in serious books on 
religion, it is worth noting that one who was intelligent enough to commend 
The Pilgrim's Progress—then usually esteemed only by the uneducated—was 
deeply suspicious of Methodism. Other matters to which attention may be 
drawn are a quotation from Herodian—a Greek historian not commonly read 
—a condemnation of the practice of docking horses, and the story of an en- 
counter with a highwayman, who was captured by those he sought to rob, 
who told a tale that aroused their pity, and was eventually handed over to a 
press gang instead of being prosecuted. Readers, however, of these letters are 
likely to lament the extreme paucity of the notes and the deficiencies of the 
indexes. That help which an editor could give is frequently absent when it is 
badly needed. 

The Banks papers will interest local historians and those who are in search 
of information about estates, building, and furniture. References to politics 
are neither copious nor as a rule illuminating, though there is an amusing 
account of the production of Dr. Sacheverell’s picture ‘elevated upon a pole’ 
by his admirers at York during the election of 1710. Nor should students of 
social history neglect the letters dealing with marriages and plans for mar- 
tiages. Here, and also in the Williamson Letters, though to a lesser degree, is 
evidence that the daughters of the well-to-do had a say in the disposal of their 
hands, sometimes indeed more than a say. There has been of late a tendency 
to consider the marriages of young people who belonged to the richer strata 
of society primarily as business arrangements made by the parents of the 
parties. A rather different impression is left by a reading of the great novelists. 
But what novelists say, though it cannot be dismissed as not evidence, is 
evidence that it is dangerous to use without corroboration. Perhaps the time 
will come in the not too distant future when a book will be written on mar- 
riages in eighteenth-century England that takes account of all kinds of 
evidence and is not dominated by any sociological fad. 

Englishmen nowadays are fond of making remarks about the weather. The 
two Yorkshire diarists were fond of writing down statements about it. These 
may be of use to students of climatic conditions, though it will hardly come as 
4 $urprise to hear that the wind was often cold. Both the diarists, too, were 
addicted to very short entries as a rule. Jessop, a Nonconformist apothecary, 
has many references to his chapel, to the preachers he heard, and to his 
patients. Unhappily he set down only a minute and, on the whole, uninforma- 
tive fraction of what he could have told us. On occasion, however, he was 
more expansive, He records many of the rumours that were abroad during 
‘the '45'; most of them had little or no foundation; Jessop himself was gener- 
ally careful to note the difference between hearsay and what he knew to be 
true, Ward has nothing so exciting to record, What he says about his business 
transactions—he dealt in cattle and also lent, and borrowed, money—will be 
of use to economic historians. Those who are not may find hia entries rather 
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cryptic. Plainly neither diarist wrote with an eye to posterity; what the 
entries lose in fulness and clarity, they may gain in sincerity. The moden 
student of history would like to have it both ways, but cannot. 

The notes, both to the Banks papers and to the two diaries, are Copious 
and helpful. Perhaps it would be captious to regret that the value of the» 
documents as sources for economic history is not more fully expounded, 


M. A. THomsox 


Helvétius: his Life and Place in the History of Educational Thought. By ly 
CuMMING (International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstructien) 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1955. xi+260 pp. (frontis.), 25 

Friedrich Froebel and English Education. Edit. by EVELYN Lawrgyg, 
University of London Press. 1952. 248 pp. (illus.). 20s. 


The sickbeds of France in the eighteenth century were made more distastefyl 
than usual by the sudorific, expectorant and emetic qualities of the ipecacuanh 
root. But, as a medicine, it was effective. It cured the Dauphin, and mag 
grandfather Helvétius’ name and fortune. So when Claud-Adrien Helvétiny 
came to enjoy the usufruct, it was with a sharpened appreciation of sovereign 
remedies. In Claude-Adrien’s case the drug was more heady. It was, im fact, 
capable of curing anything. And in saying so Claude-Adrien coined a phrax 
which has put him at last into the International Library of Sociology an 
Social Reconstruction: ‘L’éducation peut tout.’ For an exponent of association 
ist psychology, Helvétius certainly acquired his full measure of sensul 
experience. ‘Aux charmes de l'amour tous mes sens sont ouverts.’ A roué of the 
most unpleasant kind, whose activities were known to the police, he required 
the assistance of a flagellating chamber-maid before he performed his conjugal 
duties, and yet wrote De l’Esprit, regarded by Buckle as ‘unquestionably the 
ablest and most influential treatise on morals which France produced at this 
period’. True, Helvétius was but a man of his time: Rousseau (who naturally 
disagreed with Helvétius over the value of books) could send his bastards to 
the workhouse and at the same time plead for freedom in education, » 
Helvétius might be pardoned for his bi-focal morality. Nurture was to Helvétiu 
what Nature was to Rousseau: the prime educational factor. Indeed, He- 
vétius showed in De l'homme, de ses facultés intellectuelles et de som éducation 
(1772) that formal instruction and its sanctions (reward and punishment) were 
the supreme factors in the development of the intellect or the passions whic 
produced it. And, naturally enough, his thesis by its very extravagance wa 
a useful counterpoint to Rousseau’s doctrine. 

Dr. lan Cumming has ranged far and wide to rescue this engaging characte 
from oblivion. He shows him as the host of a famous salon, the propounde 
of views rejected even by Diderot as well as by the pope and the parlement& 
Paris. But the educationist in Dr. Cumming gets the better of the biographer, 
and, in place of the man himself, we are treated to a number of quite unnecs 
sary injections of irrelevant comparisons and rather clumsy digressions on th 
significance of his ideas. He has relied rather heavily on A. Keim’s Notesé 
la Main d’ Helvétius (1907), and one wonders what he would make of a previow 
study in this field by Mordecai Grossman, The Philosophy of Helvétius, wit 
Special Emphasis on the Educational Implications of Sensationalism, which wa 
published by Columbia Teachers’ College as volume ccx of their Contribuliom 
to Education. Dr. Cumming does not mention it either in his bibliography # 
index, nor does he, in the preface, indicate its existence. However, within the 
scope he allows himself, Dr. Cumming has produced a competent accoustd 
Helyétius’ work which is a justification of the sub-title, His Life and Place 
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te History of Educational Thought. It should satisfy those for whom Gross- 
man's work is not easily available. 

Helvétius, as Dr. Cumming observes, has been one of the submerged char- 
acters of educational history, and Dr. Cumming’s method of raising him is to 
link him (quite rightly) with Adam Smith, Diderot, Condillac, Mirabeau and 
the Benthamites. But in the case of Friedrich Froebel no such linkage is 
needed. Froebel stands as one of the great figures because of his simplicity. 
There was nothing of the over-civilised or bi-focal about Froebel. His ethics 
were simple: the reconciliation of God and Nature in the child. Essentially 
an optimist, hopeful, hardworking and mystical, he owed much to his early 
life in the forests of Thuringia. And characteristically he is known, not so 
much for any such pompous remark as ‘l'éducation peut tout’, as for the kinder- 
garten. In Froebel, love and understanding played the major role and his 
Gifts’ initiated a revolution in the nursery. So, since subjects often govern 
the author’s appeal, Miss Evelyn Lawrence’s capable volume is a delight to 
read. Published as a symposium to mark the centenary of Froebel’s death, it 
contains six essays. Miss P. Woodham-Smith writes on the origin of the 
kindergarten, and the history of the Froebel movement in England; Miss J. P. 
Slight on Froebel and the English primary school of today; Miss O. B. Priest- 
man on his influence on the independent preparatory schools; the Rev. H. A. 
Hamilton on the religious roots of Froebel’s philosophy, and Mr. Nathan 
Isaacson on Froebel’s educational philosophy in 1952. All the essays are 
simple, clear exposition and the first two are models of clarity and simplicity. 
Froebel has been well served. W. H. G. ARMYTAGE 


John Adams and the Prophets of Progress. By Z. Haraszt1. Cambridge (Mass.): 
Harvard Univ. Press (London: Cumberlege). 1952. xiii+ 362 pp. (frontis.). 
32s. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Constitution, 1790-1860. By E.izasetH K. BavEeR 
(University of Columbia Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, 
No. 575). New York: Columbia Univ. Press. (London: Cumberlege). 1952 
400 pp. 31s. 6d. 


More than a hundred of the surviving volumes once in the library of John 
Adams contain extensive marginalia. The greater part of his remarkable 
collection of books is now in the Boston Public Library, and Mr. Haraszti, who 
is Keeper of Rare Books there, has made a study of the marginalia in these 
books and in others now in the Boston Athenaeum. He prefaces his work with 
three interesting chapters on the comparative neglect of John Adams, on his 
library, and on his political philosophy. He then presents, with introductory 
notes, marginalia on works by Bolingbroke, Rousseau, Frederick the Great, 
Voltaire, d'Alembert, de Mably, Turgot, Mary Wollstonecraft, Hauterive, and 
Priestley, skilfully constructing a dialogue between Adams and his authors 
by brief quotations from the texts that Adams is commenting upon. The 
Comments are in the main the fruits of Adams's later life. Most of the books 
he had read before, most of them more than once. But the marginalia nearly 
all date from the years following upon his retirement from the presidency in 
1801, They are evidence therefore not so much of the origin of his ideas as of 
his mature opinions. They are very impressive, the observations of a man of 
ifairs, impetuous, empirical, unsystematic, reading and re-reading with an 
tye constantly fixed upon the lessons of experience, yet capable of regarding 
confemporary intellectual fashions with surprising detachment. To this Mr. 
Haraszti has added chapters on two of Adams's own compositions, the Defence 
f the Constitutions of America (3 vv., 1787-8) and the Discourses on Davila, 
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contributed to the Gazette of the United States during 1790-1, and re-issued jy 
book form in 1805. These are of the first importance to students of Adams; 
political ideas. In them Mr. Haraszti effectively demonstrates that in these 
books ‘Adams's own writing . . . is of precisely the same nature as the noty 
reproduced in this [Mr. Haraszti’s] volume—comments appearing interwoye, 
with the text instead of jotted on the margins and fly-leaves’ (p. 155). Adam 
he adds, without imputing any dishonesty, ‘put only about twelve pages o 
the first volume of the Defence into quotation marks—three per cent of th 
book. Charles Francis Adams used quotation marks for about twenty-five 
per cent. He could have extended them to nearly seventy-five’ (p. 158), 

The study of the history of ideas is now very much the fashion in th 
United States, and this fashion has, with less happy results, penetrated thy 
schools of postgraduate training in historical research. In consequence students 
are set upon tasks beyond the capacity of even the abler among them and th 
historian’s shelves are burdened with books quite unripe for publication, The 
history of the compilation of commentaries upon the constitution betwee 
1790 and 1860 and of the influence which they exercised is a subject of great 
interest. The absence of American law reports before the Revolution, the few. 
ness of the opportunities for formal legal education, and the urgent need t 
adapt the English common law to changing American conditions created a 
demand for the commentary, and ‘the works that were supplied in response 
to it exercised a great influence in promoting uniformity of legal development 
in the several states and acquired an authority in this period that was mt 
maintained when the courts had built up a body of their own recorded de 
cisions. But this is a subject quite unsuitable to a novice without either leg 
training or political experience. Miss Bauer has gathered together som 
useful biographical notes upon thirteen of the principal commentators, ani 
these make up nearly half her book; and she has compiled a select list of 
commentaries and text-books. But want of maturity or of any real mastery 
of the problems of political philosophy involved has reduced her treatment of 
the contents of the commentaries to a jejune summary of the commentaton’ 
views upon the location of sovereignty (c. vi) and ‘compact theory vs suprem 
law theory’ (c. vii), together with an analysis of Story (c. viii). A concluding 
chapter on the use made of the commentaries in the law schools themselves 
and on the citations of them in proceedings before the Supreme Court iss 
work of great but merely mechanical labour, producing statistical results o 
the most limited validity, for the citations that have so carefully been counted 
up are those citations only which the reporters saw fit to record. But th 
blame for these and other shortcomings lies at the door not of the author, who 
has executed very faithfully the task that was set her, but of an ill-choms 
subject and a mechanical system of postgraduate training. 

H. Hare Bewot 


Public Opinion and Government Policy in Iveland, 1801-1846. By RB B. 
McDowe tr. (Studies in Irish History, vol. v). London: Faber. 19% 
303 pp. 35s. 

The Catholic Emancipation Crisis in Ireland, 1823-1829. By Jaums 4 
Reywowps. (Yale Historical Publications), New Haven: Yale Univemily 
Press. (London: Cumberlege). 1954 (1955). xii+204 pp. $3.75. (3h) 

The Freedom of the Press in Iveland, 1784-1841. By Brian Lycuis. (Shull 
in Irish History, vol. vi). London: Faber, 1954, 256 pp. 25s. 


The detailed scholarly attention devoted by modern Irish historians to tie 
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eatly decades of the nineteenth century is to be warmly welcomed. Like other 
yolumes in the very valuable Studies in Irish History (edited by T. W. Moody, 
R, Dudley Edwards and J. C. Beckett), the two books by Dr. McDowell and 
by Dr. Inglis reflect a co-operative effort of Irish historians of high academic 
calibre to understand and teach the history of their country freed from 
religious or political prejudices, and they succeed admirably in their purpose. 
The remaining volume on the same period, by Father James Reynolds of 
New York, rests on the same objectivity of purpose. 

The central figure in all three works, despite their differences of period 
covered, is of course Daniel O’Connell. Though naturally emphasising different 
aspects of ‘the Liberator’s’ many activities, they concur in their assessments 
of his importance. Catholic emancipation was his greatest triumph, a cause 
ideally suited to his preference for religious and political issues rather than 
social or economic, nicely calculated to mobilise the sympathies of Catholics, 
lideral-minded Whigs and Radicals alike, and susceptible to exactly the kind 
of mass agitation at which he was so adept. As Father Reynolds shows, its 
success exerted a profound effect on the techniques of radical agitation for 
other causes, even more in England than in Ireland. Yet when O’Connell 
tried to repeat the success in his Repeal Movement, it failed. His alliance with 
the Young Ireland Movement broke down by 1844. Dr. McDowell summarises 
the clash between O'Connell and the group that centred around the Nation 
as one of temperament and generation rather than one of aims. ‘He was 
impulsive, rather haphazard, genially overbearing, and ready, after forty 
years in politics, to adapt his course to circumstances. They were earnest, 
hard-working, high principled and doctrinaire.’ Catholicism and nationalism 
were more inextricably blended in O’Connell’s mind than in the anti-sectarian 
writers of the Nation. Never again could he repeat that remarkable demagogic 
triumph of the Clare election of 1829 which Father Reynolds describes so well. 
‘The knowledge that he, almost single-handed, had been able to withhold 
40,000 of his countrymen for three days from whiskey drinking and could with 
assurance dare any man, including the King, to repeat the experiment was 
iteelf'a heady draught. It accounted for many of the demagogic blind spots 
he later suffered.’ It was this achievement, almost as much as the implicit 
threat of civil war, which impressed men like Peel. ‘I wish you had been 
present at the Clare election’ wrote Peel to Sir Walter Scott ‘for no pen but 
yours could have done justice to that fearful exhibition of sobered and 
desperate enthusiasm.’ 

There is still room for a more detailed study of the affinities between 
O'Connell and the Radicals of England, a subject on which all three books 
cast incidental but intriguing reflections. In 1828 and 1829 he was in steady 
correspondence with Jeremy Bentham and took pleasure in proclaiming him- 
slfa Benthamite. His peculiar blend of Catholic Radicalism deserves much 
closer attention. After 1829 he vigorously supported such favourite Radical 
reforms as reorganization of the legal system, codification of the law, and 
patliamentary reform. From 1835 onwards relations between him and the 
Radicals became less cordial—and he voted against Whig governments on 
issues raised by the Radicals such as secret ballot, flogging in the army, and 
theremission of sentences on the Dorchester labourers. In general outlook he 
tained strongly affected by the characteristic Radical divorce between 
Pilitics and economics. He was convinced that Ireland's misery was mainly 
due to political causes such as Catholic disabilities and the Union. He contri- 
bated little of value to the discussions of the poor law, and was a bitter enemy 
ofthe Irish trade unions. Important social and administrative reforms were 
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carried through mainly by the Whig governments of 1835-41, in the sphery 
of poor law and education. 

Next in importance for Ireland’s fate in these years was Sir Robert Peg, 
Like O'Connell he tried to deal with Irish discontent by political rather thay 
economic measures. Despite his important achievements he therefore never 
came to real grips with the root causes of discontent. He proved, writes Dy. 
Inglis, that it was possible for the government to rid itself of an opposition 
press, at a cost. This cost included, he estimates, some £20,000 a year distyj. 
buted mostly to newspapers that supported the government. But the fing 
cost was that ‘the press as a whole became stagnant, unreadable, and offensive 
even to the government it professed to support’. O’Connell was little different 
in his desire to dominate the press, and make it all subservient to his ow, 
policies. 

The real tragedy of Ireland in these years was an economic tragedy: the 
neglect of basic economic problems by almost everybody concerned with her 
future. In the eighteen-twenties the density of population in Ireland wa 
greater than that of any other European country. Agriculture supported 
80 per cent of the population of nearly 7 millions, but they were unevenly 
spread over the good land of the island. The people of the western counties, 
tilling some of the poorest land, increased faster than that of other counties. 
The average production of the soil was little more than half that of England. 
Political ills, such as absentee landlordism, added to these problems but did 
not cause them. The saddest and most significant sentence in these three 
books is the verdict of Father Reynolds: ‘The Irish leaders of 1828, absorbed 
with readily perceptible religious and political issues, exploited economic 
grievances merely for their propaganda value.’ Davip THOMSON 


James Stephen and the British Colonial System, 1813-47. By Paut Kyaptounp. 
Madison: Univ. of Wisconsin Press. 1953. ix+315 pp. $5.50. 


Students of administrative history in the nineteenth century and of colonial 
policy in particular have long owed a debt to Professor Knaplund. For almost 
a century the literary satires of Charles Buller and Gibbon Wakefield on the 
colonial office had passed in the text-books for authentic historical truth. Is 
the absence of investigation these self-presented angels of freedom and light 
had fought their battle against the official forces of obscurantist darkness 
entoiled in their own red tape. But it was Professor Knaplund’s article in the 
first volume of the Journal of Modern History in 1929 that threw down the 
challenge to the persistent legend, and began the rehabilitation of the colonial 
office and of its victim-in-chief, James Stephen, ‘Mr. Mothercountry’. Since 
then others have joined in the counter-campaign, substantiating from the 
wealth of the public archives much of Knaplund’s original defence. A definitive 
biography of Stephen has been long maturing in other hands and this latest 
study does not claim to have provided such. What Knaplund has given usis 
a sympathetic and detailed picture of Stephen during office hours, dealing with 
certain diverse but select subjects, Of course any re-assessment is subject t 
temptations: in an effort to deny a legend the reviser may lean over too fat 
backwards against it, or he may be guilty of retrospective foresight. Again, 
he may with enthusiasm describe his subject in twentieth century terms 
Professor Knaplund has not been proof against these temptations in the past: 
nor is he entirely so here. Stephen is no longer a ‘socialist’; but his champios 
is a little incautious in his claim that he was a founder of the Commonwealth: 
it is a point worth making, but it must be made with more subtlety, im terms 
of a contribution to international goodwill which the contemporaries of Cobdes 
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and Bright would have found not unfamiliar: the ideal of free independence 
in continuing amity need not issue only in what was called ‘dominion status’, 
though that was indeed the form it has adopted. But this may be a quibble. 
Professor Knaplund makes his main points well and he comments with discern- 
ment. He has not been content merely to republish his eight articles, but the 
material familiar to us in them has been re-arranged, and re-integrated. What 
is new in this narrative is a sense of Stephen’s personal and mental develop- 
ment. The quotations from his despatches are at length: points are abundantly 
(even over-) illustrated. The book will be a rich mine for those who come after. 
For others will, and must, follow. The final judgement on so complex a char- 
acter has not been delivered. That firm integrity of mind, that shrewd sense 
of proportion, that amazing capacity for work, that hatred of mere intellectual- 
ism are here; but the figure remains shadowy. Had he no warmth? Where is 
that ‘rare, self-effacing humanity’? And perhaps the enigma can only be 
solved if that fine legal brain and scrupulous sense of fairness is shown so often 
in conflict with and triumphant over an inbred humanitarian devotion. It 
was that more than any other quality that preserved him from the influences 
that opponents suspected and made him judge critically and even harshly of 
doctrinaire emotional shibboleths that were cried against the office by friends 
as well as foes. A. F. McC. MappEN 


Politics in the Age of Peel: A Study in the Technique of Parliamentary Repre- 
sentation, 1830-50. By Norman GasH. London: Longmans. 1953. 
xxi+496 pp. 45s. 

It has long been clear that for many years after the Reform Act of 1832 
many of the abuses it was designed to remedy survived, and in particular that 
though bribery and corruption were one of the main objects of the Whig 
attack many of the old forms of it remained, and it was still possible to talk 
of patrons of seats, ‘legitimate influence’, pocket boroughs, or the price of a 
vote. But the exact extent of the survival after 1832 of practices which are 
thought of as belonging to the pre-1832 era was difficult to determine. Pro- 
fessor Gash’s detailed and definitive study of the electoral system during the 
twenty years following the Great Reform Bill confirms the impression given 
by well-known incidents, and adds enormously to the work already done on 
particular narrower aspects of the subject. He starts with an excellent analysis 
of the principles underlying the Whig plan for reform, and an even more 
valuable account of the basis of the Tory opposition to it, emphasizing the 
ground common to both parties. He also elucidates the complexities of the 
pre-1832 Scottish electoral system. He discusses the size of constituencies, and 
shows the variety of types of constituency, and the great variations from area 
toarea in the kind of man enfranchised, and the difficulty of generalizing about 
either. The extent of all kinds of corruption and ‘influence’ after 1832 is shown 
to be quite as great as, if not greater than, was already suspected; and the 
number and variety of ways of winning an election, as well as the responsibility 
of the electors themselves for the continuance of such practices, is brought out. 
Professor Gash shows on the other hand that government influence in ‘govern- 
ment boroughs’ was probably exaggerated by contemporaries. He also dis- 
cusses the extent and importance of political patronage. His treatment of the 
place of political clubs in the political system as a whole, while valuable for its 
account of their foundation, is scarcely definitive, perhaps partly by reason of 
the nature of the material which survives. 

The danger is now that any similarities between the working of the electoral 
system of the mid-nineteenth century and that of today should be forgotten, 
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and in particular that the extent and strength of ‘Influence’ should be 

ated. In Professor Gash’s book some more neutral phrase such ag ‘local 
standing’ could frequently be fairly substituted for ‘Influence’. There i; 
another danger, and that is that, given the extent of influence and intimidatiog 
in all their forms, pocket boroughs and compromise elections, the questiog 
‘what influenced the influential’ should be ignored. Even if many electoy 
were deprived of the free exercise of their vote, even if elections can not be 
held to reflect fairly public opinion in general, they did represent public opinion 
in a narrower sense, the opinion of the locally influential. And to this extegt 
at the very least, elections were more than national holidays, and political 
questions were at issue at the polling booth. C. R. Dick 


Lincoln the President. By J. G. RANDALL. Vol. iii, Midstream. London: Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 1953. xv +467 pp. (illus.). 42s. 


This third volume of the life of Lincoln maintains the high standards which 
Professor Randall set himself in the first two volumes of what could only have 
been the definitive life of Lincoln. The untimely death of the author leaves the 
work as the title suggests in midstream and it is doubtful whether another 
writer, however talented, could reach the intimacy which Randall had with 
Lincoln. His death underlines the loss sustained by historical scholars in 
general and Lincoln students in particular. 

The volume under review takes up the story in perhaps the most important 
year of Lincoln's tenure of office, 1863, which saw the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, the first nation-wide draft, the riots arising from the draft, the question 
of the encroachment upon civil rights under the stress of war, the ever- 
continuing struggle in government between the executive and the legislature. 
In the external field it was a year when relations with Great Britain improved 
and the hopes of the Confederacy for European recognition and support 
foundered. On the military front attention is given almost entirely to the 
struggle around Chattanooga with Grant and Bragg playing out their grim 
parts. If this were all this would be just another volume on one section of the 
Civil War, but Randall has used both national and international events to 
throw more firmly into relief the character of Lincoln and the effect upon him 
of the multiplicity of problems which required answers. The demands upon 
Lincoln rarely ceased and the future of the Union depended upon the strength 
and determination with which he acted. 

In this volume more than in the first two, Lincoln the man as well as Lincola 
the president emerges much more clearly, emphasized by an understanding 
picture of his married life and by a delightful and unexpected chapter on 
Lincoln's humour; a chapter of interesting comparisons between the humour 
of Lincoln and that of Mark Twain so much alike in many respects with their 
American ‘folksiness’. 

The volume closes with an appendix account of the opening up of the Robert 
Todd Lincoln collection and a brief assessment of the value of that collection. 
To Randall this new material promised nothing startling or sensational, but 
something of greater value, a fuller and better understanding of Lincola. 

The author had the supreme art of presenting his readers with a picture, aot 
only of Lincoln, but also of bis contemporaries who give light and shade to 
the study of the president, as if Randall had been present in person, probably 
the greatest asset necessary for the real biographer. No study of Linoola 
approaches the authority of Randall's with the one exception of Benjamis 
Thomas’ study of the same subject in a single volume, Some may prefer the 
swift tempo of the latter, others the slower studied movement of the forme, 
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put taken together they provide a picture for the student of Lincoln which is 
unlikely to be surpassed. A. A. Conway 


Russia, Past and Present. By ANATOLE G. Mazour. London: Macmillan. 
1951. vi+ 785 pp. 40s. 

The Soviet Impact on Society: A Recollection. By DaGoBert D. Runes. New 
York: Philosophical Library. 1953. xiii+202 pp. $3.75. 


In Russia Past and Present Professor Mazour tries to ‘construct a topical 
rather than a strictly chronological design of Russian history’. He says that 
he first experimented with this ‘novel’ treatment of Russian history in the 
dassroom and that the favourable response of students encouraged him to 
follow it in the present work. The book opens with two short chapters on the 
land and the people, followed by eleven rather longer chapters which deal in 
tum with ideologies and orientations, the Russian church, the growth of 
the state, foreign affairs and expansion, agriculture, industry, literature and 
the theatre, and art and music, usually from the earliest times to 1914. Next 
come six chapters on the revolutionary tradition, the revolution of 1905, 
counter-revolution 1906-14, Russia in the first World War, and the liberal 
revolution, March-October 1917. These form a kind of bridge between the 
eatlier chapters and the remaining nine chapters on the Soviet period which 
isin the main sub-divided chronologically rather than by topic. It will thus 
be seen that except in his earlier chapters, Professor Mazour’s treatment of 
Russian history is not strictly by topic and is for this reason less ‘novel’ than 
he claims. 

The book has many merits and contains much useful information. But in 
its present form it cannot be recommended to students without serious reserva- 
tions. Of its 730 pages of text, the first 13 chapters occupy 296 pages, the next 
6chapters 143 pages, and the 9 chapters on the Soviet period 291 pages. The 
inevitable result is that the historical perspective becomes blurred and dis- 
torted. Even within the Soviet period, events since 1939 are treated in dis- 
proportionate detail, much of it ill-digested and based on too cursory examina- 
ton of available material. Among the different topics dealt with, Professor 
Mazour’s treatment of foreign policy leaves most to be desired. He says 
(p. 114) that ‘the motivating background .. . is predominantly the need for 
security’, a generalization which obscures as much as it reveals, Later on (p. 
116), he tells us that ‘Tsars and present-day Soviet rulers have had the same 
dream: to control the plains of North Germany with the co-operation of Poland 
and to control the Moravian Gate—that ancient gateway of invaders with the 
assistance of a friendly Bohemia.’ If true, this statement would indicate what 
Russia's idea of security for her western frontier really entailed. But it cer- 
tainly cannot be applied to Russian foreign policy under the tsars. It is also 
strange that Professor Mazour’s account of Russian foreign policy should 
begin only with Peter the Great, as if none of his predecessors had a foreign 
policy. As is inevitable in a book of this kind, errors of detail occur from time 
totime. But some of them are surprising for a historian of Professor Mazour's 
ttanding: ¢.g., the statement on p. 118 that it was Swedish aggression in the 
merth which compelled Peter the Great to turn his attention from the Black 
Sato the Baltic in 1700; on p. 149 that it was Bismarck at the Congress of 
Berlin who ‘wrecked all of Russia's victories’; on p. 346 that a majority of the 
delegates at the social democratic congress of 1903 sided with Lenin against 
Martov over the definition of party membership; and on p, 522 that the Soviet 
wllective farms own shares in the machine-tractor stations. For these and 
other reasons, it is to be hoped that Professor Mazour will thoroughly overhaul 
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his book before it goes into a second edition. He should also include th 
nationality problem among the topics dealt with. 

Mr. Runes says in a ‘Note to the Reader’ that The Soviet Impact on Society 
was written 15 years ago and is now published without a sentence added tp 
the text. This makes comment superfluous. G. H. Botsovap 


Histoire diplomatique de 1919 4 nos jours. By J. B. Duroserix. (Bfudy 
politiques, économiques et sociales: Fondation nationale des Sciences paki. 
tigues, No. 7.) Paris: Dalloz. 1953. iv+744pp. Frs. 1800. 

Professor Duroselle has limited his task to presenting the factual survey of 
political and diplomatic relations during this period, omitting any discussion 
or analysis of the economic, social and ideological forces at work. He has 
duced a competent piece of work, well balanced and arranged and generally 
accurate, based on a thorough and skilful use of a wide range of documentary 
and secondary sources. 

The survey is divided into three sections; ‘the Illusory Peace, 1919-1937, 
‘the Hitlerian Era, 1933-1945’, and ‘the Second Post War Period, 1945-1957. 
Adequate documentary sources, however, permitting the employment of the 
techniques of analysis and comparison of diplomatic evidence, are available 
only for the period up to 1939. This raises the problem of the writing of con- 
temporary history, which is discussed by Professor Duroselle in his introduc. 
tion to the last section. ‘Our survey’ he says ‘which in the previous sections 
is based upon ample sources of published diplomatic documents, archive 
material, memoirs and more or less sensational revelations made during the 
great political trials, is now deprived of this indispensable historical founda- 
tion’ (pp. 473-4). He emphasizes the difficulty of correctly assessing the 
relative importance and réle of recent events, some of which may assume a 
significance in the view of contemporary observers which would not be ac 
corded them by the future historian, who could study them in the perspective 
of a longer period of time. There is also the difficulty of distinguishing facts 
from propaganda, of discovering the origin of policies and motives of political 
decisions, when primary reliance has to be placed on published statements by 
governments. Nevertheless the author does not consider that the existence of 
these problems relieves him of the responsibility of recording contemporary 
events, but he reminds the reader that only a tentative judgement and pro 
visional history can be expected or written. Within the limitations imposed 
by paucity of original sources and his own reservations, he has given a cleat 
and reasonably accurate account of the period since 1945. 

To have covered the international relations not only of Europe, but the 
Middle and Far East and the American continent in a period crowded with 
events of great significance, without omitting anything of importance, is a red 
achievement. An additional merit is the extensive and classified bibliography 
with brief notes of guidance and evaluation of primary and secondary sources. 

Izuan G. Joun 

Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945: Series D, 1937-1945, vol. ¥; 
Poland, the Balkans, Latin America, the Smaller Powers, June 1937-~Manh 
1939. London: H.M.S.O, 1953, Ixxxvi+977 pp. 25s. 

This rather scrappy collection of documents from the archives of the Germas 
foreign office well illustrates the difficulties of arrangement with which edites 
of documentary selections have to contend, If the simple method of printing 
in chronological order all documents selected for publication is rejected, thes 
some classification of material by subject must be attempted. The subjects 
among which the material here printed has been distributed seem to have bees 
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too narrowly defined : thus while there was a case, in view of their importance 
and extensive documentation, for isolating in volumes ii and iii of this series 
most of the material on Czechoslovakia and on the Spanish Civil War respec- 
tively, the separation within this volume of documents on Turkey from others 
on the Near East and the Jewish question, or of papers dealing with Poland 
and Danzig from others on German relations with the Baltic states and with 
states of Northern Europe, hinders rather than facilitates the handling of the 
material because it makes necessary so much reference back and forward in 
order to assess the inter-play of related issues both chronologically and as 

of an evolving policy. It might have been better had the documents in 
chapters i to vi of this volume been distributed among volumes i, ii and iv of 
the series, adding two concluding chapters to the last of the volumes so con- 
structed on the Near East and Latin America. Such an arrangement would 
have had its own disadvantages, but the feeling that it would have been 
helpful is a reflection of the impression of disjointedness that this volume pro- 
duced on at least one reader. Two other editorial points: consistent instead of 
intermittent footnotes identifying documents referred to in the text would be 
helpful; and might not 26 March 1939 rather than 14 March have been a more 
convenient date for breaking off the Poland—Danzig narrative? 

Standing largely apart from the great issues of world politics in the months 
immediately preceding the second World War, this volume has not the com- 
manding interest of its predecessors. Since it documents Germany’s relations 
with little countries, many of its papers record the activities of the little 
German bullies aping their masters, and the record is the more revolting for 
that. Much incidental light is however thrown on a number of important 
issues: on the interests of Poland, Hungary, Rumania and Germany in 
Ruthenia; on the tenuousness of the links at this time between Germany and 
Hungary; on the effect of the Amschiuss and Munich on Anglo-French influenee 
in Eastern Europe; on internal stresses and strains within the Nazi ad- 
ministration; on the German desire until March 1939 for the co-operation 
of Poland against the U.S.S.R. But the lesson of the story must surely be 
once more to confirm, if confirmation were needed, that in the conditions of 
technology and of international morals of the twentieth century, independence 
for small states is an illusion. P. A. REYNOLDS 


The Nemesis of Power: The German Army in Politics, 1918-1945. By J. W. 
WHEELER-BENNETT. London: Macmillan. 1953. xvi+829 pp. (illus.). 
50s 


Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s long and masterly story of the réle of the German 
high command in Weimar and Nazi high politics ends as it begins, with 
desperate hope of survival at the moment of apparently hopeless defeat. On 
9November 1918 Gréner offered Ebert the co-operation of the officer corps in 
the suppression of Bolshevism; in a farewell message to the officer corps in 
May 1945 Doenitz called on its members never to resign themselves to the 
nation’s disasters, but to work with the western powers to retrieve all that 
had been lost to the Russians. But in between these two dates the essential 
problem was not Communism but rather that of deciding how to exercise 
judiciously, and to maintain, the unquestioned authority given to the high 
command by its alliance with the Weimar régime, 

The scale on which Mr. Wheeler-Bennett has told this story has enabled 
him to make full use of the vast material, which includes not only the whole 
tange of printed sources for German history since 1918, but also the unprinted 
diaries of Jodl, Halder, and Schwerin von Krosigk, the de-nazification pro- 
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ceedings against Halder, Oskar von Hindenburg, von Papen, and others, and 
of course the Nuremberg evidence. Personal knowledge and direct re; 

have also contributed to the story. Thus in the spring of 1932 Mr. Wheeler. 
Bennett was an involuntary witness of an indiscreet scene in the iat 
Restaurant in Berlin at which von Schleicher tapped his chest and declaima 
to his friends, ‘What Germany needs today is a strong man.’ This was ata 
time when von Schleicher was systematically undermining the governments 
of the Weimar Republic while apparently shunning personal responsibility 
It may well be questioned whether Mr. Wheeler-Bennett has not exaggerated 
von Schleicher’s individual responsibility for the fall of the republic. Iy 
greatest saboteur was, after all, Hindenburg. He it was who had the power, 
and lacked the judgement, to give that stability to the state which had bee, 
achieved by the ‘non-political’ period of von Seeckt. 

The army leaders believed that they could dominate the Third Reich a 
they had dominated the Republic; they entered into a pact with the Naz 
party which they believed would preserve their authority and allow it to 
out a national programme that they desired. The Fritsch-Blomberg crisis of 
1938 brought disillusionment, but by this stage the majority had—becanse of 
loyalty, fear, or Hitler’s mystic spell—decided to submit to the dictates of 
the Fihrer’s intuitions; resistance, slow in growth, culminated only on 20 July 
1944, with a horrible aftermath in which ‘there was no courage of Opposition 
left, let alone the courage of Resistance’. Not the least remarkable feature of 
this striking book is Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s judicious acceptance of the 
present-day reappearance of the German army in politics. 

W. N. Mepuicorr 


America, Britain and Russia: their Co-operation and Conflict, 1941-1946. By 
Wiiuiam Harpy McNett. London: Oxford University Press (for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs). 1953. viii + 819 pp. (maps). 63. 


This long book by an American historian is a contribution to Chatham 
House's multi-volume survey of international affairs from 1939 to,1946. Itis 
clear, readable, and well-proportioned; based of necessity on published 
sources, it carries out admirably the useful task of bringing the masses of new 
material into an adequate first narrative. This has always been one of the most 
valuable functions of the Chatham House Surveys. Professor McNeill has 20 
particular axe to grind, and no favourites; he deals fully with the mechanism 
of intercourse between Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin—the periodical con 
ferences, diplomatic exchanges, and technical co-operation or lack of it—aad 
the resulting lines of inter-Allied strategy, but without ever losing sight of 
the differences of policy and outlook between Russia and the western powen, 
and, in a lesser degree, between the western powers themselves. 

Inevitably, British and American organization, personalities, differences, 
and agreements can be more precisely studied and documented than thox 
relating to Russia. Circumstances threw the first two more closely together 
as allies, and it needed a conscious effort to associate the Russians in a partas 
ship which grew automatically more intricate and intimate in the many staf 
and office contacts between Washington and London. Yet in some way 
Roosevelt, with his devious methods and unsystematic thinking on politica 
matters, stands in contrast to the other two leaders, Churchill and Stale 
American historians like Beard and Tansill are able to regard Roosevelts 
Japanese policy in 1941 as the culmination of 40 years of Republican capitalist 
imperialism; but his conduct in his courting of Russia in 1945 made him for 
the moment America’s leading fellow-traveller, Of his irregular administrate 
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methods Professor McNeill makes the interesting comment that there is a 
striking likeness between them and those used by Lloyd George during the 
frst World War. He concludes that in general ‘if one turns over in one’s 
mind the major outlines of the American, Russian, and British administrations, 
it seems hard to deny that the British struck a happy medium between the 
confusion of the American and the lock-step of the Russian bureaucracies’. 
The last part (iii), on the post-war breakdown of Allied co-operation, must 
necessarily be more tentative in its conclusions than that of the war years. 
The last volume of Sir Winston Churchill’s memoirs adds some new facts. 
Mr, McNeill points out how strong must have been Russian hopes of an 
American relapse into isolationism, particularly in view of Roosevelt's cate- 
gorical assurance to Stalin at Yalta that American troops would not remain 
in Germany for more than two years after the end of the fighting. But for the 
immediate change in Russian policy from co-operation with the west there 
may have been more technical reasons, which Professor McNeill examines, 
including the transfer of responsibility for German affairs from the Russian 
ministry of foreign affairs to the M.V.D. and economic ministries. For good 
measure this excellent and satisfying work ends with an authoritative essay by 
Sir David Waley on lend-lease (Appendix ii). W. N. MEp.icott 


SHORT NOTICES 


Interpretation: Logical Analysis of a Method of Historical Research, by H. 
Gomperz (Library of Unified Science, Monograph Series, nos. 8-9, The Hague, 
Stockum and Zoon, 1940, 85 pp., Flor. 1.00) was originally published in 1940 
but in the commotions of that year copies reached neither the reviewers nor 
the general public, and the edition has only now been distributed, long after 
Dr. Gomperz’s death. It is intended primarily for philosophers, being an 
attempt at the logical analysis of a method of historical research: the method 
which Dr. Gomperz discusses is that used by classical philologists and the 
editors of texts. He has set down what he claims are logically satisfactory 
general rules of research procedure and it seems to me that within his self- 
imposed limitations his rules are valid: they work. How far they are illuminat- 
ing for the historian is open to question. Dr. Gomperz attempts to distinguish 
between the historian’s use of the words explanation and interpretation in a 
most unconvincing way. His analysis seems to me plainly wrong in places 
and he assumes too great a technical precision in the historian's vocabulary. 
Historical research by its nature cannot achieve a precise technical terminology 
comparable with that of the natural sciences, and any description of it must 
take account of that ultimate fact. Dr. Gomperz has admirable things to say 
about the historian’s ‘intuition’'—here he is wholly right. Intuitions are 
informed guesses, an essential part of the historian’s equipment, but in no 
way privileged and of little value until they have been tested and refined by 
the examination of every relevant piece of evidence at the historian's disposal. 
Interpretation, then, is not a book every historian will want to read, but it has 
its value and can be recommended as good of its kind. Eric JOHN 


Tertulliani Opera, I, 1: Opeva Catholica; Adversus Marcionem, edited by 
E. Dekkers and J. G. Ph. Borleffs (Turnhout, Brepols, 1953, xxvii+75 Pp., 
Frs, belges 80), the first fascicule of the Series Latina of the new Corpus Chris- 
hianorum, contains a critical text of Tertullian's Ad martyras and Ad nationes, 
together with a general introduction to Tertullian's works. The select biblio- 
@aphy of editions and works on Tertullian is very full, not only in respect of 
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textual matters but also with regard to historical, archaeological and doctrinal 
studies of this great North African father. The preface contains an e: 
concise account of the manuscript tradition of Tertullian’s works. The 4j 
martyras has been edited by Professor E. Dekkers and the Ad nationes by 
Professor J. G. Ph. Borleffs. They have both done their work admirably, 
although there may be places where the manuscript reading may seem pre 
ferable to that of the printed text. For the historian these two first works of 
Tertullian, written probably in a.p. 197, are important for the light they she 
upon the contemporary situation in North Africa at the close of the secon 
century a.D. While the Ad nationes denounces the crimes of the pagans anj 
attacks their polytheistic doctrines, the Ad martyras deals with the way in 
which Christians should behave during persecution. As a writer Tertullian 
can be compared, perhaps, to the most remarkable representatives of Latin 
literature in the Imperial Age, and we cannot but be grateful to the learne 
editors for providing us with the best critical text to date of two of his earliest 
writings. If the same standard is maintained in subsequent fascicules of this 
ambitious work all students of later Latin and of early church history will ® 
under a debt of gratitude to those who have planned this new collection of 
patristic writings and conciliar, hagiographic and liturgical texts down tp 
the Carolingian renaissance. C. W. Ducmors 


The English Religious Tradition: sketches of its influence on church, state and 
society (London, S.C.M. Press, 1953, 121 pp., 7s. 6d.), by Norman Sykes, Dixie 
professor of ecclesiastical history at Cambridge, is the publication of a series 
of thirty talks broadcast in the European service of the B.B.C. The talks ar, 
as might be expected, distinguished, learned, and selective. Two deal with 
‘the heritage of the middle ages’, five with the English Reformation and 
Elizabethan settlement, eight with subjects connected with the period between 
Elizabeth and John Wesley, twelve with those between the Evangelical Re 
vival and the Modernism of Loisy, Schweitzer and Karl Barth, and the last 
three with the ‘Ecumenical Movement’, ‘Anglican-Roman Approaches’ and 
‘Christianity in the Contemporary World’. Professor Sykes was clearly not 
lecturing to the uninformed, and his talks are therefore of the greater interest; 
he is no doubt logical and accurate as regarding the distinctive English tradi- 
tion as being no older than the Reformation (with the minor exceptions of the 
earlier influence of Wycliffe and reaction against medieval superstition): but 
those who read Arnold Toynbee may feel a certain hesitating discomfort at 
the estimate. Was not Christianity at first the religion of the Greco-Romas, 
Mediterranean world, of a distinctive ‘culture’: was it not a powerful agest 
in passing on the best of that civilization to the barbarians: had we not, at 
one point, a Byzantine archbishop who really planted Mediterranean Chris 
tianity in this island, one of whose followers apparently confected the admirable 
letter which Professor Sykes (p. 103) refers to as ‘the sapient advice of pope 
Gregory the Great to Augustine of Canterbury, concerning the adoption an 
adaptation of local custom and habit to the avoidance of a rigid uniformity 
(see Pére P. Grosjean in Analecta Bollandiana, |x, 287): had all this Grew 
Roman Christianity nothing to do with the English religious tradition? At 
any rate, as its foundation? But no doubt Professor Sykes’ audience wanted 
to be enlightened about that part of the history of the English tradition with 
which he dealt: and he is admirably enlightening. M. DEeANEsLy 


The Kalenday of Abbot Samson of Bury St, Edmunds and Related Documents, 
edited by R. H. C. Davis, Royal Historical Society (Camden Third Series, va 
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texxiv, London, The Society, 1954, lx+200 pp. (map), Subs.) contains, in 
addition to the text of the Kalendar, based upon Professor Galbraith’s un- 
j transcript, a complete collection of the charters of Abbot Samson 
and his obedientiaries, and feet of fines made in the abbey’s court, to which 
were parties. These, with Mr. Davis's introduction, form a valuable 
contribution to historical knowledge in a field which has attracted so many 
distinguished scholars, and provide an indispensable supplement to the work 
of Miss Cam, Mrs. Lobel, Professor Douglas and others. The Kalendar is an 
inventory of the hundredal dues of the liberty of St. Edmund. Much light is 
thrown upon the assessment to Danegeld, and a study of the evidence of the 
Kalendar lends support to the view that the hundreds of West Suffolk already 
existed by the reign of Athelstan, or of Edmund at the latest. Mr. Davis 
shows clearly that the area of the hundreds could still be altered in the tenth, 
deventh and twelfth centuries, and their subdivisions (letes and ville integre 
or federings) determined, to suit the requirements of the tax collector. The 
nature of suit of the hundred courts is instructive, but still more interesting 
for the student of social and constitutional history is the elucidation of the 
nature of socage-land and dues. They are clearly revealed as pertaining to the 
hundred, and Mr. Davis proceeds to investigate the reason for this. He argues 
that, in the absence of overwhelming Danish influence in this part of Suffolk, 
itis unwise to ascribe it to that cause. There is indeed no theoretical reason 
why socage dues should not have been older than the hundreds, and Mr. Davis 
contends very cogently that ‘the hundredal system has replaced some earlier 
grouping of the country into different administrative units which had been 
responsible for the collection of socage dues’; villa regia perhaps. He points 
out the similarity of the socage system of the Kalendar to pre-Danish insti- 
tutions of Kent and Northumbria, as revealed by Mr. Joliffe and Dr. H. L. 
Gray. His acute analysis of the evidence of Abbot Samson’s Kalendar has 
enabled Mr. Davis to put with admirable clarity and conciseness a case which 
ithas not hitherto been possible to state quite so fully and precisely. Miss 
Cam's study of the hundredal manor had already pointed towards conclusions 
to which Mr. Davis’s work lends strong support; and it is to be hoped that 
further investigations may reveal more clearly the widespread existence of 
similar institutions in many other parts of England outside the Danelaw. 
Finally, it must be recorded that Mr. Davis has been able to identify Jocelin 
of Brakelond with that ‘Jocellus’ the cellarer of whom, one learns from his 
chronicle, he held a high opinion. H. A. CRONNE 


The second volume (of three) of The Great Chartulary of Glastonbury, edited 
by Dom Aelred Watkin (Somerset Record Society Publications, no. \xiii, High- 
bridge, The Society, 1952, civ +327 pp., subs., cf. History, xxxiv, 284) contains 
over 600 deeds relating to tenements in Glastonbury itself and to the abbey’s 
property in other parts of Somerset. Most belong to the period 1250-1340 and 
show the abbey (especially c. 1270 and c. 1300-20) acquiring small parcels of 
land, enclosing, buying up rights of common, and often letting tenements on 
lease for one life. They provide valuable material for studying the economy 
af the abbey in the prosperous century after Abbot Michael of Amesbury 
(1235-52), whose management is recorded in Somerset Record Society Publi- 
tations, vol. v. Besides documents of this period, the cartulary includes many 
tatlier private charters which had come with the properties they concerned 
into the abbey’s hands; it includes Anglo-Saxon charters, supposedly of very 
carly date, but stigmatized by W. H. Stevenson as ‘clumsy and impudent 

ies’; and one short section is devoted to final concords made in the 
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abbot's court, 1235-1321. The volume throws welcome light on the heredj 
offices of lay servants, baker, porter, cook, launderer, and so on: we mg 
observe the fortunes of these families, the details of the corrodies, or alloy. 
ances, which they received by custom from the abbey, and the way in whi 
the thirteenth-century abbots modified the arrangements. An introd 
note includes useful genealogical tables of these and other families, 


C. R. Caenry 


The Augustinian priory of Lilanthony in Monmouthshire was founded 
between 1103 and 1108. In 1136 some of the canons were transferred tp 
Gloucestershire, where the new foundation, Llanthony Secunda, was intended 
to be a cell of Llanthony Prima. The two houses, through their connection 
with the de Lacys, possessed considerable property in Ireland, and principally 
in Meath. A dispute between them was resolved in 1205 by the partition of 
their lands, but in 1481 Edward IV reunited them and made the Gloucester 
foundation the principal house. Ultimately the lands descended to that 
Duchess of Norfolk who in 1820 was declared a lunatic, so that her Lian 
muniments came as Chancery Masters’ Exhibits into the Public Record Office. 
Some interesting documents, especially about the daily administration of the 
Irish property, remain unpublished, but through the Irish Manuscripts Com. 
mission we now have in print The Irish Cartularies of Llanthony Prima and 
Secunda (edit. Eric St John Brooks, Dublin Stationery Office, 1953, xxx+ 
345 pp. 50s.]. It is a volume of the highest scholarship, as its connexion with 
Mr. H. G. Richardson and Fr. Aubrey Gwynn, S.J. (not to mention the editor) 
would suggest. Most of the ‘charters’ concern Meath in the thirteenth century, 
though the collection spreads beyond these limits of time and place, and also 
contains documents of many kinds of interest. The introduction is mainly 
preoccupied with the forms and identification of personal and place-names and 
useful points of Irish episcopal dating, but indicates, among others, matters 
of lively interest to church historians. There are two remarkable extents, of 
the Irish lands of Llanthony Prima (1408) and of Llanthony Secunda (138i), 
which were drawn up by the canon-proctors who lived in Ireland, and which 
give detailed insight into what seems to be a contracting but viable economy. 

F. R. H. Du Bovray 


A scholarly study of European diplomatic, emanating from Eastern Europe, 
is bound to be interesting. Such a study is provided by I. Hajnal, L’enseigne 
ment de I'écriture aux universilés médiévales (Studia Academia Scientiarum 
Hungarica, no. 7, Budapest, 1954, 187 pp., ft. 48) in which the author argues 
that the teaching of writing and of grammar played a large part in the thir 
teenth century universities and that the clerks taught in them spread ther 
influence over much of the continent, including Hungary. The demonstration 
that the forms of official documents, including the salutation, were copied 
from one country to another is clearly made. So, too, is the manifest fact that 
those who composed, and even those who transcribed, such documents, wee 
trained clerks, many of whom must have studied at a university. Whether, 
however, there were not also many who could write, and even draft, legal 
documents but who had never attended lectures in a studium generale, is4 
matter too lightly glossed over. The influence of English writs and forms ¢ 
action was very considerable and in England, certainly in the thirteenth 
century and later, there were other ways of learning writing and grammat 
tham attendance at a university. The author has studied ars dictamimis, bas 
accumulated many relevant details about dictation, disputations and the 
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teaching of rhetoric, and offers helpful suggestions about the ‘arts course’ at 
the medieval university. The parallels to western practice adduced from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary will be new and interesting to many, 
put a larger and more detailed survey than this will be needed before the 
ments can be generally accepted as anything more than alternative 
possibilities. The book has a summary in Russian but no index. 
G. R. Potrer 


Mr. W. D. Robson-Scott, in German Travellers in England, 1400-1800 
(Modern Language Studies, Oxford, Blackwell, 1953, xi+238 pp., 31s. 6d.), 
serves several purposes. He provides a full list of German-speaking travellers’ 
accounts of England and of other German accounts of England; he provides 
introductions to most of the travellers’ accounts, giving the dates of the 
journeys, the places visited, the characters of the writers, and the nature and 
value of their accounts; and he describes the changing outlook of the successive 
generations of travellers. The books available for and used by the travellers 
are identified; a notable appendix analyses the sources used by Hentzner. 
The treatment is generally judicious, and the book is indispensable for scholars 
concerned with foreign accounts of England. Too little is said about the dif- 
fusion of the various works: thus there is no proper list of the editions of 
Muralt. No attention is paid to two events which transformed the Protestant 
traveller's Europe, the revocation of the Edict of Nantes and the Revolution 
of 1688; while the former discouraged residence in France, the new political 
scene in England aroused widespread curiosity. The value of Muralt is exagger- 
ated; he belongs in an international context, with such books as Temple’s 
Observations upon the United Provinces and H. Misson de Valmont’s Mémoires 
on England. Altogether, however, there are very few deficiencies, while such 
passages as those on Benthem or Uffenbach could scarcely be bettered. 

E. S. pt Besr 


As Mr. Bohdan Chudoba says in Spain and the Empire, 1519-1643 (Univ. of 
Chicago Press (London, Cambridge Univ. Press) 1953, ix+299 pp. (maps), 
37s. 6d.) ‘the dramatic power of a tale is in the tale itself’. The tale of the 
telations between Spain and the Holy Roman Empire, particularly from the 
accession of Philip II to the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War, remains 
extremely interesting though Mr. Chudoba’s English is sometimes clumsy, 
though he never tries to evoke the atmosphere of an age or paint a portrait, 
and never manages to coin memorable phrases. Mr. Chudoba was formerly 
professor of modern history at the Studium Catholicum in Prague. His first 
book on relations between Spain and Bohemia in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries appeared in 1939, and the present book is the fruit of almost twenty 
years’ work in archives in Spain, Bohemia, Austria, Italy, Germany, and 
France. The result of this work is a very detailed story of the diplomatic 
telations between the Spanish Hapsburgs and their servants on the one hand 
and the Austrian Hapsburgs and their Bohemian and other servants on the 
other. Mr. Chudoba shows how Charles V's preoccupation with the need for 
uniting Christendom to launch a crusade against the Turks was gradually 
transformed into the desire to retain control of the kingdom of Bohemia which 
played so large a part in the policy of Philip III. He points out that Charles 
Vwas by no means wholeheartedly devoted to the cause of the papacy and 
that even Philip I] was much less fervently devoted to the cause of Catholic 
Reformation than Protestant historians have often supposed. But the chief 
interest of this book is not its reassessment of the policies of Charles V and 
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Philip II, but rather in its detailed record of personalities and problems which 
occupied Spanish and imperial envoys and ministers in the late sixteenth ang 
early seventeenth centuries. The reigns of the Emperors Maximilian J], 
Rudolf and Matthias become alive and the Spanish ambassadors in 

and a few of the imperial envoys to Spain and other officials emerge and adyp. 
cate one policy or oppose another though very little effort is made to make 
these men live; perhaps the scale of the book would make such an attempt 
impossible. This is not an easy book to read but it is a valuable piece of 
historical scholarship. JEAN Linpsay 


The early registers of the bishops of Durham are few and scanty compared 
with the great consecutive series of York, Lincoln, Winchester, Salisbury and 
a few other places. The Registers of Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, 
1530-59, and James Pilkington, Bishop of Durham, 1561-76, edited and 
calendared by Gladys Hinde (Surtees Soc. Publications, vol. clxi, 1952 (for 1946), 
xxxvi+198 pp., subs.] is only the sixth volume to survive and the fourth to 
be published. Both registers, with a short Sede Vacante register for 1559-61, 
are contained in a volume of only 78 parchment leaves, and are slight and 
disappointing even for their period, when episcopal registers are commonly 
lacking in general interest and variety in comparison with medieval registers, 
The bulk of the entries consists of ordinations and institutions, but these are 
too incomplete to be of much value for statistical purposes. Little light is 
thrown either on the Reformation changes in the north, or on the activities 
and characters of the two bishops. Notices of visitations are very meagre, and 
only one case of heresy is mentioned. There are, however, an interesting group 
of appointments made by Bishop Tunstall, apparently as part of an effort to 
conciliate Thomas Cromwell and others whose reports would largely determine 
the fate of the monasteries; a mutilated copy of Bishop Tunstall’s protest of 
1531 against the royal supremacy, and a few deprivations of clergy for refusing 
to subscribe to the successive changes of religion. Dr. Hinde’s introduction, a 
shortened version of a London Ph.D. thesis presented in 1933, does little to 
illustrate further the importance or activities of either bishop; her brief 
analysis of the bishop’s relations with the crown, the archbishop of York, and 
the cathedral chapter of Durham completely ignores Bishop Pilkington. 

K. Epwarps 


Political Thought in England: Tyndale to Hooker, by Christopher Morris 
(Home University Library, No. 225, London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1953, x+ 
220 pp., 6s.) covers the period of the Tudor dynasty whose vagaries in politics 
and religion provoked most of the speculation discussed by Mr. Morris. Six- 
teenth-century Englishmen (as the author points out) had no theory of the 
state but only theories of society. Consequently to obtain a clear notion of 
contemporary views about political obligation and authority, about sovet 
eignty, law and the relations of the civil power and the church, one must 
listen attentively to the discussion of other questions. This is done excellently 
by Mr. Morris, who has a flair for determining the general import of ad ho 
policies or in purely literary sources and the ability to combine the expression 
of his own liberal sentiments with a detached and sober judgment. The book 
is perhaps a trifle diffuse, though this is understandable in view of the absence 
of system in the ‘thinkers’ involved: one cannot extract Shakespeare's political 
assumptions (chap. 5) without discussion and illustration. It is perhaps more 
to the point that the author too readily uses portmanteau notions like ‘schol- 
asticism’, ‘protestantism’, as though they were consistent or self-evident ia 
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meaning (see ¢.g., pp. 42-3 for an oversimplified if not erroneous statement 
that ‘the Protestant looked for miracles and arbitrary acts cutting across all 
known laws’). It is only towards the end of the book that one notices that St. 
Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas and Marsilio of Padua cannot all be lumped 
under the same rubric; that Luther and Calvin differed in their protestantism ; 
that Calvin disagreed on many issues with his disciples such as Knox. But 
these are small enough criticisms of a most readable and sensitive volume 
which gets better and better as it goes along until it culminates in an excellent 
account of Hooker. The book contains a more than average number of aphor- 
istic comments of originality and wit; and a very good annotated bibliography 
of both sources and secondary works. Denys Hay 


The Russia Company opened up in 1553 a totally new branch of English 
trade. To diminish risks it was organized from the start into a joint-stock 
company, trading as a single body, and it attracted some non-business in- 
vestors. But 144 out of its original 201 subscribers were London merchants 
active in foreign trade and they provide a good sample of the more substantial 
Londoners of this period. The main purpose of Dr. T. S. Willan in The Muscovy 
Merchants of 1555 (Manchester, Manchester U.P., 1953, viiit+141 pp., 16s.) 
was to add to our knowledge of the merchant class of Tudor London as repre- 
sented by this fairly homogeneous group. Their origins, trading interests, busi- 
ness methods, investments and wealth, households, family settlements and 
testamentary dispositions are all admirably discussed. The group contained 
too many successful and enterprising men to be regarded as fully typical of 
the Londoners of this time; it is all the more striking that many of these 
merchants were first-generation Londoners. Several possessed land outside 
London, but it is one of Dr. Willan’s interesting conclusions that ‘most mem- 
bers of the Russia company who were merchants seem to have remained 
merchants in London and their sons also’. As was to be expected, a large 
proportion of these merchants habitually exported woollens, but there is no 
evidence that any of them personally controlled the manufacture of cloth, though 
several of the richer men were actively interested in other branches of industry, 
including the new types of metallurgical establishments. No brief summary 
can do justice to the wealth of detailed evidence, much of it derived from 
unpublished sources, packed into this careful and lucid book. It forms a solid 
contribution to our knowledge of Tudor London and of sixteenth-century 
English trade, not least by its clear statement of the problems that require 
further study. E. B. Frype 


In The History of Edward Latymer and His Foundations (London, Latymer 
Upper School, 1953, xvi+194 pp., 20s.), Mr. W. Wheatley has thoroughly 
revised his earlier edition and made of it a virtually new book. It has a double 
value; as a biography of Latymer, a Tudor lawyer and civil servant, which 
includes a most useful account of his work in the court of wards; and secondly, 
a asurvey of the growth of the schools associated with his charitable bequests. 
Itisa fascinating study, with many extracts from contemporary sources and 
some delightful illustrations. Mr. Wheatley, for many years chemistry master 
at the school, is to be congratulated upon a work of piety and scholarship. 

J. HuRsTFIELD 


Anglo-Irish families have indeed made a great contribution both to Ireland 
and to the British Empire, but they are by no means an homogeneous or easily 
defined group. Mr. Brian Fitzgerald, in The Anglo-Irish: Three Representative 
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Types—Cork, Ormonde, Swift, 1602-1745 (London, Staples Press, 1952, 369 pp 
(illus.), 25s.) which is in a sense a sequel to his The Geraldines (see History, xi, 130), 
attempts to deal with their fortunes in the seventeenth and eighteenth cep. 
turies by describing the careers in Ireland of Cork, Ormonde and Swift. Th 
dissimilarities of these three men from each other, and between the 
Norman settlers and those who came at later periods to attempt the conquest 
of Ireland, make it obvious that the term needs closely defining. There wer 
Angio-Irish Catholics in Leinster and Munster who formed the bulk of th 
Confederate Catholics, but others, like the Clanricards, more closely linked 
with the Gaels, lived in Connacht. Cork, however, was an Elizabethan planter 
of Munster who was not even born in Ireland. James, twelfth earl of Ormonde 
and the first duke, was one of the Butlers, rivals of the Fitzgeralds of Desmond 
and Kildare, and like them belonged to the Norman-Irish who had many tie 
of blood and sentiment with the Gaelic-Irish, though land-tenure and personal 
interest bound them, at times somewhat uneasily, to the English crow, 
Jonathan Swift was Anglo-Irish only in the sense that he was born in Dublin 
of English parents. The idea underlying this book appears therefore to present 
many difficulties because there is no fundamental unity between the thre 
chosen representatives: the land-grabbing planter, the aristocratic and chival- 
tous Royalist and the unique dean of St Patrick’s. Moreover, the authors 
historical method is also somewhat eccentric, as a glance at the bibliography 
will suggest. A variety of prejudices and the wholesale adoption of the jargon 
of our neo-Marxists confuses any real attempt to elucidate the history of the 
period. Laud is ‘that evil prelate’, Henrietta Maria ‘malignant’ and ‘a renegade’, 
Cromwell a ‘capitalist revolutionary’ and William of Orange brought about 
‘the final defeat of the feudal-absolutist counter-revolution’. The author omits 
to say that Tyrconmel was also Anglo-Irish. Dean Swift is the first of th 
Nationalists although it ‘would be an over-simplification of Swift’s psychology 
to suggest that he had any intention of setting his hand to the building ofa 
nation which by its very definition should not be England’. Swift was indig- 
nant about the condition of Ireland but he would have preferred high eoclesi- 
astical office in England. He was a patriot in spite of himself. Mr. Fitzgerald 
writes vividly and entertainingly and his book may be recommended to thox 
who like their history brightly coloured and uninhibited. 
F, J. Rouriepes 


Professor T. C. Mendenhall’s book, The Shrewsbury Drapers and the Wash 
Wool Trade in the XVI and XVII Centuries [Oxford Historical Series (British 
Series), No. 23, London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1953, x + 248 pp., 215.], seems to 
have arisen from a study of the parliamentary crisis of 1621 with regasd to 
monopolies. This is not unexpected in a student of Professor Notestein, but 
the weakness as well as the strength of the book derives from it. Mr. Mendes 
hall evidently finds difficulty in handling Welsh names. Berwyn become 
Beryn (p. 1), Glyndyfrdwy becomes Glynchyfidwy (p. 2), Penlle’rgaer become 
Pendle’ngart (p. 3), and so on. His information about the Welsh wool trade 
is slight, partly because of a genuine lack of source material, but also because 
of @ lack of acquaintance with the Welsh background. Thus his explanation 
of the emergence of Oswestry, on the north-east border of Wales, as the staple 
for Welsh cloth because its manufacture was displaced in South Wales by the 
export of coal (pp. 3, 27, 210) does not carry conviction, quite apart froma 
relerence to Cardiff, which did not export coal until the nineteenth cemtury 
The core of the book consists of four chapters which analyse, in detail, te 
organization of the Drapers’ Company, its growth, the crisis of 1621, anda 
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intermittent prosperity until the Civil War. Even an admirable chapter on 
theexport of Welsh cloth, which precedes these, does not seem completely 
integrated into the main body of the work. This unfortunately detracts from 
the value of what would otherwise be an excellent book, for Mr. Mendenhall’s 
study of the Drapers’ Company itself makes a very substantial contribution 
to the economic history of the seventeenth century. D. WILLIAMS 


The Surveys of the Manors of Philip, first Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, 
{631-2 (Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Society (Records Branch) 
vol. ix (for 1953), Devizes, The Society, 1953, xiv+172 pp., subs.], carefully 
tlited by Dr. E. Kerridge, cover seventeen manors. They were made at 
courts of survey, usually held by the steward of the manor and another 
‘garveyour’ commissioned by the lord of the manor. Their publication was 
recommended many years ago by Professor Tawney. A lucid introduction 
explains that they record what lands, tenements, and hereditaments lie within 
the manor, with the names of tenants and particulars of individual holdings 
and services. Such details are of special interest to the economic historian of 
the seventeenth century because they reveal methods of husbandry, extent 
of enclosures, use of land, manorial custom and land values. To some extent 
the manors form a special group in South Wiltshire, mainly sheep pasture, 
though there is in addition much meadow and arable land. There is also a 
smaller group around the upper valley of the Kennet. In an appendix dated 
1632 is printed an interesting order for irrigating meadows in the manor of 
Wylye by Sir Gyles Mompesson and others. The first of the surveys is printed 
in fall, the rest are competently abstracted. The indexes are well arranged, 
but one or two omissions in the glossary have been noted, ¢.g. ‘sheep-sleight’, 
adialect term for a special type of pasture (see the Oxford English Dictionary 
and Wright), is not explained and may not be generally known. 

F, J. ROUTLEDGE 


The privileges of the borough of Calne were mainly prescriptive and when 
the records now edited by Mr. A. W. Mabbs, Guild Stewards’ Book of the 
Borough of Calne, 1561-1688 (Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History 
Society (Records Branch) vol. vii (for 1951), Devizes, The Society, 1953, 
mxiv+150 pp., subs.] begin, they did not include exemption from either the 
bundred or the manorial courts. The chief officers were the two burgess 
stewards who administered the commons and nominated the constables. The 
volume contains stewards’ accounts (pp. 1-95) and minutes, orders and mis- 
tllaneous entries (pp. 96-114) of which the latter are perhaps of more general 
interest, though the accounts include incidental references to pressed men 
duting the Civil War, and to beer for the soldiers at the proclamation and 
catonation of Charles 1. Copies of the oath taken by new burgesses in 1685 
shew that the Elizabethan oath of supremacy was required, as well as the 
waal corporation oath. For the rest the records deal with financial detail, the 
Management of the commons grazings, sale of trees and the life, The editorial 
work is consistent and the indexing competent, Spellings are modernized and 
‘art from the first few entries the text is abridged and arranged ayatematically 

F, J], Roureepar 


The edition by Mr. H. C. Johnson of Warwick County Records, vol. viii, 
Quanler Sessions vecovds, Trinity 1682 to Epiphany 1690 (Warwick, The 
County Council, 1953, cx! + 385 pp. (illus., map), 30s.], is a substantial volume 
(ering a period of special importance in the history of local government 
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Charles II had already begun his successful remodelling of the commission of 
the peace even before the dissolution of the last of the Exclusion parliaments 
but James II's attempt to carry it further by amending the normal commissigy 
of the peace by dispensing Dissenters and Catholics from the tests was nullified 
by the subsequent reaction on William III’s assumption of royal functions 
These changes are fully examined in the editor’s learned introduction which is 
a major contribution to our knowledge of the mechanism of Stuart rule. 4 
cautious and scholarly supplement to the introduction by J. H. Hodson deak 
with ‘Protestant Dissent in Warwickshire, 1660-1750’, and adds carefully com. 
piled statistical tables. In the later years of Charles II presentments of Nop. 
conformists tended to increase, both of Protestants and of Catholics, after ap 
order to overseers and constables issued at Easter 1683. These presentments, 
including those of Catholics, continued in the reign of James II until the 
Declaration of Indulgence of 4 April 1687, but pardons were issued from time 
to time in favour of individuals. Then they ceased abruptly and after the 
Revolution there were only Catholic victims. Some constables were presented 
for failing to present ‘papish recusants’. Other material is as usual very varied 
but the orders hold more general interest than the indictments and minutes 
Indexes, occupying 113 pages, are full and well planned. F. J. Routiepce 


The lot of governments in exile is an unhappy one. Their hosts are more or 
less politely interested in them, but rarely willing to risk their blood and 
treasure in their involuntary guests’ cause. In England and the Treaty of te 
Pyrenees (Liverpool, The University Press, 1953, x + 136 pp., 15s.), Mr. F. J. 
Routledge has shown that Charles II’s position during the negotiations for 
peace between France and Spain, in 1659, was no exception to this rule. The 
author's painstaking researches, especially into the hitherto unknown come 
spondence of the Spanish plenipotentiary, Don Luis de Haro, have not revealed 
any startling surprises. Both the French and Spanish governments would 
have preferred a monarchy to an heretical republic in England; but as long as 
either the Protectorate or the Long Parliament was firmly in the saddle, they 
were far more interested in treating with their representatives than with the 
exiled king. In the end, Mazarin and de Haro were hoist with their ow 
raison d'éat; for Charles was restored without their help and, in consequence, 
under no obligation to either power. It is not easy to avoid dryness in purely 
diplomatic history; but Mr. Routledge’s account of the tortuous negotiations 
is at least clear and, occasionally, enlived ,with a felicitous phrase, such # 
‘,. the Spaniards were giving full play to their diplomatic passivity...’ It 
is a pity we are not told more about Fr. Peter Talbot and some of the othe 
‘cloak and dagger’ characters—more cloak than dagger, it is true—who played J 
somewhat ambiguous parts in this story. The importance of the Peace d 
Oliva is mentioned, but not discussed. Could not Mr. Routledge be persuade 
to give us a full-scale study of the diplomatic history of the whole of Europe 
for the crucial years of 1659 and 1660? H. G. KoxniGsBerGer 


Written with admirable temper and judgment Count Magnus Morner’s Ti 
Political and Economic Activities of the Jesuits in the La Plata Region : The Hops 
burg Era (Stockholm, Ibero-Amerikanska Biblioteket och Institutet, 1953, 
xv +255 pp. (map), $5.50] is a valuable contribution to the economic history 
of the provinces of the Rio de la Plata as well as to the history of Jesuit 
endeavour in Latin America. It contains no startling revelations. Butt 
provides, what was certainly needed, a thorough and dispassionate re-examine 
tion of a highly contentious chapter in the history of Spanish colonization 
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Count Mérner is concerned with the political and economic activities of the 
Jesuits (though not with their educational and social activities) in the Jesuit 

ince of Paraguay as a whole. In the much smaller crown province of the 
same name, however, and in the adjoining territory of the Rio de la Plata, the 
Jesuits established the most celebrated of all Spanish-American missions; and 
the history of these, a discussion of their nature and importance, and the rise 
ofthe so-called ‘Jesuit state’ of popular legend, form the core of Count Mérner’s 
book. The missions, he insists, constituted no Missions-staat. And though 

differed from other missions, their unique position was the result not of 
farteaching design but of Jesuit opposition to the colonists’ demand for 
Indian labour in the form of servicio personal, of the character of the Guarani 
Indians, and of the part which the Paraguayan missions played, as royal 

i in the defence of the frontiers. Count Mérner has himself visited 
the mission field. He has had access to the Central Archives of the Jesuit 
Order in Rome, and he has consulted the dispersed records of the Jesuit 
province of Paraguay outside of Rome, in Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro and 
Madrid. His text might with advantage have been longer and his footnotes 
shorter, and it is a pity that he should have refrained from any detailed descrip- 
tion of the missions themselves. But this, it may be hoped, Count Mérner has 
postponed to that second volume which it is now his plain duty to write, 
namely, the continuation of his story into the eighteenth century. 

R. A. HUMPHREYS 


Professor A. N. Kurat, of Ankara University, became interested in the 
career of Sir Robert Sutton, English ambassador to the Porte from 1701 to 
1716, because of the light which Sutton’s despatches throw on the years when 
Charles XII of Sweden had his headquarters within the Ottoman Empire. 
Sutton’s despatches for the ‘Swedish period’ were utilized by Professor Kurat 
in his detailed and valuable study on Charles XII's stay in Turkey,’ and they 
have now been made available in full through Professor Kurat’s edition, for 
the Royal Historical Society, of The Despatches of Siy Robert Sution, Ambassa- 
dor in Constantinople, 1710-1714 (Camden Third Series, vol. xxviii, London, 
1983, ¥+220 pp., subs.). With the choice of these date-limits Charles XII 
uaturally emerges as the central figure: news from the Swedish headquarters 
ad reports of the changing fortunes of Ottoman-Swedish relations fill most 
othe seventy-five despatches. The letters and their enclosures, nos. 30 to 32 
inyarticular, are also valuable for the information they give on Russo-Turkish 
tations; and much incidental knowledge can be gleaned from them about 
the ambassador’s work at the Porte, his contacts and his sources of informa- 
tion. The editorial work has been well done; the brief introduction forms an 
tellent background to the despatches; a glossary of Turkish titles and 
tapressions is very helpful indeed; the annotation is adequate, though one 
ould have wished it fuller and a few misprints mar the footnotes. My only 
aiticism concerns an otherwise model index: the names of persons are given 
aly in Sutton’s spelling, necessitating a search through introduction and 
hotmotes (neither of which are referred to in the index) for the accepted 
nodema spelling of Turkish names. RAGNHILD Hatton 


‘AN. Kurat, Isvec hivali XII. Karl wn Turhiyede halishi ve bw sivalarda 

i Imparatorlugu (The stay in Turkey of Charles XII, hing of Sweden, 

ad the state of the Ottoman Empire at this time), Publications of the University 
duhava (Istanbul, 1943). 
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Dr. W. R. Ward has provided an admirable and detailed study of a fag 
hitherto rather neglected by political, economic, and even social historign 
alike in his The English Land Tax in the Eighteenth Century (Oxford Histovicy 
Series (British Series), No. 22, London, Oxford University Press, 1953, yijs 
188 pp., 2is.]. His main emphasis is thrown upon the machinery of assessmegt 
and collection which, naturally enough, was cumbersome and far from efficient 
in the period when it first became obvious that the successful administratig, 
of the state demanded regular sources of revenue. In William III's reign th, 
land was the great source of national wealth, and inevitably the burden ¢ 
taxation was imposed upon it. Vast regional variations in the value of lapd 
increased the difficulty of assessment. Dr. Ward believes that those countis 
which were over-represented in the unreformed house of commons manage 
to put an unfair share of the burden upon the under-represented regions; yet 
it might be maintained that in 1693 the London region was the richest in the 
country. A century later the regional distribution of wealth through vast 
economic changes had altered greatly, whilst administrative inertia had mat 
no attempt to alter comparative regional contributions. Dr. Ward rightly 
stresses further difficulties caused by the lack of currency and by poor facilities 
for transporting bullion. The way in which local officials used the sums they 
collected in not always judicious short-term speculations is an interesting 
topic, illuminating the rather elastic public conscience of the civil service in 
those days, besides revealing the laxness of the central administration that did 
not insist upon the regular remission of taxes from the collectors. Sud 
activities were the foundation of some fortunes, whilst those that ended ds 
astrously, one feels, caused less embarrassment to the official responsible than 
to the treasury. The complaints of the landed gentry that they were over- 
taxed seem, on the whole, unjustified; frequently their political influx 
enabled them to nominate local collectors who, naturally, would never bk 
awkwardly pressing in their demands. Yet it is difficult to form an opinion 
how hardly taxes bore on a still predominantly agrarian society in which, m 
some regions, the only circulating media were Spanish dollars and Portugues 
moidores. Whilst the reader might have welcomed rather more information 
on certain aspects of the land tax and, in especial, the taxed, yet Dr. Wands 
to be congratulated on his masterly study of this branch of eighteenth-centuy 
administration. Jou» Rows 


In the present volume, Religion and Politics in Mid-Eighteenth Contun 
Anglesey (University of Wales Press, Cardiff, 1953, 251 pp., 12s. 6d), Mis 
Nesta G. Evans carries further her very interesting study, printed eightem 
years ago, of the social life of the island at the same period, Now, as then, me 
relies largely on the diary of William Bulkeley of Brynddu, but other sours, 
including the Morris letters, enable her to extend her observations beyont 
the parish of Lianfechell in which the diarist lived and in whose afiain 
ecclesiastical and civil, he took an active and benevolent interest. Her ‘ovk 
deserves attention not only from people living in Anglesey or nostalgically 
away from it but also from students of Welsh history generally, since i pv 
vides interesting sidelights on the ideas of a well-intentioned magistrate # 
well as on the practices of ordinary people in a time of transition, when, fo 
instance, the festival of a patron saint might still be celebrated with a wilt 
battle at football, but when William Prichard, turned out of a Caernarvonsius 
farm for being a Dissenter, could be admitted to a tenancy under Wilias 
Bulkeley, and when settled Methodist societies were just starting in the const 
which was to produce John Elias. Similarly, in matters of justice and gout 
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ment, the sheriff was still holding his tourn twice yearly in each hundred, 
though that institution had lost most of its importance; the court of great 
sessions was still functioning, and Miss Evans provides interesting short 
studies of its judges; but the load fell, or should have fallen, mainly on the 
J.P.s, and evidence is here produced to suggest that, though the older of 
these might be somewhat lax, a younger generation, with more modern ideas, 
was beginning to take a hand. These and other matters, such as taxation and 
politics, are treated in this volume as well as the evidence, on some 
points rather patchy, allows. Some readers may wonder whether, here and 
there, a little more at least might not have been got from parochial registers. 
It would, for instance, be good to know whether the great mortality of 1727 
or 1728, noted by Bulkeley as destroying almost half the population of 
Lianfechell, actually occurred in those years or in 1729, for in 1728-9 there 
was a heavy death roll in parts of Cheshire and in the north of England. 
Possibly, also, the estimates of the sizes of congregations (p. 18) might, with a 
little statistical ingenuity, be checked by calculations based on the same 
sources, The main purpose of the book, however, is descriptive; and there can 
be no doubt that it gives an occasionally vivid and always illuminating and 
useful account of an old rural order and way of life in the days when they 
were coming to an end. G. P. Jonzs 


One of the most remarkable features of the old colonial system was its con- 
tinuity in spite of North American independence. Of this continuity the free 
port system, first created in 1766 and abolished in 1822, is a striking illustra- 
tion. From a mercantilist point of view, the West Indies and Guinea trades 
had always been the main features of the empire, and in both these areas the 
expansion of commerce was at least as important as the extension of new 
territory. The acts of trade, enacted for the most part in the seventeenth 
century, were defensive in character, designed to protect the British monopoly 
of trade with British colonies. The Free Port Acts were part of a commercial 
offensive designed chiefly to foster an export trade from England, through 
the British colonies, to Spanish America, Since English ships might not visit 
Spanish-American ports, the trade was to be carried in Spanish ships plying 
toa limited number of ports and carrying specific types of goods selected in 
accordance with the general principles of the acts of trade. The Free Port 
Acts therefore, were a logical extension of the Navigation system. They 
neither conflicted with the acts of trade, nor presaged the downfall of pro- 
tection, Miss Frances Armytage, in The Free Port System in the British West 
Indies: A Study in Commercial Policy, 1766-1822 (Royal Empire Society 
Imperial Studies) (London, Longmans, 1953, vii + 176 pp. (map), 21s.], drawing 
largely on original material, has written a careful and detailed account of the 
drafting of the acts and the working of the system. Of particular interest is 
the discussion of the effect of the acts upon trade with North America after 
independence; though curiously there is little mention of the part played in 
the free port trade by Yankee traders, some of whom (though by no means 
loyalist in sentiment) elected to stay in Jamaica during and after the war, 
The author's main thesis—the compatibility of the free port legislation with 
the Navigation system—is thoroughly established; and the book as a whole 
is a useful contribution to knowledge of the economic history of the Weat 
Indies, J, H, Parry 


In The Stamp Act Crisis: Prologue to Revolution [Chapel Hill, Univ. of 
North Carolina Press (London, Cumberlege), 1953, x» +310 pp., $6.00 (48s.)), 
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Edmund S. and Helen M. Morgan discuss the crisis as the opening event i, 
the struggle which was to culminate in 1776. Their main arguments woo 
appear to be two: that Americans realized much earlier than is 
supposed that the Declaratory Act was intended to affirm the right of taxation 
and that the Stamp Act destroyed the prestige of many men who later might 
have exercised a restraining influence. In short, if the Declaratory Act sto 
the Revolution was inevitable, though if Rockinghamites had remained 
power it might have remained a ‘harmless gesture’. The obvious criticism g 
this general interpretation is that it is extremely difficult to consider the criss 
of 1765-6 and at the same time forget what happened later. Indeed, it may 
be that so far as the crisis itself is concerned, Rockingham’s own aims are not 
80 easy to determine as might appear. Even so, the authors have done wa 
to point out the lasting discredit earned in 1765-6 by many American moder. 
ates. They have been able to do this by examining the records of particaly 
individuals in various colonies, to mention only a few—Francis Bernard, Joh 
Robinson, Daniel Dulany, Thomas Hutchinson, Jared Ingersoll and Jobs 
Hughes. If only for the amount of solid information thus provided, this book 
will be of the greatest service to students of the period. J. E. Tyum 


The Journal of Bertie Greatheed, senior, of Guy’s Cliff, Warwick, extracts 
from which are printed for the first time in An Englishman in Paris, 1803 
[edit. J. P. T. Bury and J. C. Barry, London, Geoffrey Bles, 1953, xxi+194pp. 
(illus.), 21s), is notable as probably the only surviving record of its kind dealing 
with the experiences of those English visitors to Paris after the peace of 
Amiens, who were stranded there by the renewed outbreak of hostilities. The 
Greatheeds had been drawn to France in December 1802 by the chanced 
resuming their habits of contintental travel and by the opportunity of viewing 
the art treasures plundered by the French in Italy. Young Greatheed, a 
artist of distinct promise, spent most of his time till October 1803 in copyig 
Corregio’s St. Jerome in the Louvre. His father, the diarist, had many om 
tacts in the artistic and cosmopolitan society of the capital and in the family 
circle and military entourage of the First Consul. It is for its incidental ane 
dotes of the Bonaparte family and for its description of the personal attitudes 
of men like the fire-eating Junot, of Barére (then busy translating Youngs 
Night Thoughts) and of Berthier and Talleyrand that the Journal will be maialy 
appreciated by historians. Art lovers and social historians, however, will & 
equally grateful for this finely produced and scholarly edition of the first t» 
volumes of the diary. A. Goopwis 


Scottish Chartism has received scant attention from the historians ¥ 
the Chartist movement was inaugurated in Scotland and spread widely among 
the working classes of Scotland. It took deep root in local organization i 
many parts of the country, and organization on a national basis was institute 
a year earlier in Scotland than in England. Throughout the Chartist perel 
the agitation was more strongly organized in Glasgow than in any oft 
Chartist centre. In Scotland, the Christian Chartist Churches became a pow? 
ful movement which alarmed both the Established and the Dissenting Churches 
The social reformist character of Scottish Chartism could also be seen ia Chat 
ist temperance societies, Chartist schools and co-operative stores. Dr. L¢ 
Wright has done much to remedy earlier neglect, Scottish Chartism (Edintbungh 
Oliver and Boyd, 1953, viii + 242 pp., 21s.) is an interesting book, writtenis 
light and amusing style. Its conclusions are sound, yet the early chaps 
contain an incredible number of inaccuracies, many of which could have bec 
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avoided by reference to primary sources. It is a pity, for instance, that Dr. 
Wright did not study the Birmingham Journal in dealing with the early stages 
of Chartism, rather than relying heavily on Gammage and Hovell. Or again 
it would have been helpful for Dr. Wright to have seen the forty numbers of 
the Chartist Circular, which were published after September 1841, when he 
believes it to have disappeared. Some source references are inadequate or 
misleading and many conclusions are made with a dogmatic emphasis which 
cannot be warranted. Glasgow leadership was hardly so ineffective, as Dr. 
Wright suggests. Nor was Irish influence so dominant in the 1843-8 period. 
ALEx. WILSON 


Bremen und Amerika, by Ludwig Beutin (Bremen, Carl Schunemann, 1953, 
356 pp., n.p.) provides welcome evidence that German historical writers of 
the post-war period are beginning to produce once again scholarly studies in 
the field of transatlantic political and economic connexions, after the spate of 
worthless and subjective publications of the period 1933-45. This is a strictly 
limited study, geographically speaking, since it confines itself to the relations of 
the great modern port of Bremen with the U.S.A. between the eighteenth 
century and the year 1933, when the proud Hanseatic Free City was humbled 
and gleichgeschaltet by the Nazi steam-roller. Throughout that period Bremen 
was one of the chief European ports for American trade and inter-contintental 
emigration; and, with the exception of Hamburg, no other port or city of 
Germany would have better repaid detailed investigation of this sort. The 
geographical limitation is therefore justified, although it is to be hoped that 
other monographs, equally scholarly, will be produced in Germany to extend 
the geographical ‘coverage’. A more serious limitation (frankly admitted by 
the author in his preface) is his failure to use the reports (existing since 1799) 
of the United States consuls in Bremen, which in the main are only available 
in unprinted form in Washington, D.C. To delay publication for an indefinite 
period until these could have been consulted may not have been either practi- 
cable or advisable for Professor Beutin; but this reviewer's own use of these 
consular reports (confined to the period of the 1830's and 1840's) leads him 
to believe that they are needed to complete the picture and ought not to have 
been neglected. It is all the more the pity that they were, because Professor 
Beutin’s use of the archives of the city of Bremen and of German newspaper 
sources has been so thorough and rewarding. One is permitted through this 
book to look at trade and other connexions between Bremen and America in 
very close detail, but too exclusively through German eyes, It is a warning 
and an example that a European scholar's work in the field of transatlantic 
relations is often only half done until he can cross the ocean and cast an east- 
ward glance back across it as well. Nevertheless, Professor Beutin haa given 
inhis book much of value on a large variety of topics, and his critical apparatus 
(his notes occupy fully one-third of the book) is impressive and most helpful 
His bibliography omits several important titles published in the U.S.A, since 
the middle 1930's, but is reasonably comprehensive, J. A, Haweoop 


The historian’s interest in missionary enterprise in the Pacific Islands is 
wually absorbed by its relation to international rivalries during and since the 
latenineteenth century. Mr. Aarne A. Koskinen in Missionary Influence as @ 
Political Factor in the Pac ifie Islands (Annals of the Finnish Academy of Science 
ond Letters, vol. 78, Helsinki, 1953, 163 pp. (maps), mA, 800), while devoting 
one section of his book to ‘Missionaries and Annexation’, seeks to put the 


activity of the missionary in a much wider context. In effect, he reviews it 
6 
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from its origins and insists that, throughout, the main object was, after a 
religious, i.e. conversion and the deepening of conviction. He sy 

that missionary influence in the islands was at its height when it worked wit 
the minimum of outside interference and, from the political point of View, sees 
its main expression in the attempt to set up an ‘autonomous ; 
However, the missionary did not, in fact, remain undisturbed because of native 
resistance and the intrusion into the area of international rivalries. So angen. 
tion, with the mission as an outpost of national colonial policy, supervensy, 
Even so, this development was due, in part at least, to the fact that only 2 
this way could the missionary continue with his main, spiritual task Ty 
value of this survey is enhanced by maps illustrating the advance of t» 
missions and an extensive bibliography. J. E. Tym 


In Bishops and Societies: A Study of Anglican Colonial and Missiony 
Expansion, 1698-1850 (published for the Church Historical Society ty 
S.P.C.K., London, 1952, viii+248 pp., 21s.), Dr. Hans Cnattingius has centres 
his attention on the relations between the colonial bishops and the three great 
missionary societies, the S.P.C.K., the S.P.G., and the C.M.S. The first section 
deals with the eighteenth century and refers briefly to the emergence of th 
first two societies, which illustrate so aptly in their beginnings the typicd 
English combination of voluntary effort and state patronage. A reference t 
the religious societies and the corresponding movement of the Pictists on the 
Continent makes one wish that the author could have developed this fascia 
ating theme, but Dr. Cnattingius throughout his study confines hime 
rigorously to the line of enquiry he has set himself and only briefly or ty 
implication indicates the many wider issues of church history with which ts 
subject is linked. He does not, for instance, go as deeply as one might wih 
into the general question of episcopacy and its significance in a sacramental 
faith, yet in his description of the different reaction of the S.P.G. and th 
C.MS. to the bishops with whom they had dealings, different brands 4 
churchmanship and climates of opinion are clearly apparent. If the apathy 
of the eighteenth-century church can be illustrated by its failure to appoist 
any colonial bishops before 1787, leaving the welfare of the colonists to t 
general supervision of the bishop of London, the effects of the Evangelical 
revival can be seen in the creation and vigorous growth of the C.MS. {afte 
1799) and its somewhat non-committal attitude to episcopacy; in 184% 
stated apropos of the bishop of Calcutta: ‘With the Society, as a Society... 
the Bishop, as Bishop, has nothing whatever to do.’ The later sections d 
Dr. Cnattingius’ book deal in considerable detail with the missionary activities 
in India, and with the friction which ensued, particularly in regard to the location 
of missionaries and the withholding of information, when the zeal of theCMS 
came in conflict with the strong personality of a bishop. There are interesting 
sketches of three of the bishops of Calcutta, Middleton, Heber and Wilm 
and of particular interest and value, a description of the problems that am 
from the early practice of the S.P.C.K. and later of the C.MS. in employig 
Lutheran missionaries. In view of the experiments of today, one weloome 
this lucid and sympathetic account both of co-operation and controvan 
Dr. Cnattingius’ scholarly approach is free from all tendentiousness and is 
detailed but by no means dry as dust study gives a clear picture of som 
aspects of the Anglican church in action overseas. F. M. G. Hiouat 


The nineteenth century, which in western Europe saw the rise both #é 
philosophy of romantic nationalism expounded by Mazzini and of the Nord 
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myth preached by men like Gobineau and H. S. Chamberlain, also witnessed 
the emergence of similar intellectual movements among the Slavs of central 
andeastern Europe. It is these movements which form the subject of Professor 
Hans Kohn’s Pan-Slavism, Its History and Ideology (University of Notre Dame 
Press (Indiana), 1953, ix+356 pp., $6.25]. In his book, Professor Kohn de- 
geribes the development of Slav nationalism and Pan-Slav sentiment ‘from 
Herder to Stalin’. He shows the rise of Pan-Slavism from its Germanic and 
ical origins (the parallel with ‘Aryanism’ is suggestive) ; its ‘Mazzinian’ 
phase among the western Slavs based on the principles of ‘liberty, equality 
and diversity’; its messianic and imperialistic Russian phase, when ‘Slav 
wity demanded unity of faith, of alphabet and of language, the acceptance 
by all the Slavs of Orthodoxy, of the Cyrillic alphabet and of the Russian 
language’ and its decline after 1878 broken by two ephemeral revivals. Pan- 
Slavism was never a political force: its origins were literary and academic; in 
its later phases it was frowned on by successive tsars and their ministers and 
distrusted by the lesser Slav nations as a vehicle of Russian imperialism. It 
was founded on no common political interest. It failed to produce a common 
Slav culture, and thus remained to the end a questionable and rather ineffective 
but none the less significant doctrine. Professor Kohn illustrates the develop- 
ment of Slav nationalism and Pan-Slavism with a wealth of interesting detail, 
but the precious material which he lays before his readers suffers grievously 
from unsatisfactory presentation. To give but one example: the first chapter 
of the work ends with a section on ‘Europe, Pan-Slavism and the Russian 
Danger’, but the doctrines which occasioned alarm in western Europe are 
desctibed only in the following chapter. There is throughout the book an 
unfortunate confusion between Slav—particularly Russian—nationalism on 
the one side and Pan-Slavism on the other. A discussion of their mutual 
relations would have been more than welcome. Again, whilst some comparison 
of Pan-Slav theories with similar western doctrines would have been useful, 
the work gains little by a fairly detailed description of the Pan-Turanian 
movement. The bibliography follows no known system of classification and 
the footnotes are inconveniently arranged. It is a pity that this mass of 
valuable and informative material could not have been presented in a more 
satisfactory manner but, with all its faults, the book remains the best work in 
English on an important subject, which all students of the ‘irrational’ in history 
and politics would do well to read and ponder. W. Mosse 


In Caucasian Battlefields, a History of the Wars on the Turco-Caucasian 
Border, 1828-1921 (London, Cambridge University Press, 1953, xxii +614 pp. 
(illus, maps), 70s.], Mr. W. E. D. Allen and the late Paul Muratoff give an 
account of the Russo-Turkish campaigns in the Caucasus from the Russian 
advance southwards in 1828 until the reimposition of Russian authority in 
1921, The book is divided into four sections, dealing with the Russian conquest 
of the Caucasus up to 1852, the Crimean war, the war of 1877-8, and the 
campaigns of 1914-18, with an epilogue on events in the Caucasus during the 
tevolutionary and civil wars. The story consists almost exclusively of military 
history, but with sufficient general background to make it intelligible, It is 
clear, interesting, well-written, and well-illustrated, and is obviously based on 
scareful study of both the documents and the terrain. The written sources 
Me enumerated at some length in an annotated bibliography. Despite the 
inclusion in this of a number of Turkish titles, there ia little evidence of their 
Wein the narrative, which seems to rest in the main on Russian sources. The 
wthors have aimed at a straightforward and direct narrative; they have 
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therefore given no indication of any conflict of evidence in the sources, ag 
made any attempt to give a critical justification of the version which they hay 
chosen in preference to possible others. Few references are given in the book 
even for direct quotations, though oddly enough the occasional translatigg; 
of Turkish names vouchsafed in the text are justified by footnote refereno, 
to a Turkish-English dictionary—not the latest and most authoritative. Som 
of the Turkish references in the bibliography and notes are vague and inacogr. 
ate. Thus, Karal’s edition of the memoirs of Zarif Pasha is cited in the Bulla, 
of the Society of History and Language (p. 540); in fact the Turkish societies gf 
history and language are quite separate, and each has its own bulletin. Zarify 
memoirs appeared in the Bulletin of the Society of History (No. 16, vol. ivjof 
1940. It is probably to the sixteen volumes (64 numbers) of this same Bullaiz 
that the authors allude in the somewhat cryptic note on p. 14: ‘Referese 
should also be made to numerous articles in the fifty-odd volumes of th 
Turkish Historical Association.’ However, if the authors have } 

erred in Turkish matters, they must be complimented on their careful an 
meticulously accurate recording of Turkish personal and geographical names 
something that is astonishingly rare in Western books about Turkey. 

B. Laws 


An introduction to ecclesiastical records, by the Rev. J. S. Purvis (Londen, 
St. Anthony's Press, 1954, 96 pp.,.7s. 6d.) contains forms employed in eccles- 
astica]l business from the thirteenth to the eighteenth century, taken from th 
York archiepiscopal records. It was a good idea to provide in convenient siz 
texts not available in modern editions, but unfortunately the commentay 
cannot be commended to the beginners for whom it was intended. Dr. Purvs 
says the work may be described as ‘in some degree a course in Diplomatic, 
but by using only materials in the York registry he has, for many of the doc 
ments, contravened the basic diplomatic principle of study from ‘original’ 
in the diplomatic sense. The disadvantage of this method is shown, i# 
example, by the extract (p. 35) described as a typical form for letters dimissory, 
whereas it is in fact the reported form used by the registrar to record the 
issue of such letters. Moreover to say that episcopal forms were fixed and rig 
by the time of the first surviving records in the registry is an overstatement. 
By the end of the thirteenth century many forms were stereotyped but eve 
so might acquire additional phrases later. To several of the explanations d 
ecclesiastical terms exception must be taken: ¢.g. on p. 19, that exempt juts 
dictions claim to be under no ordinary (and, by the way, do all begimnen 
know who an ‘ordinary’ is?): that bishoprics and prebends were regarded # 
donatives until the time of King John: that chantry chaplains did not requm 
institution and induction (p. 17). The perpetual vicar is not adequately & 
scribed and the post-reformation perpetual curate is given too early an ongn 
There is no explanation of the nature of a notary public and his functions# 
ecclesiastical courts. The bibliography might have included modern edition 
of ecclesiastical records printed in full, and (surprising omission) Dr. Hamiltos 
Thompson's essay on the archbishops’ registers from the beginning to ourow 
times KATHLEEN Majors 


In Yorkshire Village (London, Dent, 1953, viii +319 pp. (illus.), 18s.) Matie 
Hartley and Joan Ingilby have produced a book which is a refreshing 
of local historical writing. The authors not only combine a high degred 
scholarship with a flair for popular exposition but their work is pleasantly 
izee from the usual run of history clichés, The village is Askrigg in Wensley 
dele, and the result is a worthwhile contribution to Yorkshire history. # 
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the nature and extent of the available source material has meant that 
the emphasis of the book is on the last two or three centuries, yet the subject 

is wide and there is no undue preoccupation with the history of the 
manor and church to the exclusion of other aspects. For example, it would 
have been easy in a book of this kind to have given considerable prominence 
to the Metcalfes of Nappa, who between 1450 and 1650 were a power to be 
reckoned with in the Dales, but we are introduced to much more besides, 
whether it be the trials of the eighteenth-century turnpike surveyor Alexander 
Fothergill (as recorded in his diary), the abortive attempts to establish the 
cotton industry in the village, or the gradual shrinkage of village population 
asa result of the call of the colonies, the Lancashire cotton mills, and the 
development of nearby Leyburn and Hawes. This book is not only of interest 
to the Yorkshireman: it is an excellent example to all local historians of the 
technique of the presentation of material. K. A. MacMaHon 


The Victoria History of Wiltshire, vol. vii, edited by R. B. Pugh and Elizabeth 
Crittall [The Victoria History of the Counties of England, London, Oxford Univ. 
Press (for the Institute of Historical Research), 1953, xix+241 pp. (illus., 
maps), 63s. (84s. half-leather)] is the first of the Wiltshire volumes of the 
Vicoria County History to appear and is sponsored by a widely representative 
committee of private and public bodies in the county. The editor sees this 
sponsorship as ‘a landmark in the history of the patronage of culture’, and 
whilst applauding local interest and financial support, we are naturally curious 
to see if new patronage brings an improved product. There are significant 
innovations in this topographical volume. New subject matter has been added 
to the traditional themes of manorial descent, ecclesiastical and country house 
architecture, and local charities. The agrarian and industrial history of the 
boroughs and parishes of the hundreds of Bradford, Melksham, and Potterne 
and Cannings is dealt with in varying detail. In an important wool textile 
area this is as it should be. One also detects greater breadth in general ap- 
proach. The attention given to Chartism and Nonconformity, the description 
and photographs of weavers’ loom-houses as well as of the houses of the 
gentry, and accounts of the general trends of building development show good 
promise for the future. Another good new feature is a volume index. The 
editor tells us that these innovations are experimental. It is to be hoped that 
there will be no reversion to the limited pattern of the old topographical 
volumes. Further development of the new themes is needed. Some of the 
agrarian history sections consist simply of total manorial money receipts from 
account rolls or inquisitions post mortem. These sections need to be expan ted 
in future volumes, not withdrawn. R. H. Hitron 


SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


Th Unification of Italy. By E. W. GLapstons, G. R. St, AuBYN and B, Regs, 
Oxford: Blackwell. 1955. viii-+-124 pp. (maps), 9s, 6d. 

This is a clearly thought-out, well-proportioned, lively written book. The 
story is convincingly told, with a sound balance between discussion of causes 
and judgement of events. There are no errors (the book was revised by Mr. D 
Mack Smith); and the authors’ hope that their book would serve to introduce 
hewreaders (others than those of fifth forms for whose use it has been primarily 
intended) to a more detailed study of the Risorgimento will no doubt be ful- 
filed. The short list of books ‘for further reading’ (p. 120) is almost exhaustive 
lor English readers (I should add only the splendid Economy and Liberalism in 
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the Risorgimento, 1934, by Prof. Greenfield, which although confineg to 
Lombardy is important for the Risorgimento as a whole). But those who ap 
able to read Italian should at least consult A. Omodeo’s books, both general 
(L’eta del Risorgimento, 1932) and special (on Cavour, Mazzini, and Carlo 
Alberto, with the several essays now collected in Difesa del Risorgimento, 1951) 
Among the undisputed merits of Omodeo’s research in the field I woul 
point out his departure from traditional methods in Risorgimento histori. 
gtaphy, and above all his authoritative sanction, against the patriotic, nation. 
alistic interpretation, of the view of the Risorgimento as a return of Italian 
life into the full circle of European culture. A knowledge of Omodeo’s books 
would caution the English reader against what seems to me to be the least 
convincing aspect of the present work, in so far as it depends on Mr. Mack 
Smith’s latest book, Cavour and Garibaldi, 1860 (1954). In bath of them th 
accurate report of political influences and relations strikingly contrasts with, 
lack of interest in the cultural side; and the final phase of the struggle for 
unification is in my view misrepresented as a personal conflict between Cavour, 
the unscrupulous politician, and Garibaldi, the popular hero. There is in fact 
a strong case to be made against Mr. Mack Smith’s interpretation of this 
period and of that ‘rivalry’; and I hope to report shortly to the readers of 
History the main objections Italian historians have advanced to Mr. Mack 
Smith’s apportionment of responsibilities and merits. In short, his thesis isa 
renewed attempt to explain the striking difference between North and South 
in united Italy as a result of the Piedmontese centralization which provei 
destructive of local resources, both human and material. The picture is not 
so clear-cut in actual fact, and short of interpreting Cavour’s liberalism in 
terms of Giolitti’s policy towards Southern reactionary groups, one has to 
admit that Sicily as well as the whole South lacked those powers and centre 
of political will, capable of competing with the more modern North, of whic 
Garibaldi is represented as the champion and expression. G. GIARRizz0 


This little selection of Latin texts, The Roman Army : Selections from various 
Latin Authors, edited by C. M. H. Millar [Modern School Classics, London, 
Macmillan, 1955, xix + 183 pp.. (illus.), 4s 6d.] could be usefully employed asan 
introduction to Roman historiography and military history, illustrated perhaps 
by a film-strip like The Roman Army by M. Marples (already noticed in Hisoy 
xxxix, 170). The introduction gives a summary of the nature and history of the 
Roman army, together with notes on the main authorities for Roman militay 
history. The texts cover the various aspects of the organisation and employ- 
ment of the army from, roughly, 400 B.c. to a.p. 100; oddly enough, the 
greatest space is devoted to the subject of mutiny! The notes concentrate 
helping with translation and sketching the historical background with th 
minimum of syntax. They are usually lucid, sometimes unnecessarily lon 
¢.g. on the ranks of centurions (pp. 108 f.)—incidentally, the description d 
them as ‘the equivalent of N.C.O.’s’ (p. 110) is scarcely precise. The note onthe 
translation of piece 11, lines 20 ff. is unexpectedly confused, while a notes 
surely required on the Aemilius Paullus (sic] of piece 36 to explain Frontinu 
error. The vocabulary wisely confines itself to the meaning of words in the 
context in this selection. The method of reference used in the index of militay 
subjects is confusing: full references should rather have been given. A fen 
minor criticisms of the index of proper names are made: the descriptions ¢ 
Boeotia, Crustumeria, and Dyrrhachium are inaccurate, and the Latin for ‘te 
Rhine’ is hardly Rhenum (neuter)! Nor can Sallust’s death and Poeteliss 
consulship be dated as definitely as the editor pretends. B. R. Ress 
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English History in Pictures: The Later Middle Ages, edited by Dr. Margaret 
Sharp (London, Philip, 1955, 8s. 6d.) is the first of a series planned by the 
Historical Association to provide schools with illustrations of English history 
from contemporary sources. The book contains sixteen plates, each measuring 
9} ins. x 74 ins. ; some of them present two or three pictures, so that there are 
in all twenty-two illustrations. They are very varied in subject and eight of 
the plates are in colour. The book opens with an introductory note on the 
kind of illustration used and the period under discussion, followed by a 
description of each picture. It closes with a bibliographical note on sources 
for further illustrations. 

The pictures are well chosen and pupils’ interest in the life of the period 
should be much stimulated by the vivid yet subtle colouring. The introductory 
note and the descriptions are scholarly and as illuminating as is possible in 
the limited space available. Altogether it is an attractive and useful book 
which should find a place in every school library—especially as it is modest 
in price for the value offered. The only criticism which is called for is with 
regard to the binding. In the hands of virile youngsters the back is likely to 
come unstuck in a matter of minutes; and the fastening of the leaves by wire 
staples makes it impossible to get the pages to lie open flat. As all the leaves 
are made of thick paper, could they not be issued unbound in a laced folder 
or cardboard case, as the reproductions of manuscripts issued by the British 
Museum used to be? This would enable them to be used individually in various 
ways, and so would enhance the usefulness of a very pleasing book, on the 
production of which Dr. Sharp and her helpers are to be congratulated. 

A. R. MyErs 


Mr. L. C. B, Seaman’s From Vienna to Versailles (London, Methuen, 1955, 
xii+216 pp., 9s. 6d.) is a study of some of the principal aspects of European, 
and more particularly of international, history from 1815 to 1920. The 
author's purpose is evidently to correct some of the ‘common errors’ per- 
petuated by conventional text-books, but it is difficult not to feel that some 
of his corrections are insufficiently thorough to have any chance of making 
much impact on readers of the type for whom his book appears to be intended. 
Few students are likely to ‘dismiss . . . altogether the motion that there ever 
was such a thing as a Congress System’ as a result of reading the brief passage 
devoted to this subject on p. 10. Moreover, Mr. Seaman's positive statements 

| are sometimes open to question. He certainly exaggerates, for example, the 
alacrity of Lansdowne’s response to the overtures of Delcassé (p. 147). He 
also conveys the impression, no doubt unintentionally, that Lord John Russell 
was foreign secretary at the outbreak of the Crimean War (p. 24), and he mis- 
dates the Serbian invasion of Bulgaria (p. 132) and the blockade of Venezuela 
(p. 143), the significance of which he seems to misunderstand. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Seaman has a lively style, and students who already know the main out- 
lines of this period will probably read his book with enjoyment. 

C., H. D. Howarp 


In & disarming note the authors of this short selection (Documents of English 
History, 1832-1950, by W. A. Barker, G. R. St, Aubyn and R. L. Ollard, 
London, Black, 1954, viii+86 pp., 6s. 6d.) admit that whatever sins they have 
committed, those of omission must exceed them. They have preferred longer 
extracts from less familiar sources to the customary snippets. Excerpts from 
novels, poems, essays, reports, biographical and controversial works bring the 
thought of the period freshly to mind, But the selection keeps mainly to the 
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well-trodden ground of Victorianism. There is little that is typically Edwandi: 
and nothing between an address by Smuts in 1917 and an extract from Nevik 
Chamberlain's ‘Munich’ broadcast in 1938. Yet this inter-war period had iy 
prophets in men like Robert Cecil, Maynard Keynes, Harold Laski and L$ 
Amery, and its secular certainties are as illuminating as Victorian religj 
doubts. The documents have to speak for themselves with only a few 
tory captions as introduction. The section on Religion and Thought partic. 
larly makes considerable demands on the reader. It is a pity that so Mary 
extracts in it are undated. The uninitiated will want to turn from the Day. 
ments to the companion General History of England 1832-1950 (reviewed ix 
History, xxxix, 315) and, knowing the sources, will undoubtedly read th 
text-book more critically. In producing the two books to guide the beginner, 
the authors have done a real service to intelligent history teaching. 

L. W. Herz 


Belonging to a series described by the publishers as ‘a reference library fa 
boys and girls’, Opening Africa, by L. F. Hobley [Methuen's Outline Sorin 
(edit. S. E. Eliacott), London, Methuen, 1955, iv+76 pp. (illus., maps), 8. 64) 
is a most attractively got-up little book, with helpful maps and numeos 
illustrations. The text, though clear and on the whole well-proportione, 
leaves something to be desired. Little good is said of the colonising powen. 
There is no word of the trustee ideal. Lugard’s activities in Uganda a 
mentioned, but not his much more significant work in Nigeria. Some emo 
should certainly be corrected. The Bantu should not be described as ‘negroes’ 
(pp. 4, 17). The Xosa, not the Zulus, attacked the Cape frontier, and in 1619, 
not 1809 (p. 27). Natal was not ‘made a self-governing colony in 1843’ (p. B 
The book was written before the creation of the Central African Federation, 
and it makes no mention of the Mau-Mau trouble in Kenya. 

A. F. Hatrersizy 


FILMSTRIPS 


The Crusaders. By A. C. Green (Medieval Life Series). London: Commm 
Ground (1951) Ltd. 1955. 30 framesin colour; 30 pp. notes. 25s. 

In the treating of the Crusades in 30 frames, Mr. Green has wisely conc 
trated on the First and Third. This allows him to include pictures—is 
instance, “Crusaders on the march’—which convey the quality of the expe 
ience, as well as record events. Moreover, by telling the story entirely as visu’ 
ized by the Latin Crusader, he can present a simple picture of naive heromm, 
without falsification. If the Turkish scenes take place in stygian gloom, whit 
Christians move in a world of bright colours and strong light, a conflict betwen 
light and darkness is suggested, that the actual participants believed ther 
selves to be engaged in. The pictures are necessarily inventions, but gw 
care has been taken to follow contemporary accounts. Military details subs 
the particulars of the siege operations against Jerusalem and Acre are not 
ably accurate. In effect the version of the Crusade is presented, that to 
form in the mind of the West. The accompanying notes which put the pictus 
im their context are very sketchy, no doubt because meant only as suggestion 
to the teacher. But it is a lapse in understanding of the period, and not tue’ 
the facts, to suggest that the Franks never intended to keep their oathe® 
Alexis. An opportunity is missed of using the Charlemagne legends—wiie 
fit in edmirably with the treatment of the Crusades in the pictures—to th 
ustrate the genesis of the idea of the holy war, The not very relevant advestis 
A the year 1000 is preferred. M, J. Toouser 
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Prisoner in the Tower. By E. J. TytL eR. Wakefield : Educational Productions 
Ltd. 1955. 33 frames, in black and white; 14 pp. notes. 15s. 


The dramatic escape of the Jacobite earl of Nithsdale, contrived with great 
gtifice by his wife, from the reputedly impregnable Tower of London, is a 
sory of great possibilities for filmstrip presentation. There are difficulties, 
not least the paucity of significant material, and this problem is strongly 
revealed in the filmstrip. The escape episode itself is quite well done and the 
frames of the Tower, the prison room, the trial in Westminster Hall and, in 

icular, coach travel in 1715, are well selected. But the attempt to relate 
this episode to the general history of Jacobitism and the seventeenth century 
isweak. There are far too many frames showing portraits of Stuart kings, the 
Pretenders, Walpole, George I and others. These, with the exception of 
Koeller’s portrait of Lady Nithsdale, exhibit all the usual anonymity of 
gventeenth-century portraits. Nothing is more calculated to bore, or even 
move to mirth, a youthful audience than a succession of lugubrious faces 
(untitled) whose relevance to the theme is unclear. The notes are adequate 
but no more. Doubtless the seventeenth-century conflicts are difficult to 
rate simply, but it is not necessary to describe them quite so one-sidedly as 
here. There is a fair amount of Whig legend. E. L. Extts 


Victoria. By Derek J. Daviss. (Lives of Great Rulers Series) London; 
Common Ground (1951) Ltd. 1955. 40 frames, black and white; 46 pp. notes. 
16s. 6d. 

The group of illustrations chosen for this filmstrip has a serious weakness; 
itcontains not a single illustration for the years between 1878 and 1897. Mr. 
Davies's accompanying notes are satisfactory so far as his description of the 
queen's character and family life are concerned, but his account of the politi- 
alhistory of her reign is marred by inaccuracies. On p. 37 Mr. Davies conveys 
the impression that Disraeli actually obtained control of the Suez Canal for 
Britain when he purchased the Khedive’s shares in 1875. On p. 38 he states 
that in 1837 ‘Gibraltar was our sole Mediteranean possession’. On p. 42 he 
wites that after the death of the Emperor Frederick III in 1888, Queen 
Veetoria ‘had no chance of thwarting the aggressive ambitions of Bismarck’, 
who was, in fact, dismissed less than two years later; it is not made clear in 
what way Bismarck’s policy in the short intervening period was ‘aggressive’. 
Qap. 43 Mr. Davies states that the queen’s prime minister in 1899 was Arthur 
Rallour. Apart from such obvious inaccuracies, the notes also contain a 
umber of statements that are, to say the least, controversial; in particular, 
thereference to King George III on p. 13 is distinctly ‘pre-Namier’. 

C. H. D. Howarp 


Visual Aids: Films and Filmstrips; pt. i, Scripture, English, Languages, 
Hitory, for Secondary Schools (London, Educational Foundation for Visual 
Aids*1955, vii + 152 pp., 3s.) is a union catalogue of visual material available 
inthis country for purchase or for hire and suitable for secondary school use 
in the subjects named, ‘history’ including ‘civics’ and ‘economica’ as sub- 
headings. It collects into a single classified list the necessary factual informa- 
tea about all known films and filmstrips illustrating particular topics and 
whjects, whether teaching films and strips specifically designed for clasaroom 
WR acourse or a lesson, or whether ‘background’ material intended for 
(tral educational purposes only, On the specifically teaching filma and 


‘3 Queea Anne St., London, W.1; the catalogue will be sent post free for 49, 4d. sent to this 
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strips the catalogue states precisely the publisher's name, the date of Publica. 
tion, the price, whether a teacher’s handbook or notes are available, whethe 
the medium is in colour or in black-and-white, and what age-group is envisaged: 
(for films) the number of reels and the use or absence of a sound-track; (fg 
film-strips) the number of frames. The summary account of the subject ay 
content of each item, occupying 3-6 lines, is strictly objective and affords a) 
clue to the quality of the item described, either as to accuracy or to effectiveney, 
At the end of each sub-section a few ‘background’ items are listed, withoy 
description, only the title and publisher’s name being given. The hj 
section alone occupies 70 pages and lists about 450 items, and in addition 
most of the items under ‘civics’ and ‘economics’ are of direct interest to hi 
teachers, not to speak of several of those listed under ‘scripture’, ‘Engiig 
and ‘languages’. There is a comprehensive index differentiating filmstrips 
from films, series from single items, and subject-headings from titles by mea 
of different styles of type. This is an indispensable item of teachers’ equipment 
in any up-to-date school or education office. R. F. Trewaryz. 


TRANSLATIONS, REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Figures révolutionnaires (XVIIIe siécle), by SUZANNE TasstER [Colledin 
‘Notre Passé’, Brussels, La Renaissance du Livre, 1954, 112 pp. (illus.),npjix 
the second edition of an excellent little work of popularization consisting of 
five short studies of Belgians who played prominent roles in the trouble 
politics of the Revolutionary period. 


The British Empire, its Structure and Spirit, 1497-1953, by Eric A. Waimm 
[Cambridge, Bowes and Bowes, 1954, x+352 pp. (map), 25s.] is the secon 
edition of a stimulating essay originally published in 1943 and now increas 
by about half to bring the story from 1939 to 1953. The new section heavily 
emphasizes the weighting of the period since 1833, which now occupies seven 
eighths of the book. The additional chapters strike a foreboding and embittered 
note in their angry and pungent narrative of post-war developments, challes 
ging sharply any facile optimism about present tendencies in the Comma 
wealth. 


The Journals of Lewis and Clark, edited by BerNarD DeVoro (Londo, 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1954, lii+504 pp. (maps), 36s.] is a welcome sing 
volume condensation, to about one third of its original bulk, of one of te 
great classics of American exploration, hitherto accessible only in a rare ani 
expensive seven-volume edition. Mr. DeVoto has omitted all of the technic 
and scientific material which, though essential for the purposes of the expei- 
tion, interrupts the flow of the narrative or of the general descriptions: he has 
also cut out a relatively small proportion of the daily log where nothing d 
importance or of special interest was recorded. He adds a substantial mtv 
duction on the political background of the expedition and on its relation » 
North American exploration generally. The maps, though not inadequate 
are marred by an unnecessarily confusing method of representing relief. 


The Cotton Kingdom: a Traveller's Observations on Cotton and Slavery iat 
American Slave States, by Frepexicx Law OLMSTED, edited by Axrava tt 
Scucesincer (London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1954, Ixiii 4+-6264+xvipp, 
42s.) reprints ‘the most realistic and absorbing account of conditions unie 
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davery’, first published in 1861 as a condensation of a series of articles written 
for the New York Times, recording the author’s experiences and impressions 
during three journeys through the slave states in the decade before the Civil 
War. For this beautifully printed and sumptuously produced edition, Pro- 
fessor Schlesinger provides a long introduction setting forth with clarity and 
vigour the story of Olmstead’s life and writings, and assessing the quality and 
influence of his work: he also appends a bibliography of Olmstead’s works and 
of the books cited by Olmstead, as well as those used in the editor’s introduc- 
tion. There is a good index. 


Stonewall Jackson and the Old Stonewall Brigade, by JouN Esten Cooke, 
edited by R. B. HaRwAtt (Charlottesville, Univ. of Virginia Press, 1954, vi+77 
pp. (illus.), $3.50] is the first separate printing of ‘the livest and freshest of all’ 
contemporary writings about Jackson: the editor adds a short account of the 
author of the work, an ordnance officer and aide-de-camp at the Confederate 
headquarters during the winter 1862-63. 


The Answers of Ernst von Salomon, translated by CONSTANTINE FITZGIBBON 
(London, Putnam, 1954, xiii+546 pp., 35s.) is the English version of Der 
Fragebogen, first published in 1951 by Ernst von Salomon as ‘a carefully and 
edaborately constructed work of art, composed with enormous literary skill’, 
upon the framework of the Fragebogen, the elaborate questionnaire of 131 
questions which the Allied Military Government in Germany after the war 
served upon all those Germans who were suspected of having directed or 
assisted the Nazi regime. Von Salomon, a violent and embittered Nationalist 
who fought in the volunteer Freikorps in 1919-20 and served five years’ im- 
prisonment for his part in the murder of the German foreign minister, Walther 
Rathenau in June 1922, turned from revolutionary politics to writing after his 
telease, and was arrested in 1945 as a Nazi collaborator. In this book he takes 
his revenge on the Allies for their destruction of German military power by a 
clever and cynical apologia for his career and ideals, designed to pour ridicule 
on his judges and to turn his own trial into an indictment of his questioners. 
His long answers, while keeping strictly to the form set by the Fragebogen, 
amount to an autobiography and a justification of the most extreme and 
ruthless form of German nationalism: it is a frightening portent, especially in 
view of the eagerness with which it has been bought and read in Germany. 
Mr. Goronwy Rees provides a brief but telling introduction which points for 
British readers the deadly significance of this clever but harmful book. 


Revolution of the Lonely; Mirror of an Epoch, by P. J. Bouman, translated 
by F. G. Renizr and Anne Curr (London, McGraw Hill, 1954, 437 PP., 
17s. 6d.) is a sensational and highly impressionistic review of world history 
during the last fifty years, using the film technique of a kaleidoscopic succes- 
sion of disconnected episodes in place of a consecutive narrative. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECENTLY RECEIVED 


(The following notes include some titles which were originally sent out for 
tetiee, but which, chiefly for reasons of space, could not be noticed at the 
intended length; in these instances the notices have been heavily cut. The 
tditor wishes to express his regrets to the authors, publishers and reviewers. 
“indicates that the book so marked is likely to be of special interest to readers 
of this journal.) 
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GENERAL MODERN HISTORY. 


*Begrip en Probleem van de Renaissance, by HERMAN BAEYENS [Universitgi 
te Leuven Publicaties op het Gelied der Geschiedenis en der Philologie, 3yd Se, 
no. 48, Louvain Univ. Libr., 1952, viii+ 489 pp., Frs. belges 450), isan important 
work (unfortunately not yet translated from the Flemish) attempting a com. 
prehensive synthesis of recent writing, both historical and critical, upon the 
entire field of Renaissance art and literature. In an enquiry into the essentia} 
quality of the Renaissance, it traces the idea from its sixteenth-century origins 
to our own day, analysing the distinctive characteristics of the movement a 
they have appeared to successive writers. The massive bibliographical appar. 
atus presented with minute care in the footnotes is invaluable for its own sake, 
while the text, ransacking past and current writings for the material {or 
synthesis in a clear, intelligible form, merits early translation into the major 
languages of scholarship. The Scarlet City, by HELLA S. HAAssE (trans. Parse 
Kinc, London, McGraw Hill, 1954, 300 pp., 12s. 6d.), is an uncomfortable 
over-heated but impressive novel of aristocratic life in Rome on the eve of 
the capture of the city by Charles V’s troops in 1527. Michelangelo, Pietro 
Aretino, Guicciardini, Machiavelli and other famous Renaissance characters 
are introduced at close quarters and with varying degrees of relevance to the 
story, and the feverish decadence of Renaissance Rome is vividly portrayed. 
*Sea Road to the Indies, by HENRY Hart (London, Hodge, 1952, xii+296 pp. 
(maps), 15s.], is an admirable and scholarly account of the voyages of Vaso 
da Gama to India, and of the Portuguese establishments in India between 
1502 and 1524, set against the background of the Portuguese voyages of dis- 
covery from the earliest ventures of Prince Henry the Navigator onwards. 
The book is based on an impressive range of both source-material and modem 
works in several languages, and is written with a good sense of proportion and 
style: readers in this country will find no better or more enjoyable account of 
this exciting phase of the great discoveries. *Ovellana discovers the Amazon, 
by GzorceE Mirrar (London, Heinemann, 1954, xiv +303 pp. (illus., maps), 
18s.], is a well-written imaginative reconstruction, based on the most scrupu- 
lous and minute reading of contemporary sources and a full use of all of the 
available background material, of Francisco de Orellana’s famous voyage of 
discovery down the Amazon from the Andes to the Atlantic in 1541. Told 
with deep understanding and scholarly restraint in spite of its fictional guise, 
it conveys an unforgettable and convincing picture of this heroic enterprise 
and of the men who carried it through. Estructura social de la colonia, by 
Serci0 Bact (Coll. ‘Cultura Universal’, Buenos Aires, Libreria El Ateneo, 1952, 
283 pp., n.p.) is a rather slight and superficial survey, on comparative lines, 
of the class structure in South America from pre-Columban times to the end 
of the Spanish and Portuguese colonial period. 


*The Protestant Tradition: an Essay in Interpretation, by J. S. Waals 
(Cambridge Univ. Press, 1955, xv +360 pp., 21s.), primarily an exposition o 
the doctrines and influence of Luther, Calvin and the English sectarians of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and an examination of modern religious 
issues, such as tolerance, relations of church and state, and disunity in the 
Church today, as seen against the historical background of the first two 
Protestant centuries, is written for the general reader in combative, outspokes 
and untechnical language, pulling no punches and facing difficulties squasdly. 
This powerful and uncompromising interpretation could bring life and depth 
to many a rather tired lecture (or even a lesson) on the Reformation, both 
the Continent and in England. De Oprichting dey nieuwe Bisdommen in 
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to the end 
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Nederlanden onder Filips II, 1559-1570, by M. Drericxx, S. J. (Antwerp, 
Standaard Boekhandel (Utrecht, Spectrum), 1950, 348 pp. (illus., maps), n.p.] 
is a detailed account of the reorganization of the Netherlands bishoprics by 
the papal bull of 1559, and of the significance of this attempted reconstruction 
as one of the contributing causes of the rising of 1565; it also traces the sub- 
sequent ecclesiastical reorganization and the other changes that took place 
in the bishoprics between 1566 and 1570. The three excellent maps are in 
themselves a valuable contribution to historical geography. *Marnix de Sainte 
Aldegonde (1540-1598), by F. vAN KALKEN and T. JONCKHEERE (Brussels, 
Office de Publicité, 1952, 124 pp. (illus.), Frs. belges, 90] combines a short, 
well-written biography by Professor van Kalken of this administrator, 
politician, pamphleteer, soldier, theologian and educator who was ‘minister 
and special servant’ of William the Silent, and a study by Professor Jonckheere 
of his educational theories: Professor van Kalken also supplies an annotated 
bibliography of the voluminous literature which has grown up around the 
memory of this many-sided philosopher in action. The authors, without 
claiming any new discoveries, have used the wide range of their reading to 
reassess Marnix’s career both as a whole and in detail. Genf, die groszen 
Machte und die eidgendssischen Glaubensparteien, 1571-1584, by Dr. PETER 
STADLER (Affoltern am Albis, Weisz, 1952, ii+253 pp., n.p.), is a detailed 
account, based upon unprinted source-material in the Swiss federal and 
cantonal archives, and on a large body of printed primary and secondary 
matter, of the events which, during the critical years of the Counter-reforma- 
tion, brought Geneva into closer relations with the confederate cantons, and 
caused her also to seek French protection. 


*Bérulle et les orvigines de la restauvation catholique (1575-1611), by J. DAGENS 
(Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, 1952, 457 pp., n.p.), is a detailed, scholarly and 
lucid account of the influences which moulded the thought and religious feeling 
of Pierre de Bérulle, Carmelite superior, cardinal and Catholic reformer in 
close association with Jansen. The book traces his career down to 1611, when 
he founded the French Oratory, and examines his spiritual writings and thought 
systematically and at length: there is an exhaustive bibliography with critical 
notes. This work, which is to be completed by a second volume taking the 
subject down to Bérulle’s death in 1629, is a major contribution to the history 
of the Counter-reformation in France and to the study of the Jansenist move- 
ment. Bibliographie chronologique de la littérature de spiritualité et de ses 
sources (1501-1610), by JEAN DaGEns (Paris, Desclée de Brower, 1952, 209 PP., 
n.p.), is an important bibliography of the devotional books and of other works 
which helped to nourish sixteenth-century spirituality—editions of the Bible, 
works of textual interpretation, editions of the Fathers, and of the major 
classical authors and the great medieval theologians. The publications of each 
year are listed separately in two sections—in the first, editions of the Bible 
and technical biblical studies, texts of the classics, the Greek and Latin 
Fathers, and the spiritual writings of the schoolmen; in the second, later works 
(from A.D. 1400 onwards) re-edited during the year, and new works appearing 
for the first time. There is a full and well-arranged index. *De Blaise Pascal 
4 Henry Hammond: les Provinciales en Angleterre, by P. JANSEN (Bibliothéque 
de la Société de l'histoire ecclésiastique de la France, Paris, Vrin, 1954, 138 pp., 
L.p.), is a short but illuminating study of the circumstances in which Pascal's 
polemical writings were published in London in 1657~59: the authoress con- 
cludes that the Anglican party officially sponsored the publication of the 
Letives provinciales, and other Jansenist writings as an attack on the Jesuits, 
and through them, on the Roman Catholic church, with the purpose of 
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encouraging close contact, and possibly even a union, between the Anglican 
church and a Gallican church in revolt against Rome: she sees Henry Ham. 
mond, canon of Christchurch, Oxford, and a leader of the sorely-presge 
Anglican community, as the translator and sponsor of the Port Royal treatises, 
*De la Salle: Letters and Documents, edited by W. J. BATTERSBy 
Longmans, 1952, xl+270 pp. (illus.), 25s.], is ‘the first English translation of 
all the authentic letters and extant papers written or signed by St. John 
Baptist de la Salle, accompanied by the original French texts’. It supplements 
usefully two earlier volumes (reviewed in History, xxxvi, 125) on de la Salle 
as a pioneer of modern education and as a great spiritual writer of the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, though the editor’s substantial 
introduction to the letters, explaining the circumstances in which they were 
written and describing their historical background, enables this handsomely 
printed book to stand on its own feet. *Comment les Francais voyaient le 
France au xvii* siécle, by R. MousNIER and others (Paris, Société d'Etude du 
xvii® siecle, 1955, 137 pp., Frs. 400) is a collection of five lively essays, drawing 
freely on contemporary material, on seventeenth-century French views of the 
French constitution (Professor R. Mousnier), ‘la Patrie’ (Professor V. L. 
Tapié), taxation (M. J. Meuvret), the papacy (Canon A. G. Martimort), and 
Alsace, with the Alsatian view of France (M. G. Livret). The Case of the Abbi 
de Moncrif: an Episode in French Society of the Eighteenth Century, by E. P. 
Suaw (New York, Bookman Associates, 1953, 55 pp., $2.50) recounts in detail 
the story of a crazily extravagant abbé whose family, to restrain his reckless 
frauds and his passion for lawsuits, had to obtain letives de cachet incarcerating 
him in a succession of religious houses and prisons. 


The Yugoslavs, by Z. Kostetsx1 [New York, Philosophical Library, 1952, 
xili+ 498 pp. (illus.), $4.75], is a series of brief histories of the several provinces 
and peoples which today make up the modern state of Yugoslavia, including 
Macedonia and even Bulgaria, though Croatia occupies nearly half of the book. 
The treatment is episodic, narrative and personal, and the style rather jerky: 
the author, out of patriotic desire to claim both extreme antiquity and cultural 
pre-eminence for the Yugoslavs, makes several extraordinary statements. *Das 
Russlandbild im England Shakespeares, by K. H. RuFFMANN ([Gottinger Bausteim 
zur Geschichtswissenschaft, no. 6 (Géttingen, Musterschmidt, 1952, 185 pp., DM. 
12)) is a well-organized and thorough survey, based on a large body of printed 
source-material, of the surprisingly comprehensive view of Russian society, 
religion, culture and politics made available to English readers in the time of 
Elizabeth I of England and of Ivan the Terrible and Boris Godunov of Russia, 
largely as a result of the activities of the Muscovite Company. It is prefaced 
by a good brief account of the early English visitors to Russia and of the 
development of official relations between the two courts, and it gives a useful 
survey of the English accounts of Russia which are the raw material of the 
book. *Les prix 4 Lwow (xvi*—xvii* siécles), by St. Hoszowsxi (Paris, S.EY. 
P.E.N., 1954, 232 pp., Frs, 1200), is the first volume in the Oeuvres Etrangéres, 
an important new series, published by the Centre de Recherches Historiques ts 
VEcole des Hautes Etudes (vi¢ Section), of French translations of valuable 
foreign works which, on account of both topic and quality, should be easily 
available to French (and other) scholars. The first numbers in the new series 
will deal with price-movements in different countries for which scientific studies 
of price-movements have recently appeared—Poland, Spain, Great Britaia, 
Holland, the Empire, Italy, ete. M. Hoszowski’s book, written in 1928, takes 
a limited field, the city of Lwow from 1500 to 1700, and examines, in strictly 
objective manner, the movement of prices year by year for nearly 50 com 
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modities, together with the fluctuations of three different categories of official 
salaries, the wage rates of workmen in five different crafts, and of eight different 
kinds of income from property, etc. The abundant sources allow this inform- 
tion to be embodied in annual tables without excessive gaps, and from these 
annual tables, generalized decennial tables and comparative price indices for 
the main items and groups have been constructed. The author's account of 
his source-material and methods is fully adequate; and he also expounds the 
results of his investigations, which show that from 1530 to 1650 the price-level 
in Lwow rose steadily and strongly, as in the rest of Europe, and that it fell 
sharply after 1650; that wages and salaries rose more slowly than prices, and 

earlier to fall, so that the real value of salaries and wages declined 
throughout the period studied. The Report of Lello, Third English Ambassador 
to the Sublime Porte, edited by ORHAN Burian (Ankara, Turk Tarih Kurumu 
Basimevi, 1952, 80 pp. (frontis.), 250 Ars.], gives, both in English and in 
Turkish, the full text of the report presented to Queen Elizabeth I by Henry 
Lello, ambassador to the Sublime Porte, 1597-1607, together with a short 
introduction explaining the contemporary political background at Constanti- 
nople. The editor, while admitting that Lello was an ineffective diplomat, 
considers that he had ‘a keen eye for events and personalities’, and that he 
provides a ‘fairly balanced account .. . of the Ottoman Empire in the early 

of its decline.’ Captain James Jeffereye’s Letters to the Secretary of State, 
Whitehall, from the Swedish Army, 1707-1709, edited by Dr. RAGNHILD HaTTon 
(Stockholm, Norstedt, 1954, 93 pp., n.p.) prints a series of thirty letters 
written by James Jeffereyes, a captain commissioned in one of Queen Anne’s 
infantry regiments, who represented the English government as a ‘volunteer’ 
attached to the headquarters of Charles XII during his Russian campaign 
until the Swedish disaster at Pultava brought his mission to a grievous end. 
*The American Expedition, by SVEN WaxELL, edited by M. A. MICHAEL 
(London, Hodge, 1952, 236 pp. (illus., maps), 15s.], is translated by the editor 
from the Danish version recently published by Johan Skalberg, of the account, 
originally written in imperfect German by Sven Waxell, the Swedish second 
in command of Behring’s colossal expedition of 1733-49, in which some 3,500 
men were sent to Okhotsk to explore the north-eastern shores of Asia, to 
ascertain whether there was a sea-passage between Siberia and N. America, 
and to establish the correct geographical relationship between Siberia and 
Japan. The story of this huge enterprise, with its swarms of explorers, 
scientists, administrators, settlers, workmen and sailors, with the ghastly 
hardships suffered by the exploring parties in achieving the geographical and 
scientific objectives prescribed for them, are vividly told in Waxell’s heroic 
but self-effacing narrative. The editor’s introduction and appendix provide 
helpful background information, placing Waxell’s account in its proper setting. 


*Der Kénigsmarch-Briefwechsel (Quellen und Darstellungen sur Geschichte 
Niedersachsens, bd. 51, Hildesheim, Lax, 1952, ix-+-254 pp. (illus.), DM. 14), 
edited by Gzorc ScunaTH, the director of the Staatsarchiv, Hanover, is a 
labour of love on which pains have been spared neither in the editing nor in 
the production. It brings together, for the first time, a complete and definitive 
collection of the 285 surviving letters which passed between the Princess 
Sophie Dorothea (wife of the future George I of England) and her lover, 
Philip Christopher, Count Kénigsmarck, between 1690 and 1694. The letters, 
many of which Dr. Schnath dates for the first time, are arranged chronologi- 
cally, references being given to all previous publications of each letter; the 
contents of the letters are briefly calendared, and succinct footnotes identify 
the persons, places, events and allusions in the letters, A key identifies the 
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persons and places referred to by means of the numerical code used in fhe 
letters, and the editor supplies a scrupulously complete index and an informa. 
tive introduction to what should prove the definitive edition of the Correspon- 
dence which records this unhappy cause célébre of the late seventeenth 
century. Gesamistaat und Retablissement, by FRITZ TERVEEN [Gotti 

Bausteine zur Geschichtswissenschaft, no. 16, Géttingen, Musterschmidt, 1954, 
viii +234 pp. (illus., maps), DM 19.80] is a painstaking description, based on 
unpublished material from the East Prussian archives, of the Germanization 
of northern East Prussia carried out by Frederick William I (1714-40) by 
savage methods of compulsion whereby a poverty-stricken, backward and 
thinly-peopled wilderness was colonized by Salzburgers, West Germans, Swiss, 
and Frenchmen, and a strong but oppressive administration established, 
Caroline Matilda, Princess of Great Britain and Queen of Denmark, by G. Y. 
BLacksToNnE (London, Heinemann, 1955, viii+316 pp., 15s.), is a dull, highly. 
spiced novel of no historical value, recounting the liaison between Caroline 
Matilda, sister of George III and wife of Christian VII, the mad king of 
Denmark, and Dr. Johann Struensee, the libertine radical who used his power 
over the royal pair to govern Denmark as a benevolent despot from 1770 to 
1772. De Rotterdamse Particuliere Scheepsbouw in de Tijd van de Republick, by 
Stmon C. vAN Kampen [Assen, Druk. Born, 1953, 244 pp. (illus.), n-p.] traces 
the development of the private shipbuilding industry at Rotterdam from 160 
to 1800 (approximately) ; it contains a great deal of technical detail and is of 
use to social and economic historians for its account of the organization and 
of the vicissitudes of the industry. There is a six-page English summary. 


*The Myth of the French Revolution (London, H. K. Lewis (for Univ. College}, 
1955, 25 pp., 2s. 6d.) is an important inaugural lecture by Professor ALFREp 
CosBaNn, proffering what will be, to British readers who have not followed the 
mass of detailed French research on the subject, a new interpretation, showing 
how little the facts justify the commonly-held belief that what the French 
Revolution overthrew was a feudal order, and that what it set up wasa 
capitalist bourgeois society: the lecture is written with no less wit and elegance 
than illumination. Cadoudal, by LA VARENDE [Aventures et Aventuriers, Paris, 
Editions frangaises d’Amsterdam, 1952, 350 pp. (illus., maps), Frs. 680] isa 
passionately written partisan account of the career and ideals of Georges 
Cadoudal, the devout, intrepid and gigantic Breton royalist leader of Chouan 
risings against the Revolution and against Napoleon, who was captured and 
executed in Paris in a daring attempt to kidnap the First Consul himself in 
1804. Les Princes du Saint-Empire a l’époque napoléonienne, by PRINCE JEAN- 
ENGELBERT D’ARENBERG [trans. PRINCESSE EVRARD D’ARENBERG, Presses 
Universitaires de Louvain, 1951, xiii+250 pp., $4.50 (Frs. belges, 225)) opens 
with a detailed account of the constitution of the Holy Roman Empire on the 
eve of the French Revolution, including the number and powers of the great 
reigning families; goes on to describe the secularisations of 1803 resulting from 
the French conquests west of the Rhine, the dissolution of the Empire, the 
establishment of the Confederation of the Rhine and the mediatisation of all 
of the princes of the Empire except the sixteen who became independent and 
sovereign ; and concludes with a survey of the effects of the peace settlements 
of 1814-15 on the position of the princes. Napoleon: the Story of his Life, by 
Joun Harz (London, Faber, 1954, 216 pp. (illus, map), 12s. 6d.) is an um 
successful and erratic attempt at ‘biography with a bare minimum of historical 
background’. Scharnhorst: Schicksal und Geistige Welt: ein Fragment, by the 
late RuDot¥ Stape_mann (Wiesbaden, Limes Verlag, 1952, 192 pp. (frontis), 
DM. 9.80), all that was completed of a projected biography, consists of two 
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very far-fetched chapters, each based on very slender material evidence, 
elaborated to show that Scharnhorst’s destiny was always to be overshadowed 
by some other person, and to establish the nature of his intellectual outlook 
and his place in the thought of his age. 


De Nederlandse Doorvoerpolitiek en de Vrije Vaart op de Internationale Rijn, 
by J. Ratré [Rotterdam, Donke, 1952, xvi+212 pp. (map), n.p.] is a history 
of the problem of free transit for commerce on the Rhine from 1815 to 1850, 
with a full account of the diplomatic activities which this problem occasioned. 
Dev Krimkrieg und die Entstehung der modernen Flotien, by WILHELM TREUE 
[Géttinger Bausteine zur Geschichtswissenschaft, no. 18, Géttingen, Muster- 
schmidt, 1954, viii+ 145 pp. (illus., maps), DM. 14.50], covers the naval aspects 
of the Crimean War—a rather unprofitable task, since the Russians wisely 
insisted on fighting on land—and indicates the importance of this war in the 
development of modern navies by demonstrating that steamships and sailing 
vessels could not co-operate, and that fleets must henceforth be entirely 
steam-driven. Die deutsche Innenpolitik im letzten Jahrhundert und der kon- 
servative Gedank (Beitrdge zum Geschichtsunterricht, no. 22, Brunswick, Lim- 
bach, 1951, 132 pp., DM. 1.60), by Orro-Ernst ScHUDEKOPrF is a substantial 
brochure, in a series edited by the energetic Professor Georg Eckert, intended 
to provide source-material, synthesis and interpretation for German school 
teachers: this item traces from 1807 to 1918 the inter-dependence of foreign 
policy, domestic administration and party history, from the Conservative 
standpoint: it is closely packed and carefully articulated to allow easy and 
quick reference to the principal topics. The Prussian Election Statistics, 1862 
and 1863, by EuGznz N. ANDERSON [Lincoln (Nebraska), the Univ., 1954, 
xxxi+147 pp., n.p.) publishes in minute detail and with technical statistical 
fefinements, the official figures for the two general elections to the lower house 
of the Prussian Landtag in 1862 and in 1863, an enterprise of some importance 
in so far as, Dr. Anderson tells us, the original records of these returns in the 
Prussian state archives have been destroyed, and Dr. Anderson’s microfilm 
copy of them is probably the only copy surviving. His substantial introduction 
explains the statistical technique and methods employed, and comments on 
the complex tables and lists which he publishes. *Quand Bismarck dominait 
l'Europe and *La défaite de Bismarck : l’expansion coloniale francaise et l’alliance 
russe, by JACQUES Barpoux (Paris, Hachette, 1953, 325, 388 pp., Frs. 750 
each), are the second and the third volumes of a single work, Les origines de 
la guerre de tvente ans, of which the first volume was La montée prusse: l'aide 
anglo-frangaise (1863-1875). M. Bardoux traces back to 1863 and to the 
remorseless ambition of Bismarck the origins of the two world wars which he 
styles ‘the Thirty Years’ War of 1914-1945’. These volumes, well furnished 
with references to the standard collections of printed diplomatic documents 
and to the principal journals, diaries and official lives of the leading political 
figures, provide an eloquent and detailed narrative of the diplomatic history 
of the years 1875-92, emphasizing German determination to dominate and 
the blindness of English diplomats to the danger, while France climbed back 
to security and influence after the disasters of 1870-71. M. Bardoux, who 
insists on the importance of both national and individual character in the 
telations between great powers, gives some striking portraits of the leading 
actors in his story; he places a heavy load of responsibility on the English 
diplomatists of these years. *Les socialismes francais et allemand et le probléme 
dela guerre, 1870-1914 (Etudes d'histoire économique, politique et sociale, vol. iii), 
by M. M. Dracnkoviren (Geneva, Droz, 1953, xiv-+385 pp., Sw. Frs, 20) isa 
«holarly and well-written examination of the development of socialism in both 
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France and Germany after the death of Karl Marx, and of the policies of bog, 
parties in face of the growing threat of war: the author brings out very 

the pacific idealism of the movement in France and the moral subordinatigs 
of German socialism to the prestige of the German state. In *De Karl Marj 
Léon Blum: la crise de la social-démocratie (Etudes d’histoive 

politique et sociale, vol. vii, Geneva, Droz, 1954, 180 pp., n.p.), M. M. Drags. 
KOVITCH continues his lucid and vigorous discussion of the failure of oop. 
tinental Social-democracy between 1914 and 1939 to fulfil the expectations ip 
which Socialism was founded. He finds the explanation in the exaggerate 
deference to doctrinaire Marxism, which he describes as ‘a penetrating instr. 
ment of criticism . . . but an inadequate means of discovering original, effectiy: 
and realisable solutions’ of the contemporary problem of transforming th 
social order at a time when that social order was itself undergoing an inde 
pendent and rapid change. Marine-Attaché an der haiserlich-deutschen Botscha} 
tn London, 1907-1912, by WILHELM WIDENMANN [Gottinger Beitrage 
Gegenwartsfragen : Volkervecht, Geschichte, Internationalpolitik, bd. 4, Gottingen 
Musterschmidt (1952, x +325 pp. (illus.), DM. 19.80] describes the high social 
life in London in which the author, as naval attaché at the German . 
found himself immersed during the six years of his official duties in England 
and recounts the part played by naval considerations and discussions in both 
German and English diplomacy and in Anglo-German relations during thes 
years. 

L’idée de la nationalité et de la libre disposition des peuples dans ses 9 

avec l'idée de I’ Etat (Etude des doctrines politiques contemporaines, 1870-1950), 
by Prerre Vercnaup (Etudes d'histoire économique, politique et sociale, vol. x, 
Geneva, Droz, 1955, 258 pp., n.p.), while taking as its main purpose an analysis 
of the ideas of Renan, Barrés, Maurras, Jaurés, Hitler, Lenin and Stalin on it 
vast subject (national self-determination in relation to the state), sets ths 
against a substantial background reaching backwards in time to Luther ani 
to Machiavelli. The Siberian Fiasco, by C. A. MANNING [New York, Library 
Publishers, 1952, x +210 pp. (illus., map), $3.75], though neither well-writtes 
nor profound, succeeds easily in establishing its two main theses that Americas 
military intervention in Siberia in 1918-19 was in no way intended to interfere 
with Russia’s internal affairs, and that it failed because the U.S.A. and he 
allies did not understand the significance of local revolts against the monolith 
political unity of the Russian state, which the Bolsheviks were determined t 
restore. The Forgotten Republics, by Crarence A. Manninc (New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1952, xii+264 pp. (map), $2.75] is a short and supe- 
ficial account of the history of the lands and peoples which, between the tw 
recent world wars, were organized as the three Baltic republics of Lithuamia, 
Latvia and Esthonia. The author, in his sympathy for the sufferings of th 
peoples of these three states under first Russian and then German persecution, 
idealises their achievements and their society during their brief interlude d 
independence. 

Men of Destiny, by H. C. O’Neirxt (London, Phoenix House, 1953, 240 pp 
(illus.), 18s.) is a readable but superficial study of the careers and charactes 
of Sir Winston Churchill, Josef Stalin, Adolf Hitler and Franklin D, Roosewtlt, 
marked throughout by a strong hero-worship of the first of these four. Payde- 
bogie et ethique du National-Socialisme : ude anthropologique des dirigeants $5. 
by Dr. F. Baye (Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1953, xx +550 pp. (illus), ap) 
is an elaborate technical, medical and psychological study of some forty of the 
$.S. chiefs, including those of the highest authority. 12 Jahve mit Hitler, 
Orro Diztricu (Munich, Isar Verlag (Oxford, Parker), 1955, 285 pp, DM 
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12,80) is an account, written before the end of 1946 by Hitler's Reichspresschef 
from 1933 to 1945, and, by the author’s request, published only after his death 
in 1952. The first half surveys Hitler’s policy as Fiihver, taking each aspect in 
turn; the second half consists of a long and shapeless collection of impressions 
of Hitler’s character and opinions, illustrated by anecdotes and scraps of con- 
versation. *Der Weg zum 20 Juli 1944: Ein Forschungsbericht, by Max 
BravBAcH (Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Forschung des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen: 
Geisteswissenschaften, heft 13, Koln, Westdeutscher Verlag, 1953, 48 pp., DM. 
3.25) prints, with the addition of an elaborate bibliography, a lecture in which 
the author sought to trace back into the pre-war years the origins and per- 
sistence of the opposition to Hitler within Germany which, in his view, 
achieved its final and unsuccessful expression in the ‘bomb-plot’ of 20 July 
1944. *La Campagne de France, mai-juin 1940, by Lt.-Cot. LuGanp and 
others (Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1953, 233 pp. (maps), Frs. 600] consists 
of seven substantial and well-documented articles, each by a different specialist, 
on the preliminaries to and the successive phases of the campaign which ended 
at Dunkirk, together with four descriptive and critical articles on the French, 
Dutch and Belgian evidence on which the narrative articles rest, and the text 
of the German general Halder’s journal of the campaign. 


Contemporary Ethiopia, by Davip A. Tatsot (New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1952, xi+267 pp., $4.50), is a sympathetic account, by an American 
journalist who has lived and worked for several years in Abyssinia, of the 
government, life and culture of the country under Hailé Selassie. Ethiopia and 
Eritrea: the last ten years of the Reunion Struggle, 1941-1952, by E. S. and 
R. K, P. Pankuurst [Woodford Green, Lalibela House, 1953, 360 pp. (illus., 
map); 18s.], is a detailed account, by two warm champions of Ethiopia and 
Eritrea, of the movement in Eritrea for unity with Ethiopia, and the obstacles 
which it encountered under British administration in the decade after the 
liberation of the former Italian colony. Eritrea on the Eve: the Past and Future 
of Italy's ‘First-born’ Colony, Ethiopia’s ancient Sea-Province, by E. SYLv1a 
PankuurST [Woodford Green, New Times and Ethiopia News, 1952, 72+ 
ili pp. (illus., maps), 7s. 6d.), while primarily an indictment of British policy 
in Eritrea in the interval between its conquest from the Italians in 1942 and 
its restoration to Abyssinia in 1952, includes a chapter devoted to the diplo- 
matic and military history of the region since 1849. Changes in the Middle East 
in the Twentieth Century, by Sir ReapER BULLARD (Nottingham, The Uni- 
versity, 1954, ii+20 pp., 1s. 6d.), the nineteenth Montagu Burton Lecture on 
International Relations (for 1953-4) is a very general description of some of the 
social and political changes which have taken place in the Near East during 
the last fifty years, and an indication of the danger that the backward popu- 
lations of these areas, divided socially by great differences of wealth and 
wholly lacking political experience, may easily fall victims of communist 
propaganda and attack. The Avab Refugee Problem, by Joseru B, ScHRECHTMAN 
(New York, Philosophical Library, 1952, xi+137 pp. (maps), $3.00) is an 
account, from a strongly Jewish viewpoint, of the manoeuvres which led to 
the flight of 750,000 Palestinian Arabs in 1947-8, of the consequent plight of 
these wretched refugees, the impossibility of their return to Israel, and the 
need to resettle therm in the Arab state with the help of funds provided by 
the rest of the world, Communism and Peasantry : Implications af Collectivist 
Agriculture for Asian Countries, by Ramswarur (Calcutta, Prachi Prakashan, 
nd., vi4+-194 pp., $5.00), attempts to warn the Indian peasantry against 
Communist propaganda, by examining the fate of the Russian and the Chinese 
peasantry under Communism, and at the same time to urge that ‘Western’ 
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social and economic ideals offer no solution to the Indian problem of Peasant 
poverty, which can be solved, the author argues, only by specifically Indian 
methods inspired by the ideals of Gandhi. 


Civil-Military Relations: an annotated Bibliography, 1940-1952 (New York, 
Columbia Univ. Press (London, Cumberlege), 1954, xiv +140 pp., 16s], isa 
short annotated hand-list of the literature dealing with the relations of th 
military and the civil powers in the U.S.A., prepared under the direction of 
an official committee. *L’Année politique, 1951, edited by A. S1EGFrizp and 
others [Paris, Presses Universitaires, n.d., xv +784 pp. (maps, tables), Fys 
2500}, is a month-by-month survey of the principal political, social ang 
economic happenings in France and in the French Union during 1951: half 
the book consists of texts of official documents, speeches, lists and statistics 
and the whole series, of which this is the seventh volume, should be of real 
value to students of international politics as well as to those interested ip 
contemporary France. Soziologie der deutschen Parteien, by FRIEDRICH AvGust 
FREIHERR von Der Heyprte and Kart SacHert (Munich, Isar Verlag, 1955, 
xvi+367 pp., DM. 16.80) is the first sociological analysis of the German 
party structure since 1930: its authors, whose contributions to the book are 
separately initialled, but are intermingled as the plan of the book requires, 
write from the standpoints of public law and political science, and of psycho- 
logy respectively, their subject being the parties in Federal Germany in recent 
years. The book is well furnished with statistical tables and diagrams tp 
establish or to illustrate the generalizations which it makes. *Modern Com 
stitutions, by K. C. WHEARE (Home University Library, no. 213, London, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1951, vii+216 pp., 6s.), is a bold attempt, skilfully carried 
out, to provide a short but illuminating introduction to the comparative 
study of political institutions. It makes no attempt to describe individud 
constitutions or to treat the subject historically: its aim is to explain the 
nature of constitutions and the part they play in the working of modem 
government. Professor Wheare’s methods is analytical, and he draws freely 
and aptly on all modern constitutions for details to illustrate his general 
statements. With learning and lucidity, he defines ‘constitution’, discussing 
the classification, the essential contents and the authority of constitutions 
He devotes half the book to explaining how constitutions change—the motive 
forces favouring or hindering change, the processes of formal amendment, 
judicial interpretation, and custom and usage: he concludes with a sobering 
and realistic survey of the prospects of constitutional government. 


RECENT HISTORY SCHOOL BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 
GREAT BRITAIN TO 31 DECEMBER 1954 


The following continues the lists of recent history text-books, readers and 
atlases printed in History from Sept. 1938; the date of publication is 1954, 
unless otherwise given. The Historical Association is obliged to the publishes 
who present copies of their new publications to the Association's library, whet 
they are available for inspection by members. This list has been compile 
by Mr. F. E. Manning, M.A., lecturer in history, Gipsy Hill Training College, 
who will be glad to receive corrections and additions; these should be addressed 
to the Historical Association, 59a Kennington Park Road, London, $.E-11. 

(An asterisk indicates that the book has been despatched for notice ® 
History; a number in square brackets—¢.g. (138/9]—is the number of the issue 
of History in which the book has been or will be noticed, Present fimanda 
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stringency compels us to restrict the reviewing of text-books: we have therefore 
added brief comments in this list to the particulars of some of the books which 
have been sent to us for review but which we have not been able to notice.) 


Primary—Ages 5-11 


Hitcucock, A. and Hitcucock, L. J. The Pilgrim Way History Readers; 
book 3, Great People through the Ages. Glasgow: Blackie. 211 pp. (illus., 
some in colour). 6s. (630) 

MAINWARING, JAMES. British History in Strip Pictures. London: Odhams. 
160 pp. (illus.). 15s. (‘Comic’ history). (631) 

*Moore, Mary F. The Story of Transport. (Macmillan’s Social Series, no. 4.) 
London: Macmillan. 62 pp. (illus.). 1s. 6d. (632) 

SANDERS, F. and Patston, A. G. Stage Sets of Discovery. London: Macmillan. 
40 pp. (illus.). 2s. 6d. (+ 6$d. purchase tax). (Five sets of cut-outs which 
illustrate explorers from Marco Polo to Captain Scott.) (633) 


Secondary—Ages 11-16 


*AcnEson, C. J. The New Age (The Ashley Histories, vol. iii). London: Bell 
viii+360 pp. (illus.). 8s. (634). 
*Avis, F. C. Historical Bodyguards. Slough: Kenyon Press. 112 pp. 9s. 
[138/9]. (635) 
Beccs-Humpurigs, M. E. (edit.) Everyday History Series. London: Philip: 
book i, The Widening World, by A. JEAN LONDESBOROUGH, vi+226 pp.; 
book ii, The World Changes, by M. E. Beccs-HuMPpHREyYs. iv+250 pp. 
(illus., diag.). 7s. each. (A well-bound and profusely illustrated series which 
combines topics and a chronological treatment.) (636) 
Bowgtt, G. Boundaries (The ‘Get to Know’ Series, edit. P. THORNHILL). 
London: Methuen. 40 pp. (illus.). 2s. (An exciting account of local boun- 
daries of many different kinds. See History no. 134 for a general account of 
the series.) (637) 
Briccs, EtspeTH. Another Unicorn. Oxford: Alden Press. 216 pp. 10s. 
(A thoughtful story of the conflict of loyalties in the Civil War: would 
please adults as well as older children.) (638) 
Brown, W. E. and Coysn, A. W. The Map Approach to Modern History, 
1789-1939. London: Univ. Tutorial Press, 3rd edn. 78 pp. (maps). 3s. 6d 
(639) 
CatpEeR, JEAN M. The Story of Nursing (Methuen's Outlines, edit. S, E. 
Ettacott), London: Methuen, 76 pp. (illus.). 8s. 6d. (See History, no. 134 
for a general account of the series.) (640) 
Conzn, Victor. Britain's Story. London: Nelson, x+374 pp. (illus., diag.). 
10s. 6d. (A simply written history of Britain up to 1945 with copious 
questions, intelligence tests and map studies.) (641) 
Dancz, E. H., (edit.). Man's Heritage Series. London: Longmans. iv + 60 pp. 
(illus., diag.). 3s. 6d. each. Trading and Travelling, by E. H. Dance; Homes 
and Homemaking, by H. M. Mavecey: Clothing and Costume, by Dina P. 
Dosson, (Attractive booklets designed to provide material for project 
work; each double page is a unit in itself. Suitable for older juniors as well 
a8 younger seniors.) (642) 
Epwarps, T. CHarius, Notes on Leayning History, Oxford: Blackwell. 16 pp. 
1s, (One of Messrs, Blackwell's new and very useful series of notes by 
experienced and scholarly teachers for grammar school pupils capable of 
serious and independent study.) (643) 
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FLAVELL, ALFRED and Marion. The Citizen and the Modern World (revised by 
L. F. W. Waite). Glasgow: Blackie. 2nd edn. x+246 pp. 5s. 6d. (644) 
Guickman, D. Exercises in Social Studies. Glasgow: Blackie. viii+94 Pp. 
2s. 6d. (Questions and answers on civics topics.) (645) 
Grover, R. F. Notes on Latin. Oxford: Blackwell. 20 pp. 1s. (See no. 643 
above.) (646) 
Goopa Lt, G. (edit.). Philip's New Scripture Atlas. London: Philip. 16 pp. of 
maps. 2s. 6d. (paper); 5s. 6d. (boards). (A well-produced atlas, in good, 
clear colours, incorporating the more important of the results of recent work 
in Biblical archaeology and in the early history of the Near East, and 
covering the history of the Biblical lands from c. 2000 B.c. to ¢. a.v. 300) 
64 

GreENwoop, M.O. Discovering Roads and Bridges (Discovery Reference pon 
London: University of London Press. viii+143 pp. (illus., diag.). 6s. {A 
story approach to the history of roads followed by a comprehensive and 
well illustrated reference section.) (648) 

Greexwoop, M. O. Roads and Canals in the Eighteenth Century (‘Then and 
There’ Series, edit. M. E. REEves and Paute Hopcson). London: Long. 
mans. iv+92 pp. (illus., maps). 2s. 6d. (See no. 663 below.) (649) 

Hawnsox, A. H. The Lives of the People: book ii, Discovery. London: Heine 
mann. x+208 pp. (illus, maps). 6s. 6d. (Exploration; 
Anthropology.) 

Hittox, P. B. and Toornrit, A. L. Living in Communities ; book i, Our Local 
Community. London: Macmillan. x+154 pp. (illus.). 3s. 3¢. (History and 
Civics dealt with on a topic basis. Suitable for top secondary modem 
children. ) (651) 

Hosrey, L. F. Early Explorers (Methuen’s Outlines, edit. S. E. Evtacort). 
London: Methuen. 84 pp. (illus., maps). 8s. 6d. (See History, no. 134, for 
a general account of this series.) (652) 

Hormwsy, Joun. Picture Pageant: no. 1, The United Nations. London: 
Macmillan. 57 pp. (illus.). 3s. 6d. (A copiously illustrated booklet, witha 
minimum of text, for the not-so-bright streams in secondary modem 
schools ) (653) 

Hussey, W. D. Discovery, Expansion, and Empire. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press. ix+131 pp. (maps). 6s. (654) 

Kirtizy, Marjoriz E. The Lands and the Peoples of Australasia, Africa and 
the Americas (Our Wonderful World, bk. iv, pt. 2). London: Warne. 162 pp. 
(illus., maps). 4s. 6d. (A geography with a strong historical infusion, for 
secondary modern schools or junior forms in grammar schools.) (655) 

Larxix, P. Your World Past and Present; book 2, England Old and New. 
London: Murray. 147 pp. (diags.). (Aimed at secondary modern schools, 
this book covers the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries ‘in a succession of 
dramatic episodes, strongly biographical in flavour’,) (656) 

Lorrus, Exnest. A Visual History of Africa. London: Evans Bros. 48 pp. 
(maps, diag.). 2s. 3d. (Produced for Affican schools, it is a useful diagrat- 
matic summary of African history.) (657) 

Lome, S. V. A Short History of Central and Southern Africa, Cambridge Univ. 
Press. viii+120 pp. (maps). 6s. (A condensed factual account of the ates 
up to the Central Africa Federation Act, 1953.) (658) 

Pzarson, H. E. Stories of Early Singapore. London: University of London 
Press. 128 pp. (illus.). 3s. 6d. (A brightly written account of Sir S 
Raffles and the founding of Singapore.) (661) 
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Pur, M. M. Mediterranean Geography: a Background to Ancient History. 
London: Harrap. 120 pp. (illus., maps). 4s. 6d. (An admirably conceived 
and well-executed companion to classical and scriptural studies for younger 
pupils in this age-group.) (660) 

Race, L. Helps to Bible Teaching, with supplementary chapters on Ancient 
History. London: Macmillan. 128 pp. (illus.). 5s. 6d. (Profusely illustrated 
with photographs, line drawings, efc. to provide illustrative background 
material.) (662) 

Rexves, Marjorie E. The Medieval Village; The Medieval Town (‘Then and 
There’ Series, edit. M. E. Reeves and Pautz Hopcson). London: Long- 
mans, 90 pp. (illus.). 2s. 6d. each, (Based on Dr. Reeves’ ‘patch’ method 
of teaching history, these books utilise contemporary material in a simple 
and attractive manner. The Medieval Town is Salisbury.) (663) 

*SELLMAN, R. R. Castles and Fortresses. (Methuen’s Outlines, edit. S. E. 
Etracott.) London: Methuen. iv+76 pp. (illus., maps). 8s. 6d. (For a 
general account of this series, see History, no. 134.) (664) 

*SELLMAN, R. R. Am Outline Atlas of Eastern History. London: Arnold. 
63 pp. of maps. 7s. 6d. (665) 

*StronG, C. F. A History of Britain and the World. London: University of 
London Press. Book i, The Ancient and Early Medieval World. 192 pp. 
(illus. maps). 6s. Book ii, The World of the Middle Ages. 224 pp. (illus., 
maps). 10s. 6d. (The first two of a series of five intended to offer a complete 
grammar school course, they are well produced and the text is clear and 
up to date. Very suitable for the lower school.) (666) 

Swann, Mona. The Poor Little Man of Assisi. London: Macmillan. viii+ 
92 pp. 3s. 6d. (A play in three acts about St. Francis.) (667) 

TayLor, BoswELL. Joseph Priestley (They Served Mankind Series). London: 
Macmillan. 55 pp. (illus.). 1s. 9d. (A clearly written and very readable 
account of the pioneer scientist.) (668) 

*THORNHILL, Patrick. Railways for Britain. (Methuen’s Outlines, edit. S. E. 
Exracott.) London: Methuen. iv+84 pp. (illus.). 8s. 6d. (For a general 
account of this series, see History, no. 134.) (669) 

TrEEcE, Henry. Legions of the Eagle, 172 pp., 4s. 9d.; The Eagles have Flown, 
168 pp., 4s. 6d. (both illus.). London: Allen and Unwin, (Carefully written 
historical novels of the times of Caractacus and of the British leader Arthur.) 

(670) 

Warp, W. C. J. Citizen and State (Serf to Citizen Series, book v). Glasgow: 
Blackie. x+ 262 pp. (illus.). 6s. 6d. (An introduction to politics divided 
into sections on ‘Citizens’ Rights and Duties’, ‘Forms of Government’ and 
"Utopias’.) (671) 

Wymer, Norman. Lives of Great Men and Women, Series I, Social Reformers; 
Dr. Arnold; Elisabeth Fry; Dr. Barnavdo; Florence Nightingale, Oxford 
University Press. 32 pp. (illus.). 1s. 6d. each. (Brief biographies, graphi- 
cally written and well illustrated.) (672) 


Sixth-Form—Ages 16-18 


Davizs, H. A. An Outline History of the World, London: Oxford University 
Press, 3rd edn, xvi-+-576 pp. (illus., maps). 15s, (673) 
Grover, R. F, and Harris, R. W. Latin for Historians, Oxford: Blackwell. 
48 pp. 4s. 6d. (A well-chosen selection of extracts, chronologically arranged, 
ranging from the Vulgate to Polydore Vergil, with brief hints on the way 
to tackle a translation, and a few sparse notes on the passages themselves. 
There are glossaries of unusual words and names.) (674) 


' 
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GrirritH, E. S. The American System of Government. London: Methuen, 
viii+202 pp. 7s. 6d. (A useful addition to the Home Study Books Series.) 
67 
*Grimm, Harrop J. The Reformation Eva, 1500-1650. New York: aig’ 
Co. (London: Macmillan). xiii+675 pp. (maps). 35s. ($5.00) (676) 
*Harrison, Brian. South-East Asia, a Short History. London: Macmillan, 
vi+268 pp. 10s. 6d. (677) 
*Morcan, M. C. Freedom and Compulsion: a Survey of European Hi 
between 1789 and 1939. London: Arnold. 344 pp. (maps). 15s. [138/9] 
(67 
*PaInTtER, Srpngy. A History of the Middle Ages, 284-1500. New Yor 
Knopf (London: Macmillan). xiii+497+xx pp. (illus., maps). 36s. (679) 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Council of the Historical Association met in London on 14 May, 
15 October and 26 November. Dr. W. G. Hoskins resigned from the council 
owing to difficulties in attending meetings regularly, and council decided to 
postpone the filling of the vacancy until after the annual general meeting. 
The propaganda committee (chairman, Mr. H. A. T. Simmonds) reported that 
the Merthyr branch had closed, and that the branches at Peterborough, 
Huntingdon, Leicester, Burton and Sheffield were experiencing severe diffi- 
culties, though with the help of the committee and of the area advisers, 
vigorous efforts were being made to keep these branches alive. The proposed 
revival of the North Staffordshire branch had been successful, the new Uni- 
versity College of North Staffordshire providing a strong nucleus; possibilities 
of new branches at Tamworth, Warwick and Leamington, Rugby and Farnham 
were being examined. The letter to the 936 history graduates leaving the 
universities in June 1955 had produced 111 new members before the end of 
November, and that to university teachers of history in the London area had 
also met with a fair response. The committee, in view of the financial diff- 
culties reported by the branches, recommended that the council should allot 
2s. 6d. per member to branch funds out of any increase that might be made ia 
the annual subscription. Financial considerations have in fact taken up an 
inordinate amount of the council’s time and have produced—or revealed— 
sharp differences of opinion on the nature and purpose of the Historical 
Association. The general purposes committee, after several sessions in which 
the problem was discussed from many angles and a wide range of remedies 
was considered, produced a set of drastic proposals for increasing the sub- 
scription to 25s. for a completely inclusive membership, covering History as 
well as all other publications, with a 10s. subscription for members who would 
receive no publications other than the Annual Report. After strenuous debate, 
in which widely differing views were expressed, council rejected these proposals, 
substituting a proposal to increase the subscription from 7s. 6d. to 15s. (without 
History) and adjusting all other forms of subscription proportionately, with 
the important proviso that all branches should be asked to express their 
opinions on the probable effects of the proposed change, and to report these 
views to the hon. secretary before the annual general meeting, so that council 
might be able to amend its proposal should it seem advisable to do so. On the 
advice of the editor of History, who reported that there was no need to increase 
the subscription to the journal so long as the present numbers of subscribers and 
of casual sales were maintained, and provided there were no further increase 
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in printing costs, it was decided not to propose any increase in the subscription 
to History for the time being. 

The publications committee (chairman, Professor S. T. Bindoff) reported 
the issue of two pamphlets in the general series, G. 30, The Undergrowth of 
History, by Robert Birley (based on his address to the Shrewsbury annual 
general meeting) and G. 31, The Great Charter, by J. C. Dickinson, and the 
Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature, vol. xl, for 1954. The special jubilee 
booklet, The Historical Association, 1906-19561, would be circulated shortly 
before the jubilee annual general meeting; the general pamphlet, Common 
Errors in Scottish History}, edited by Dr. G. Donaldson, and Helps for Students 
of History, No. 57, A Select Bibliography of Medieval European History", edited 
by Dr. I. J. Sanders, would be issued early in 1956. The Association’s set of 
Constitutional Documents is to be reprinted and serious consideration will be 
given to adding to this series. The illustrations committee (chairman, Mr. A. T. 
Milne) had completed arrangements for preparing two further books in the 
series English History in Pictures. The library committee (chairman, Mr. L. W. 
Herne), faced with lack of accommodation and shortage of funds for new 
purchases, rebinding and for maintenance, was considering seriously that its 
large collection of school history books, including samples of nearly all of those 
published in this country since the Association was founded in 1906, might 
now be handed over to the library of a university Institute of Education for 
use by students researching upon the history of history-teaching: if this were 
done, the committee would retain only current publications. 

The broadcasting committee (chairman, Dr. D. Dobson-Hinton), while 
expressing general approval of the programme of schools broadcasts for 
1955-6, criticized severely some of the accompanying pamphlets as containing 
serious errors, and had also urged the Schools Broadcasting Council to produce 
new records for the important series ‘How Things Began’, since some of the 
records were now fourteen years old. With the council's support, the com- 
mittee had urged the Schools Broadcasting Council to return to the former 
practice of including some qualified history specialists in the panel responsible 
for producing the history talks and pamphlets; the Schools Broadcasting 
Council had rejected these suggestions made to it. The examinations committee 
(chairman, Mr. J. Hunt) was continuing its discussions of proposals to ensure 
that imperial and commonwealth history was adequately represented in 
examination syllabuses; two ‘ordinary’ level papers, one on ‘The History of 
the British Empire’ (divided at 1783), generally treated, and the other, an 
alternative paper, dealing more particularly with political and constitutional 
aspects, and entitled ‘Imperial History’, were proposed. Criticisms of the 
‘advanced’ level outline papers of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
were being considered also, Mr, J. Hunt and Mr, L. W, Herne had been added 
to the School Examinations Council's history panel. 

The revision courses committee (chairman, Professor F. Barlow) reported a 
highly successful eleventh session of the vacation school at Exeter in August, 
1955; 83 students had attended, all six seminars had been held, with ten or 
more students in each, and the academic standard of the school had been 
fully maintained, A substantial financial profit had incidentally been made 
for the funds of the Association, Professor Barlow, as director of the school, 
and Mr. J, C, Revill, as its secretary, were warmly thanked by the council for 
their meticulous care and their highly successful organization of the school, 
The tours committee (chairman, Mr. J, Salmon) reported that a profit of £90 
had been made on the programme of tours for 1954, thus amply covering the 


* Now issued, 
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deficit of £62 in 1953, while for 1955 a small favourable balance had resulted 
In both 1954 and 1955 bookings for the proposed foreign tour had been too 
few to justify running the tour, and therefore no continental tour would be 
planned for 1956. The profit made in 1954 represented a figure of 7s. 6d per 
member attending the tours during the year: it would hardly seem possible tp 
risk a narrower margin of financial safety, and yet even this slender amount 
granted a reasonably favourable year without an excessive number of cancel. 
lations, can bring in a very useful contribution to the Association’s general 
funds. 

The international committee (chairman, Professor G. Barraclough) put 
forward some imaginative proposals for the jubilee meeting: on its recom. 
mendation, the council invited ten highly distinguished foreign scholars tp 
accept honorary life membership of the Association as a feature of the jubilee 
celebrations. All of the ten accepted the Council’s invitation, and six of them 
(Professor Ahnlund, of Sweden; Professor Ganshof, of Belgium; Professor 
Ghisalberti, of Italy; Professor Kosminsky, of the U.S.S.R.; Professor Ostro- 
gorsky, of Jugoslavia; and Professor Zavala, of Mexico) further accepted the 
council's invitation to attend the jubilee meeting as guests of the Association, 
Representatives were also invited from the American Historical Association 
and from the French Société des professeurs d’histoire et de géographie, which 
appointed Professor Friedel and Professor Bruley to represent them respec- 
tively. The special committee for the jubilee meeting gave fresh evidence, at 
each successive council, of the immense amount of energy and the high degree 
of organizing skill which it had devoted to its task of preparing for a meeting 
of an unprecedented size and complexity. By 1 Nov., nearly 900 member 
had registered for attendance: the dinner at the House of Commons was 
heavily overbooked, and very careful arrangements of priorities had to be 
made to ensure a reasonably fair distribution of tickets among members from 
over 60 branches. Receptions by the provost of University College and by the 
director of the National Portrait Gallery were to be given: nearly fifty excur- 
sions, some of them repeated twice, were being arranged: and an opening 
service at Westminster Abbey, with a special sermon, was to be provided 
Lectures by the president, by the Hon. Steven Runciman, by Sir Kenneth 
Clark, and by Sir Charles Webster had been promised, and twenty-six different 
discussion groups had been arranged. An exhibition illustrating ‘Fifty Years 
of Historical Study and Teaching’, with special reference to the work of the 
Association, was being organized by the illustrations committee, with an 
opening address and an explanatory lecture, and a special exhibition of 
historical films was also to be arranged. A special vote of thanks to Mr. H.C. 
Davis, the organizing secretary of the special committee, was passed at the 
November council in recognition of the vast amount of devoted and highly 
successful work which he had given to the preparations: the self-effacing 
manner of the chairman's reports (Mr. E. S. de Beer) somehow mesmerised the 
council into failing to include him in this expression of appreciation. The 
whole Association, as well as the council, is greatly in the debt of Mr. de Beer, 
Mr. Davis, and their many colleagues and helpers. 

The council has accepted the invitation of the Southampton branch to hold 
the fifty-first annual general meeting at Southampton, 2-5 January, 197. 
Council appointed Mr. W. J. Fowler, hon. sec. of the North-Eastern Counties 
branch, to represent the Association at the annual general meeting of the 
Scottish Historical Association at Dumfries in May 1955; Mr. E, H. Dances 
its representative on the text-books sub-committee of the British commission 
of U.N.E.S.C.O.; and Dr. R. Wastell as its representative on the film library 
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committee of the British Film Institute. The council has discussed, without 
framing any resolution on it, a letter from the Essex Association of Head- 
masters drawing attention to the so-called ‘wastage’ of students in the uni- 
versities—i.e. the high proportion of students accepted by the universities who 
leave after one, or perhaps two, sessions, of course without graduating. Several 
explanations were offered by members of council: inadequate preparation at 
school in foreign languages, and the unsuitability of the big school-leaving 
examinations, organized by the public examining boards, to serve also as a 
test of fitness for university admission, were reasons specially emphasized. 
The fundamental problem, the strictly limited amount of academic intelligence 
available in any year for direction into the universities, was hardly mentioned: 
we assume all too easily that if only the schools and the universities would 
do all they could and should, the number of students fit to profit from a 
university training can be expanded to whatever figure our society thinks it 
needs. Unfortunately, rdw materials are not the only commodities on which 
nature imposes its own shortages. Council agreed unanimously to support the 
protest which was being organized against the break-up of the unique library 
of the India Office. Council heard with great pleasure the report by Mr. S. H. 
Toyne that the Association's call for 200 new subscribers to History Today 
had succeeded, and that in consequence the publishers had agreed to reduce 
from 30s. to 28s. the annual subscription paid by Association members through 
the offices of the Association. The number of Association members subscribing 
to History Today, which had fallen to 1,622 in May 1954, stood in May 1955 
at 1,822: the circulation of the magazine had, in the same twelve months, risen 
from 18,000 to 20,000, and in the United States its choice as the ‘Magazine of 
the Month’ had greatly increased its sales. During the session 1954-5 the 
Association’s commission on its sales of History Today to members brought in 
a gross profit (ignoring contra items) of £175, a very useful item in the Associa- 
tion’s budget. 
* * ” * * 

The great event of the year for historians was the holding at Rome, from 
4-11 September, 1955, of the Tenth International Congress of Historical 
Sciences. The academic organization of this conference has already been 
described in History (xxxviii, 102). Over 2,000 delegates registered as members, 
and although many of these enrolled simply to obtain the publications of the 
Congress, the number of those attending made it by far the largest of the series 
of congresses hitherto, The British contingent (250), was the third largest 
national delegation, being exceeded only by the French (463) and Italian (360) 
contingents. A party from the British delegation was accommodated at the 
British School at Rome, by the kindness of the director of the School, a circum- 
stance which greatly added to the pleasure and interest of their visit. An 
important feature of the membership of the Congress was the small but 
vigorous delegation from the U.S.S.R. and the ‘satellite’ states, which partici- 
pated most strenuously in several of the discussions, especially in those relating 
to Byzantium, the Orthodox Church, Eastern Europe, and recent modern 
history; the Russians were clearly eager to play an active part in future inter- 
national gatherings of this kind. It was agreed that Russian should be recog- 
nized as one of the official languages at the next Congress, and informal 
discussions were started on the possibility of arranging a conference of British 
and Russian historians in the near future, on the analogy of the well-established 
and highly successful Franco-British conferences which have been held at 
regular intervals both before and since the recent war. 

One of the most valuable achievements of the Congress was the preliminary 
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issue of the printed Reports (Relazioni) on the topics selected for discussion jn 
each of the five main sections—vol. i, ‘Methodology and General Problems’ 
vol. ii, ‘Ancient History’ ; vol. iii, ‘Medieval History’ ; vol. iv, ‘Modern History’ 
vol. v, ‘Contemporary History’. These were supported by an immense volume 
(vol. vi) of general reports on recent work and on the present state and trends 
of studies in the four main chronological sections, ‘Ancient History’ (Prof, 4 
Momigliano), ‘Medieval History’ (Prof. F. Vacauteren), ‘Modern History, 
1500-1815" (Prof. G. Ritter) and ‘Contemporary History '(Prof. P. Renouvin), 
with important supplementary papers on special topics, among which a com. 
posite report by Professors Mollat, Johansen, Postan, Sapori and Verlinden 
on “European economy in the last two medieval centuries’ is of the most 
general interest. Vol. vii, ‘Communications’, contains brief summaries of the 
140 short papers read at the afternoon sessions of the five main sections and 
of the sub-section on the auxiliary sciences: large as it is, it would have been 
still bigger had not a last-minute advancing of the date for submitting these 
summaries prevented some members from reading the papers originally 
assigned to them. These seven volumes, altogether some 3,600 pages of clear 
and elegant print, will prove of great value to all serious students working in 
the several fields, whether mature professional scholars or undergraduates of 
rather senior standing, especially for the many reports on the ‘state of the 
question’ and the various surveys of recent work in widely-defined fields. 
They should be available in every university or other learned library. 
Delegates found that, once they had made their way from the city to the 
Exhibition Centre (a journey of nearly six miles, for which, however, an 
efficiently organized fleet of motor coaches was provided) the facilities provided 
at the vast new ‘congress palace’ of the Esposizione Universale Roma, the 
headquarters of the Congress, were exceptionally splendid and lavish. The 
exhibition of recent and current historical books and periodicals was extremely 
successful as a means of acquainting scholars of every country with what was 
being done in other countries in almost every imaginable field of historical 
study ; incidentally, the Historical Association’s share of a display stall must 
have been an excellent advertisement. Lounges, refreshment room, postal and 
telephone services, writing and typing rooms, bank, travel agencies, conference 
enquiry office, and other forms of provision for the comfort and assistance of 
the delegates, were all easily available and clearly indicated; the staff, though 
excitable at moments of stress, were extraordinarily courteous and kind. The 
meetings were well arranged and clearly announced, and, on the whole, 
efficiently conducted, though in a few instances chairmen who either mis 
understood or could not discharge their instructions allowed the morning 
discussions on the formal ‘reports’ to overflow into the afternoon sessions which 
had been reserved for the prepared ‘communications’, so that papers prepared 
by delegates at the formal invitation of the organizing committee, and 
announced in the programme of the Congress, were in some instances crowded 
out altogether. On the whole, the discussions on the reports proved dis 
appointing, for, in addition to the language difficulties inevitable in discussions 
carried on in five recognised (but not necessarily recognisable) languages, too 
many speakers had come with prepared ‘interventions’ which they weme 
determined to read, regardless of what had been said by previous speakers, # 
that in fact the discussion sessions tended to become disjointed series of 
unannounced communications having only the slightest and the most fortuitous 
relation to each other. On the other hand, some sessions produced lively and 
pointed, even acrimonious, discussions, especially when rival political of 
religious ideologies clashed with one another. The experience of members of 
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the Congress, in short, varied with the sessions and the sections which they 
attended. It is, however, significant that, after their return home, the members 
of the British National Committee subsequently decided to recommend that, 
at future congresses, chairmen be instructed to keep the meetings more strictly 
to the programme, that prepared ‘interventions’ be discouraged in favour of 
impromptu discussion of the reports themselves or of statements made by 
previous speakers, and that the prepared ‘communications’ be fewer in number 
put longer and more substantial in content, since the 20-minute ‘communica- 
tions’ at Rome led to the scrappy treatment of topics too restricted and 
specialized to be of wide significance or appeal. 

On the social side, a considerable amount of activity was planned for the 
enjoyment of the delegates. For those who arrived in time to collect the 
invitation, the mayor of Rome, Signor Rebecchini, entertained delegates at a 
sumptuous reception at the Campidoglio on the evening of Sunday, 3 Sep- 
tember. His Holiness the Pope, notwithstanding his recent severe illness, 
returned to the Vatican on Wednesday, 7 September to give a special audience 
to some 1500 delegates, who were privileged to see the picturesque costume 
and ceremony appropriate for such occasions, and to listen to a weighty and 
impressive address, in French, delivered by His Holiness in person: the 
occasion was a most memorable event for all who were present. The Sistine 
Chapel was specially floodlit after the audience, to enable delegates the better 
to see its beauties. The Vatican Archives arranged an incomparable exhibition 
of imperial and royal privileges, treaties and other documents, sealed with 
golden or silver seals, mostly medieval, but ranging from the mid-twelfth to 
the early nineteenth century, supported by documents of special historical 
interest such as a magnificent diploma of Otto I (962) written in gold on 
purple parchment, a series of papal registers running from an eleventh-century 
copy of the register of John VIII (876-82) to a register of Clement VIII (1595), 
and other documents of great intrinsic and diplomatic interest. The Italian 
ministry of the interior arranged a special exhibition of the central state 
archives and of the Roman state archives at the Pallazzo della Sapienza. 
The galleries and museums of the state, the city and the Vatican (including 
even the catacombs) were opened free to delegates—a substantial material 
concession to those who chose to avail themselves of the privilege. Some of 
the learned institutions, such as the British School at Rome, or the national 
embassies, gave receptions for special groups of delegates, and these smaller 
gatherings were particularly valuable because they gave better opportunities 
of meeting scholars from other countries. The Ente Provinciale per il Turismo 
di Roma provided, for the ladies attending the Congress, an afternoon excur- 
sion on 6 Sept. to Tivoli, a very delightful entertainment, and for those who 
wished to go, there was an excursion to the Etruscan sites at Cerveteri and 
Tarquinia on 9 Sept. This last function, unfortunately, owing to some failure 
of liaison at Tarquinia, went badly astray, and only the heroic efforts of 
Professor Ganshof, acting impromptu as an interpreter in four languages, 
prevented the Tarquinian part of the excursion from becoming a total fiasco, 
And whenever delegates were not at the meetings, or attending a function, or 
out on an organized excursion, there were the inexhaustible riches of Rome 
itself, a powerful magnet drawing even the most rigorous and case-hardened 
‘congressistes’ away from the lectures and the discussions to the churches, the 
galleries, the museums, the classical ruins and all the rest that helps to make 
Rome unique. 

When so much was done for the delegates and there was so much to enjoy 
$0 many different ways, criticism seems a churlish thing. Yet, at the end 
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of it all, many were left wondering whether the Congress really was worth al 
the effort which its organization must have entailed. The seven prints 
volumes, and especially the reports, are of course a solid gain. But the essential 
business of a conference is to confer, and while some meetings in some sections 
undoubtedly achieved conference, most of them probably did not. Some of 
the reasons for this have already been mentioned: the delegates who hay 
come, not to listen, but to speak at all costs, are most to blame. The | 
of the tower of Babel is, even for the learned delegates, still a well-nj 
insuperable obstacle at these vast international gatherings: not very many of 
us could have said honestly that we had followed reasonably well discussions 
carried on in five languages, which even the marvels of simultaneous traps. 
lation by professional translators could not render thoroughly comprehensible, 
Among the British delegates there were many who would have been, at the 
end of the Congress, quite willing to agree that the next Congress should bk 
conducted in one official language only, and to accept French as that la 
in the hope of attaining comprehension. And in any case, the Congress has 
become too big. With 2000 delegates scattered—as they must be—overa 
great and busy capital city, with considerable time spent in travelling to and 
from the conference centre, and with the dead hand of the Roman siesta laid 
on the afternoon, it was extraordinarily difficult to meet colleagues from other 
countries unless by careful and deliberate arrangement, and thus one of the 
chief purposes of the Congress was lost. The writer of these notes is a hardened 
veteran of many congresses of different kinds; never has he attended so large 
a gathering and met so few foreign scholars. There are, too, other criticisms 
of a purely practical kind. The practice of appointing a single tourist agency 
as the sole means of paying the registration fee and of obtaining the special 
travelling concessions allowed by the Italian and the French (and presumably 
by other) state railways did not work well: it proved incredibly difficult to 
extract information from the agents regarding trains, fares and concessions, 
and in the end no special travelling facilities seem to have been provided. 
Again, it seems a short-sighted policy which restricted the availability of the 
reduced fares to the period of the Congress and of the short organized excur- 
sions which followed it: delegates who, having paid the very heavy fares 
necessary to reach Rome, decided to spend their summer vacation in Italy 
either before or after the Congress, could not avail themselves of the reduced 
fares, though their wish to pass their holidays in Italy should presumably have 
made them even more desirable visitors, from the viewpoint of tourist organiz- 
ations, than those who returned home as soon as the Congress was over. 
These material points might well be considered before the next Congress 
(which is to be held at Stockholm in 1960), in the hope that the travel organiz- 
ations of the countries concerned might be persuaded to take a more flexible 
line: in particular, it would be an immense advantage if the concessions on 
fares could be made available through any of the state travel organizations 
concerned, and not restricted to a single tourist agency which seems to bk 
capable of thinking only in terms of whole trainloads of sheep-like tourists 
shepherded along without any initiative of their own regarding routes and 
dates and times of travel. If nothing is to be gained from placing the arrange 
ments in the hands of a single agency, why should delegates not be able to 
make their own arrangements direct with the state railways concerned? 
* * * * ~ 

The twenty-eighth Anglo-American Conference of Historians was held at 
the Institute of Historical Research in the University of London from Thur 
day, 7 July to Saturday, 9 July 1955. The opening general session took the 
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form of an address by Professor Lewis Hanke, director of the Latin-American 
Institute at the University of Texas, on ‘Aristotle and the American Indians’, 
with Professor R. A. Humphreys, Professor of the History of Latin America 
in the University of London, in the chair. Friday and Saturday mornings were 
sven to the section meetings in medieval European history, where Mr. J. M. 
Wallace-Hadrill spoke on ‘Fredegarius and the History of France’; medieval 
English history, where Mr. C. N. L. Brooke read a paper on ‘Gregorian reform 
in action: clerical marriage in England, 1050-1200’, and Professor S. B. 
Chrimes discussed ‘Richard II's questions to the judges, 1387’; modern British 
history, where papers were read by Dr. Alwyn A. Ruddock on “Tudor com- 
mercial records and their interpretation’, by Dr. J. H. Plumb on ‘The organiz- 
ation of the government in the reign of Queen Anne’, and by Professor N. 
Gash on ‘The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and his secretaries in the early 
nineteenth century’; modern European history, in which Dr. G. H. Bolsover 
spoke on ‘Russia and the Straits Question’; and American history, where 
Professor C. V. Woodward lectured on ‘An historical view of the American 
colour bar’. The deputy vice-chancellor of the University of London, Dr. J. F. 
Lockwood, received members of the conference at tea in the Macmillan Hall 
of the Senate House on Thursday, and a very pleasant conference dinner was 
held at the Connaught Rooms on Friday. The committee of the Institute 
entertained members at tea on Thursday, and after the concluding luncheon 
on Saturday, members were invited to the Royal Historical Society’s annual 
garden party at Chelsea that afternoon. A most useful exhibition was arranged 
of historical works published in Great Britain during the year. The growing 
attendance at these conferences—360 members is a high figure for an ‘interim’ 
gathering—testifies to the steadily increasing importance which the ‘Anglo- 
American’ is assuming in organized historical scholarship in these islands: it 
is firmly established as the principal annual gathering of academic historians 
in Britain, and scholars in this country are greatly in the debt of the University 
of London and of the director and staff of the Institute of Historical Research 
for organizing and for financing this conference year after year. The committee 
of the conference has resolved that another interim conference shall be held 
in 1956, and that the next plenary conference, lasting a whole week, shall be 
organized in 1957. 


Of all the Franco-British historical conferences organized by the British 
and the French National Committees, none has been more enjoyable than that 
held at Edinburgh, on the invitation of the University of Edinburgh, from 
19 July to 23 July, 1954. Sixteen French historians, led by Professors R. 
Fawtier and Y. Renouard, the president and the vice-president of the French 
National Committee, and drawn from the Universities of Paris, Bordeaux, 
Caen, Clermont, Nantes and Rennes, together with a representative English 
delegation led by Professors Jacob and Edwards, and a large gathering of 
Scottish historians, made up a conference which was big enough to provide a 
great range of interests and widely different approaches, but was yet small 
enough for every member to meet and talk with every other member at some 
point in the period of the conference at least, while the discussions, conducted 
in both English and French, were intimate and easy to follow. Professor R. 
Pares, at that time professor of history in the University of Edinburgh, 
welcomed the gathering at the opening session, and read a delightful paper 
on ‘A Quarter of a Millennium of Anglo-Scottish Union’, and other papers 
were read as follows: ‘Rome et les otages barbares’ (Professor A. Aymard, of 

* Printed in History, xxxix, 233-48 
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Paris); ‘Quelques problémes de structure agraire comparée en 

dans le pays de l'Ouest britannique’ (Professor Meynier, of Reng 
naissance de |’état normand au XIe siécle’ (Professor Michel de Bal 
Caen); ‘Edouard II et le pape Clément V d’aprés les réles gascons’ ff 
Y. Renouard, of Paris); ‘Scottish Students and Masters at Paris int 
teenth century’ (Mr. D. Watt, of St Andrews) ; ‘Scottish Soldiers of 
France during the Hundred Years War’ (Dr. A. Dunlop); ‘Le rk 
propagande au XV® siecle: Jean de Rinel, secrétaire du roi d’ 
(Professor A. Bossuat, of Clermont); ‘France et Ecosse au XVIF siéel 
du baron de Fourquevaux’ (Professor M. Frangois); ‘Jacques Al 
William of Ockham’ (Dr. H. S. Offier, of Durham); ‘The Auld Alliar 
Union of the Crowns, 1603’ (Professor J. D. Mackie, of Glasgow); a 
determination and collective security as factors in English and Frenchy 
policy, 1688-1718’ (Professor M. Thomson, of Liverpool). Visits were a 
to the National Library of Scotland and to the General Register Ho 
special exhibitions of rare books and of documents relating to Franco: 
relations; guests were also shown the special treasures of the 
Library. Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh Castle, the Parliament How 
Giles’ Cathedral were also visited, and there was a whole day excursig 
Andrews, where the University entertained the guests at lunch, 
provost of Stirling received the party on the return journey. On beh 
government, the Lord Advocate received the members of the conf 
great state at Edinburgh Castle, and magnificent dinners were g 
members by the Lord Provost of Edinburgh on the first night of the ce 
and by the University at the close of its meetings. The British m 
the conference entertained their French guests at dinner at Stirling, 
provost’s reception and a visit to Stirling Castle. A delightful confe 
rendered all the more pleasant by the fact that delegates, both Fre 
British, were accompanied by their wives. The conference was imm 
indebted to the University of Edinburgh, the University of St Andrey 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh and the Lord Advocate for sumptuous ho 
to all of its Scottish hosts for a warm and friendly welcome, and espet 
Professor Denys Hay and his helpers for the perfect organization which 
only from hard work and careful forethought. i 


* * * * + 


The editor greatly regrets that, in the account of the annual general 
of the Association at Shrewsbury in January 1955 (History, xl., 1992 
inadvertently omitted to mention the address given by Mr. H. Beaumig 
the history of Shrewsbury Castle, at the civic reception held in the 
Monday afternoon, 3 January. 








